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t^  ADVERTISEMENT. 

G   •  

The  quiet  little  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  re- 
eives  more  pilgrims  from  all  lands  than  many  a 
rilliant  city  rich  in  palaces  and  temples.  The 
eighbourhood  of  this  town  has  nothing  very 
triking  in  its  scenery ;  but  many  a  wayfaring  en- 
husiast,  with  knapsack  on  his  back,  may  be  found 
racing  the  course  of  the  "  lucid  Avon,"  or  climb- 
ng  the  wooded  hills  which  overlook  the  hamlets 
f  this  richly  cultivated  district.  The  chief  charm 
f  this  smiling  country  lies  in  the  memory  of  one 
vho  was  born  and  who  died  in  this  quiet  little 
own — whose  parents  and  children  here  also  dwelt 
-who  cultivated  some  of  the  fields  which  lie 
round  his  birthplace — but  whose  name  has  gone 
brth  through  all  countries  as  the  greatest  name 
imongst  the  sOiis  of  England.  A  little  volume 
eferring  to  these  pleasant  and  memorable  places, 
IS  well  as  to  other  interesting  associations  of  "  the 
^von,"  may  offer  a  fitting  companionship  to  the 
vanderer  by  Avon's  side,  and  be  acceptable  also 
o  many  who  may  never  have  the  opportunity  of 
ooking  upon  the  scenes  where  Shakspere  had 
rt  "  his  daily  walks,  and  ancient  neighbourhood. " 
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IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  beautiful  sketches  of  Mr.  Harvey,  with  some 
few  additional  ones  by  the  author  of  this  '  Eamble 
(to  the  fidelity  of  which  the  editor  of  this  Series 
can  bear  testimony),  will  convey  a  better  notion  ol 
these  localities  than  any  verbal  pictures,  howevei 
carefully  executed. 
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THE    AVON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SOURCE. 

In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  my  aim  to  point 
out  the  various  objects  and  places  of  interest  that 
occur  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon  ;  to  call  atten- 
tion to  whatever  is  deserving  of  regard  either  in 
art  or  nature  ;  and  to  add  such  information  respect- 
ing them  as  may  seem  necessary  to  illustrate  their 
I  character,  or  as  promises  to  amuse  or  guide  one 
'  who  will  either  in  fact  or  fancy  accompany  the 
author  in  a  ramble  beside  this  stream.  I  shall, 
then,  assume  tlie  position  of  a  companion  who  has 
'  before  travelled  over  the  road,  and  is  ready  to  talk 
of  the  several  places  as  he  comes  to  them,  of  the 
people  who  have  dwelt,  and  of  the  events  that  have 
occurred  in  them.  Adopting  a  companionable 
manner  and  licence,  I  shall  speak  freely  of  what- 
ever subject  arises,  without  much  heeding  whether 
the  tone  be  serious  or  sportive,  fully  confiding  in 
your  candour  and  patience  ;  and  I  shall,  I  fear, 
much  need  both  :  for  rambling  beside  a  river  we 
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must  touch  on  many  things  ;  we  cannot  confine' 
ourselves  to  any  one  class  or  range  of  objects,  and 
we  are  likely  to  differ  in  opinion  upon  some  of 
them.  However,  I  am  disposed  to  account  this: 
necessity  for  looking  at  a  diversity  of  matters  an, 
advantage  more  than  counterbalancing  any  danger 
of  a  disagreement  about  them.  We  are  all  too  apt 
to  let  our  thoughts  move  in  a  circle.  We  too 
often  attend  merely  to  what  interests  our  class,  or 
sect,  or  party.  Now,  all  party  spectacles  produce 
a  slight  refraction,  or  aberration  ;  every  object  seen 
through  them  is  a  little  a-twist,  or  out  of  its  place. 
Some  tiny  feature,  at  the  least,  will  be  a  little  en- 
larged, or  else  pushed  out  of  sight  altogether.  Our 
river  may  teach  us  better  than  this :  he  has  no 
antipathies ;  he  has  his  likings,  but  he  turns  aside 
from  none. 

'*  But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage." 

Our  ramble  is  not  to  be  a  very  short  one,  nor,  as 
we  shall  find,  are  the  subjects  that  will  arise  of  I 
slight  consideration.     Let  us,  as  travellers  should  i 
before  commencing  their  journey,  look  whither  our 
course  lies.     The  Avon  rises  at  Naseby,  in  North- 
amptonshire,    touches     on    Leicestershire,     them 
winds  away  through  a  good  portion  of  the  counties 
of  Warwick  and  Worcester,  and  unites  with  the 
Severn  at  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire.  Tewkes- 
bury is,  in  a  direct  line,  about  fifty -five  miles  south- 
west of  Naseby.     But  the  course  of  the  river  is 
very  devious  ;  and  though  it   flows,  on  the  whole, 
in  a  south-Avesterly   direction,    it   does   so  by  no 
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means  uniformly.  On  its  way  it  passes  by  Rugby, 
Warwick,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Evesham,  and 
Pershore,  before  it  arrives  at  TevvkesburJ^ 

Although  the  Avon  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
our  rivers,  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful. Its  interest  arises  mainly  from  its  associa- 
tions, but  in  them  it  is  alone  among  English  rivers 
— perhaps  among  the  rivers  of  the  world.  Some 
there  are — wise  men  too  in  their  generations — who 
look  with  contempt  upon  such  associations,  and 
would  almost  deem  themselves  degraded  were  they 
to  permit  their  feelings  to  be  excited  by  visilino- 
the  birth-places  or  the  graves  of  the  mighty,  or  the 
spots  that  have  been  sanctified  by  noble  deeds. 
May  such  apathy  never  be  ours  !  Rather  let  us 
cherish  every  feeling  tliat  leads  the  mind  to  vene- 
rate the  intellectually  or  morally  beautiful  or  great, 
as  among  the  worthiest  in  the  human  breast ;  and 
c^st  aside  none  of  the  aids  to  a  closer  Union  with 
them.  There  is  a  real  tangible  advantage,  too,  in 
such  associations.  To  stand  thus  where  one,  who 
has  done  so  nobly,  was  born,  dwelt,  or  acted,  seems 
to  bring  us  into  closer  contact  with  him.  A  livelier 
and  vivider  conception  of  the  man  seems  to  arise ; 
and  we  not  only  come  near,  but  hold  converse — a 
closer  converse  than  in  his  pages,  though  perhaps 
an  humbler — with  the  master  mind  ;  because  we,  in 
a  manner,  approach  his  human  nature,  his  homely 
state.  It  is  not  a  shadow  or  a  name  only,  but  a 
real  human  being,  we  now  see.  It  is  the  next 
thing  to  knowing  the  living  man  ;  and  what  fresh- 
ness and  life  are  imparted  to  the  page  by  being 
conversant  with  its  author,  all  know  who  have  had 
experience  of   it.     And  who  has  not  experienced 
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this  in  some  degree  ?  Who  has  not,  in  looking  or 
the  portrait  of  his  favourite  author,  felt  that  hd 
knows  him  better  ?  Who,  that  has  read  Shakspere. 
does  not  long  for  his  true  portraiture?  And  in 
treading  in  his  footsteps  a  similar  feeling  is  aroused, 
but  deeper  and  more  impressive.  We  cannot  afford 
to  part  with  these  feelings.  We  do  well  to  cherish 
them  as  among  the  most  precious  of  the  intelleC'' 
tual  gifts.  Feelings  not  sterile,  but  yielding  riches! 
fruit. 

Of  such  associations  abundant  will  be  the  harvesi! 
we  may  gather  beside  our  stream ;  and  though,  it 
may  be,  we  shall  speak  of  them  unworthily — and 
to  speak  worthily  of  them  were  a  task  for  the 
wisest — yet  as  well  as  it  is  given  us  to  speak  we 
will.  What  scenes  and  men  are  before  us  !  Naseby, 
Evesham.  Tewkesbury,  Stratford:  Wiclif,  Shak- 
spere,  Butler.  Places  among  the  most  celebrated 
in  our  history,  and  each,  in  the  events  connected 
with  it,  productive  of  large  results.  Men  each 
among  the  notablest  of  his  age  and  country — 
each  embodying  and  giving  expression  to  its  thought 
— one  the  notablest  of  any  age,  and  destined  to 
shape  the  thoughts  of  men  through  many  ages. 

While,  then,  the  associations  connected  with  the 
Avon  must  be  most  prominent,  we  shall  find  enough 
of  loveliness,  and  even  of  grandeur  in  its  scenery,  to 
afford  abundant  and  substantial  pleasure.  Let  us, 
therefore,  without  more  delay  prepare  to  follow  his 
guidance  as 

"  By  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport," 

not  "  to  the  wild  ocean,"  but  to  his  "  Sabrina  fair. 
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Our  river,  watering-  spots  so  dear  to  every  En- 

lishman — to  all  men — has  its  birth-place  in  one 

that  no  Englishman  can  visit  without  deep  emotion 

Naseby.  That  portion  of  our  history  is,  unhap- 
pily, so  entangled  with  the  threads  of  party  spirit, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  touch  any  circumstance 
connected  with  it  without  disturbing  some  ;  but 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  superior 
merit  of  either  of  the  parties  engaged  in  that  fierce 
struggle,  or  even  though  the  mind  may  not  go 
entirely  with  either,   scarcely  any  can  have  con- 

Isidered  it  without  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  battle  of  Naseby  was  productive  of  greater 
results  to   this  country  than   any  other  since  the 
I  battle  of  Hastings.     "  Immediately,"  as  Clarendon 
I  said,   truly  enough,   "  there  was  lost  the  king  and 
I  the  kingdom  in  it;"  while  the  ulterior  effect  has 
been  to  colour,  if  not  to  change,  the  whole  after- 
course  of  our  history,  and  to  set  a-going  a  series  of 
events,  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet  perhaps   near. 
The  source  of  the  Avon  is  some  little  distance  from 
Naseby  field  :    we  shall  look  at  the  village  first, 
and  then  examine  the  site  of  the  battle  as  we  pro- 
ceed onwards. 

Naseby  itself  is  as  rude  and  out-of-the-way  a 
place  as  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  midland 
counties :  a  village  of  mud  huts,  away  from  any 
main  road,  and  some  five  or  six  miles  from  any 
town.  You  may  best  reach  it  from  the  Crick 
station  of  the  Birmingham  Eailway,  by  a  pleasant 
road  of  eight  or  nine  miles'  length.  The  pedes- 
trian may  follow  some  bye-roads,  leaving  West 
Haddon  on  his  right,  and  thence  by  Thornley  and 
Cold-Ashby,  where  he  will    cross   the  Holyhead 
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road,  and  a  lane  will  lead  him  directly  to  the  vil- 
lage ;  the  truncated  spire  of  Naseby  church  serving  I 
as  a  landmark  from  Cold-Ashby.     If  he  wishes  to  [ 
explore  the  battle-field  at  his  leisure,  Naseby  will ; 
serve  as  a  resting-place,  there  being  two  little  inns 
in  it,  at  either  of  which  he  may  take  up  his  quarters 
for  the  night.     About  fifty  years  ago  a  '  History  of  i 
Naseby'  was  published  by  its  vicar,  the  Rev.  John 
Mastin,  a  tolerably  full  and  careful  account  of  the 
place.     The  good  author  has  a  little  quiet  enthu-  jj 
siasm  in  him,  and  relates  all  he  knew,  or  could  \ 
collect  about  his  parish,  with  a  direct  and  undoubt-  j 
ing  earnestness,  that  makes  his  book  more  pleasant  i 
reading  than  such  books  generally  are.     He  liked  || 
the   place  and   the  people,    and  the  people  liked  'j 
him.     He  does  not  fail  to  point  out  their  faults,    « 
but  it  is  in  a  gentle  manner,  such  as  we  may  sup-  ^ 
pose  Dr.  Primrose  would  have  used  in  descanting  j 
on   his  parishioners.     It  is  pleasing  to  find  his  me-  ' 
mory   cherished    still  among   them.     Except   the 
battle,  there  is  nothing  of  importance  to  record, 
however,  in  the  history  of  the  parish.     Placed  on 
some  of  the  highest  table-ground  in  the  island,  it 
aflfords,  from   many  parts,  very  extensive,   if  not    ' 
very  remarkable  views.     Its  church  is  ancient,  but 
not  important    as  an  architectural   object.      The 
spire  has  a  somewhat  singular  appearance,  termi- 
nating abruptly,  as  if  the  apex  had  been  at  some 
time  knocked  off" ;    but  it  is  believed   that  it  was 
left  so  originally,   from  a  fear  that  the  tower  was 
not  strong  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  carried  any 
higher.     It  is  surmounted  by  a  large  copper  ball, 
that  was  originally  brought  from  Boulogne  by  Sir 
Gyles  Allerton,   when  that  place  was  taken  by  the 
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3n^lish  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  So  elevated 
the  ground  here,  that  from  the  spire  Boston 
leeps,  in  Lincolnshire,  sixty  miles  distant,  may, 
Lccording  to  Mr.  Mastin,  be  seen  on  a  clear  day. 
[n  the  late  Ordnance  Survey,  reflectors  were  placed 
m  the  spire,  and  it  formed  a  rather  important 
)oint  in  their  investigations.  The  churchyard  is, 
ike  most  in  these  parts,  raised  above  the  street, 
md  open.  There  is  a  gate  at  one  end,  but  towards 
he  street  it  is  quite  unprotected. 

Naseby  was  once  a  market-town,  and  the  market- 
3ross  still  stands  near  the  church  ;  but  it  is  now  a 
)oor  place,  consisting  of  a  few  clay  huts,  which  look 
ust  like  those  which  Rushworth  figured  at  the  foot 
>f  his  plan  of  the  fight  two  centuries  ago.  The 
louses  are  scattered  very  irregularly  about  the 
i^illage  ;  the  cottages  are  thatched,  but  not  with  the 
leat-Iooking  thatch  you  see  on  a  Hampshire  or 
Berkshire  cottage.  The  walls  of  almost  all  the 
[louses  are  clay,  and  are  composed  in  a  manner  of 
ivhich  the  description  is  worth  quoting.  "  The 
houses  are  principally  built  with  a  kind  of 
Kealy  earth,  dug  near  the  village  :"  this  is  mixed 
with  straw,  and  the  walls  thus  formed  are  very 
lasting.  "  There  are  walls  in  some  of  the  houses 
said  to  be  two  hundred  years  old  built  of  this  earth  ; 
and  were  they  drawn  over  with  lime-mortar,  and 
marked  or  lined  to  appear  as  stone-work,  their  ap- 
pearance would  be  respectable :"  as  it  is,  the  vicar 
thinks  they  are  by  no  means  respectable  ;  "  for, 
instead  of  this,  the  new  coat  which  they  have  once 
a  year  consists  of  cow-dung,  spread  upon  them  to 
dry  for  firing."  This  coat,  one  of  the  villagers 
told  me,  when  scraped  off*  against  the  winter,  used 
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to  be  stacked  up  in  front  of  the  houses,  as  coals  are 
seen  in  the  North,  and  dung-heaps  in  the  Soutii  of 
England.  This  unsavoury  compost  is  now  no 
longer  spread  yearly  over  the  house-fronts.  Re- 
finement has  reached  Naseby.  Is  not  this  custom 
unique,  or  confined  to  this  locality?  I  have  not 
met ,  with  it  anywhere  else,  nor  heard  allusion 
to  it. 

According  to  the  vicar,  Naseby  is  a  remarkably 
healthy  place ;  the  inhabitants  living,  in  fact,  to  be 
so  old  as  to  be  known  as  "  the  Naseby  children  ;  " 
indeed,  he  adds,  they  do  frequently  become,  by  age, 
a  second  time  children  :  as  a  proof  of  which  he  re- 
lates, that  "  one,  a  farmer  named  Corby,  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  had  an  entirely  new  and  regular  set 
of  teeth  cut,  which  grew  to  a  proper  size,  and  con- 
tinued firm  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  so  good,  to 
use  his  son's  expression  (now  living,  1792),  that  he 
would  quarrel  with  his  family  for  the  crusts." 
This  crusty  old  fellow  ''  died  in  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  his  age."  Our  vicar  further  tells  us  that 
the  natives  "  speak  a  kind  of  provincial  dialect,  and 
in  general  vociferate  very  loudly  ;"  which,  as,  ac- 
cording to  him,  they  are  a  little  too  fond  of  tip- 
pling, must  be  rather  inconvenient.  As  the  houses 
have  changed,  however,  so  may  the  manners. 
Formerly  there  was  a  good  deal  of  worsted  stuff  spun 
here  "  at  the  lar^e  wheel,"  especially  the  stuffs 
called  harreteens  and  tammies ;  but  this  branch  of 
industry  was  decaying  when  Mastin  wrote,  and  is 
quite  lost  now,  and  no  other  manufacture  supplies 
its  place. 

Avon- well,  as  the  source  of  our  river  is  called, 
lies  in  the  garden  of  the  little  inn  opposite  Naseby 
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church.*  The  spring  flows  into  a  small  circular 
pool,  which,  a  few  years  back,  it  was  resolved  to 
adorn  and  render  sufficiently  smart  for  the  birth - 
bed  of  so  famous  a  river.  A  plaster  swan  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  water  made  to  spout  from  his  bill 
into  the  little  pool,  which  also  received  various 
graceful  trimmings.  The  well  was  separated  by  a 
wall  from  the  public  road,  but  in  order  that  the 
improvements  might  be  enjoyed  by  all,  iron  railings 
were  substituted  for  the  "  Kealy  earth,"  opposite  to 
the  swan  fountain.  But  unluckily,  though,  as  was 
said,  refinement  has  penetrated  to  Naseby,  the 
natives  were  not  prepared  to  appreciate  such  an 
innovation.  The  bird's  head  was  speedily  dis- 
covered to  be  a  capital  mark,  and,  as  Naseby  men 
are  as  proud  of  their  skill  in  stone-throwing  as 
Kentuckians  are  of  theirs  in  rifle-shooting,  its  head 
soon  got  knocked  oft',  and  the  limpid  element  in 
consequence  flowed  rather  ungracefully  from  its 
neck.  Other  mishaps  followed,  and  finally  the 
poor  bird  was  flung  off"  its  perch  into  the  water,  by 
which,  as  plaster  swans  are  not  good  swimmers,  it 
derived  small  benefit.  Now,  in  this  present  spring 
of  1845,  it  looks  very  desolate.  Headless,  and  with 
one  of  its  wings  broken  (to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 

*  Leland's  notice,  in  his  '  Itinerary,'  of  the  source  of  the 
Avon,  deserves  quoting,  if  only  as  a  little  sampleof  the  ruajged 
English  of  the  time  (1540-50)  :—"  The  hedde  of  Avon 
river  visiteth  (riseth)  a  little  sidenham  of  Gileshorough 
(Guildsborough)  village,  and  cummeth  by  it  there,  first  re- 
ceiving a  bottom."  That  which  Lei  and  calls  the  head  of 
the  Avon  is  another  branch  of  it  which  rises  near  Cold- 
Ashby,  not  far  from  Guildsborough,  but  it  is  not  considered 
the  main  branch. 
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of  its  feet)  the  poor  swan  crouches  down  in  a  piti- 
able manner  in  the  dirt  beside  the  pond,  while  the 
water  trickles  lazily  from  a  shabby  wooden  spout ; 
and  the  Avon-well  itself  is  covered  with  dead  green 
duck-weed,  and  surrounded  by  cabbages.  This 
ought  not  to  be.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
most,  resolute  to  be  sentimental  over  it.  For  us 
there  is  plainly  nought  but  to  leave  it,  with  a  hope 
that  some  one  may  be  led  by  our  lament  to  look 
after  and  remedy  the  dismal  state  of  this  swan  of 
Avon. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE   BATTLE-FIELD. 


From  Avon-well  the  rivulet  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  skirting  the  field  of  the  great 
battle.  This  field  is  about  a  mile  from  the  village, 
and  is  on  still  higher  ground.  Mastin  says  that  in 
a  clear  day  lie  has  seen,  at  different  times  in  the 
day  as  the  light  served,  thirty-nine  or  forty  parish 
churches  from  one  station,  seen  them  and  counted 
them  with  the  naked  eye.  The  site  of  the  battle  is 
a  wide  and  long  stretch  of  ground,  with  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
to  the  lower  space  between.  There  are  some  depres- 
sions in  the  field,  but  it  is  not  greatly  broken,  though 
somewhat  of  its  ruggedness  is  probably  now  worn 
off.  At  the  time  of  the  fight  it  was  an  open  heath, 
and  remained  so  till  the  present  century — a  rough, 
undulating  stretch  of  high  moor-land,  covered  with 
gorse  and  fern  and  scattered  bramble-bushes.  About 
five-and-twenty  years  back  it  was  enclosed,  and  is 
now  cultivated  ;  but  from  the  lowness  of  the  hedges 
and  the  nature  of  the  place,  the  view  over  it,  from 
either  side,  is  much  less  obstructed  than  might  be 
expected.  Still  it  would  probably  be  best  explored 
on  a  clear  winter's  day,  when  the  absence  of  foliage 
and  of  crops  would  aid  the  imagination  in  restoring 
it  to  its  original  state.  I  visited  it  on  such  a  day, 
and  was  able  to  explore  it  thoroughly  and  satisfac- 
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torily.  Rushworth,  in  his  '  Collections,'  has  given 
a  plan  of  the  battle,  drawn  up,  he  says,  from  the 
papers  of  the  parliamentary  generals,  which  Avere 
intrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  by  the  Parliament, 
together  with  those  of  Lord  Ashley,  who  prepared 
the  plan  for  the  disposition  of  the  King's  troops, 
and  whose  papers  fell  into  their  hands  when  he  was 
taken  in  a  skirmish  soon  afterwards.  Having  care- 
fully examined  this  plan,  with  such  other  documents, 
icon  temporary  and  otherwise,  as  I  could  obtain,  be- 
fore visiting  Naseby,  I  fancied  I  should  be  able 
to  understand  with  some  certainty  the  order  of  the 
battle,  but  I  had  not  anticipated  recalling  the  event 
so  vividly.  There  clearly  was  the  hill  along  whose 
brow  was  stretched  the  king's  army  ;  here  was  the 
strong  line  of  the  parliamentary  forces ;  down  this 
decliv^ity  the  forlorn  hope  marched  to  meet  the 
,iery  cavaliers ;  yonder,  on  our  left,  dashed  forward 
the  gallant  band  of  Rupert  to  make  one  of  his  fu- 
rious mad  charges.  But  let  us,  as  we  are  here 
looking  over  the  ground,  see  whether  we  cannot 
obtain°an  idea  of  the  battle,  by  aid  of  those  who 
wrote  when  it  was  fresh  in  memory.  Kaseby  figjit 
has  been  often  described,  but  here  its  repetition  may 
be  forgiven. 

The  battle  occurred  in  the  middle  of  June,  lb4o. 
Charles  was  at  Harborough  when  he  heard  that 
Fairfax  had  drawn  off  from  Oxford,  and  he  resolved 
to  advance  towards  him.  The  king  and  all  about 
him  were  in  high  spirits,  fully  believing  that  the 
parliament  army  was  in  a  disorganized  state,  that 
the  new  model  which  had  just  been  adopted  was 
unsuccessful,  and  that  he  had  but  to  appear,  and 
victory  would  at  once  of  necessity  declare  for  him. 
Charles  advanced  to  Daventry,  where  he  waited 
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several  days  for  more  correct  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  Intelligence  came,  but 
of  another  kind  than  he  expected.  Fairfax  he 
learned  was  close  at  hand  ;  he  had  reached  North- 
ampton with  an  army  more  considerable  than  had 
been  reported  to  him,  and  in  good  condition.  This 
being  the  case,  he  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  Har- 
borough,  and  from  thence  proceed  as  rapidly  as  he 
might  to  Leicester.  Meanwhile  Fairfax  had  not 
been  idle;  anticipating  an  engagement,*  he  had' 
written  to  the  Parliament,  requesting  that  Crom- 
well might  be  spared  from  his  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  take  the  command 
of  the  horse,  an  engagement  being  likely  to  happen 
speedily.  On  Friday  (June  13)  a  council  of  war 
is  summoned  to  determine  what  it  is  best  to  do. 
While  the  debate  is  going  forward  a  loud  noise  is 
heard  in  the  camp.  Cromv^ell  is  come  I  and  "  the 
horse  give  a  mighty  shout  for  joy  of  his  coming  to 
them."f  He  has  brought,  too,  seven  hundred  of 
his  own  Ironsides  with  him — good  men  all — but 
himself  a  host.  There  is  little  hesitancy  now.  On- 
ward is  the  word.  An  alarm  soon  reaches  Har- 
borough  that  the  Roundheads  are  at  hand — that 
they  are  quartered  within  six  miles.  No  chance 
of  reaching  Leicester  now :  that  is  plain  enough, 
whatever  else  is  doubtful.  "  A  council  was  pre- 
sently called,  and  the  former  resolution  of  retiring 
presently  laid  aside,  and  a  new  one  as  quickly  taken 

*  So  Rushworth,  but  Whitelock  says  that  the  letters  were 
*•  from  the  chief  officers  of  horse  under  Fairfax  ;"  whoever 
it  was  wrote  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  troops  of  horse  were 
very  anxious  for  his  presence, 

f  '  A  more  exact  and  perfect  Eelation  of  the  great  Vic- 
tory (by  God's  Providence)  obtained,'  &c.     Lond.  1645. 
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*  to  fight/  to  which  there  was  always  an  immo- 
derate appetite,  when  the  enemy  was  within  any 
distance.  They  would  not  stay  to  expect  his  com- 
ing, but  would  go  back  to  meet  him.  And  so,  in 
the  morning  early,  being  Saturday  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  all  the  army  was  drawn  up,  upon  a  rising 
;  ground  of  very  great  advantage,  about  a  mile  south 
from  Harborough  (which  was  left  at  their  back), 
[and  there  put  in  order  to  give  or  receive  the 
'charge."  (Clarendon.)  But  they  did  not  stay  there. 
Fairfax  had  set  out  from  his  quarters  by  daybreak, 
and,  after  a  march  of  an  hour  or  two,  sees  some  of 
the  king's  troops  on  the  high  grounds  before  him.* 
Charles  had  been  led  to  move  his  troops  from  their 
former  and,  as  it  should  seem,  preferable  position, 
owing  to  his  misconceiving  the  purport  of  some 
movements  on  the  part  of  his  adversary,  and  now 
had  scarcely  time  to  arrange  his  army  before  the 
enemy  made  signs  of  attacking  him. 

The  position  which  the  king's  army  had  now 
taken  is  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Naseby  field  ; 
the  parliament's  army  occupies  the  hill  about  half 
a  mile  on  the  south.  The  deep  hollow  is  between 
them.  The  order  of  battle  is  soon  formed.  On 
the  king's  side.  Prince  Rupert  has  the  command  of 
i  the  right  wing.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  of  the 
left,  while  the  main  body  is  commanded  by  Lord 
Ashley ;  the  king  being  with  the  reserves,  and 
having  Lord  Lindsay,  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  others 

*  There  is  some  hopeless  confusion  here  between  the 
various  accounts  of  the  victorious  party  on  the  one  hand  and 

!  Clarendon  on  the  other — neither  hours  nor  movements  can 
be  made  to  agVee,  and  it  seems  as  though  here,  as  elsewhere, 

i  Clarendon  had  not  taken  much  trouble  about  the  exact  vera- 
city of  his  narrative. 
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with  iiim.  On  the  opposite  side,  Cromwell  com- 
mands the  right,  and  Ireton  the  left  wing;  the 
centre  is  under  the  charge  of  the  General  (Fairfax) 
himself  and  Major  Skippon  ;  Rainsborough,  Ham- 
mond, and  Pride  commanding  the  reserves.  Each 
party  forms  a  line  stretching  across  the  field  ;  the  j 
order  of  each  is  similar — the  infantry  being  in  the 
centre,  with  the  cavalry  as  wings.  Yonder  hill, 
where  the  king's  troops  are,  is  Broad  Moor  ;  they 
have  a  warren  on  their  left.  This,  whereon  the 
parliament's  army  is  ranged,  is  Mill  Hill,  that 
Fenny  Hill  on  the  left,  a  troop  of  Ireton's  dragoon^ 
is  behind  the  hedge  that  divides  Naseby  and  Sulby 
Honours.  Both  armies  are  well  placed ;  it  is  clear, 
though,  that  Cromwell  has  therein  the  advantage. 
He  has  secured  such  a  position  as  to  screen  a  con 
siderable  part  of  his  men  by  means  of  the  broken 
ground  from  the  observation  of  the  enemy,  while  he 
commands  a  full  view  of  them,  and  can  detect  at 
once  all  their  movements.  In  numbers  there  is 
little  difference  between  them.  In  courage  they 
are  equal,  but  not  in  confidence.  That  "  mighty 
shout"  of  the  horse  yesterday,  when  "  Fairfax's  in- 
vincible lieutenant"*  came,  was  it  not  a  presage  to 
victory  ?  Fairfax  himself,  too,  his  looks  were  pale 
as  death  yesterday,  but  now  he  is  all  alacrity,  "  his 
soldiers  see  in  his  cheerful  countenance  the  promise 
of  victory."  On  the  other  side,  the  cavalry  is  full 
of  assurance,  but  the  infantry  is  hardly  so  hopeful. 
Those  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  and  con- 
stant changing  of  plans,  do  not  speak  well  for  their 
commanders'  decision  and  clear-sightedness.  A 
mighty  difference ;  it  is  the  hour  of  life  or  death, 
and  they  cannot  confide  in  their  leaders'  firmness 
*  Milton. 
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and  foresight,  on  which  both  depend !  But  they 
are  brave  men  and  will  do  bravely.  The  royalists 
place  bean-stalks  in  their  hats ;  the  others  have  no 
directions  on  the  subject ;  a  few  of  their  own  accord 
put  up  some  white  paper  or  linen,  the  rest  carry  no 
mark. 

Thus,  then,   these  twenty  thousand  men  stand 
face  to  face  on  that  fair  summer  morning  waiting 
for    the  word    in  order  to  iall  upon   each    other. 
The    broad   moor  glows  with  the  broom  in   full 
flower — its  golden  glory  mingling  with  the  lowlier 
blossoms  of  the  heath.     The  wind  blows  sharply 
from  the  north-west,  and  there  is  a  little  preparatory 
manoeuvring  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  it.     A  few 
shots  are  fired  from  the  scanty  artillery  on  either 
side.     And  see,  a  forlorn  hope  of  three  hundred 
musketeers  advances  towards  the  royal  army ;  its 
orders  are  to  advance  steadily,  to  wait  in  the  vale 
till  it  is  charged,  and  then  fall  back  as  steadily  as 
it  advanced.     The  battle  is  begun.     Rupert  with 
his  right   approaches   the   left    of  his   opponents. 
He    charges    swiftly,    terribly,    crying    "  Queen 
Mary  !"  while  the  answering  shout  is  "God  is  our 
strength !"     Brave  is   the  meeting,  Ireton  is  not 
made  to  yield,  bravely  is  that  fierce  charge  encoun- 
tered, but  it  is  irresistible.     Ireton  is  borne  down, 
his  horse  is  killed,  himself  thrust  through  the  thigh 
with  a  halberd,  and  wounded  in  the  face  ;  his  eyes 
become  dim,  he  is  carried  off  a  prisoner,  and  his 
troops  fly  swiftly,  while  Rupert's  as  swiftly  pursue 
them.     How  fares  it  on  the  other  wing  ?     Has  the 
Invincible  given  way  ?    Not  he.     Langdale  charged 
him,  but  he  yielded  not  a  step.  His  Ironsides  charge 
in  turn — "  like  a  torrent  driving  all  before  them." 
Down  they  rush  into  that  narrow  valley  conquerors 
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and  conquered,  but  his  clear  eye  sees  when  to  stay 
the  pursuit.  He  drives  them  fairly  from  the  field, 
far  enough  to  prevent  them  rallying,  then  he  as 
quickly  returns  to  it.  Work  is  yet  to  do  there,  and 
he  well  knew  his  work  is  undone  M^hile  anything 
remains  to  do,— scattered  troops  may  rally,  but 
the  danger  is  from  those  who  stand.  With  those 
in  the  centre  there  has  been  hot  work.  Ashley 
comes  on  with  ready  energy — there  is  one  dis- 
charge on  each  side,  and  then  closing  they  meet 
hand  to  hand,  fighting  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets.  For  a  brief  space  this  continues,  then  all 
of  the  Roundheads,  but  Fairfax's  own  regiment, 
give  way.  But  they  rally.  The  general,  bare- 
headed (for  he  lost  his  helmet  in  the  first  charge) , 
with  a  "  spirit  heightened  above  the  ordinary  spirit 
of  man,"  thinks  not  for  a  moment  of  retreat.*  He 
is  "to  and  again  in  the  front,  carrying  orders, 
bringing  on  divisions  in  thickest  dangers,  and  with 
gallant  bravery."*  Skippon,  too,  is  busy,  he  brings 
on  a  troop  that  is  not  quite  disorganised,  but  in 
doing  it  is  shot  in  the  side,  "  yet  leads  them  on." 
Nor  will  he  quit  the  field  though  Fairfax  desires 
him.  "  No,  general,  I  will  not  stir,"  replies  the 
brave  old  man  ;  "  I  will  not  stir  while  a  man  will 
stand."!  But  the  disorder  is  too  great  to  be  reme- 
died. Then  the  commanders  with  their  colours, 
and  such  of  the  soldiers  as  are  firm,  fall  into  the 
reserves,  order  is  re-established,  and  these  fresh 
troops  advancing,  quickly  compel  the  wearied 
royalists  to  fly.  Not  all !  there  stands  one  regi- 
ment "  like  a  rock. "J  Again  and  again  Fairfax 
charges,  but  they  stand  rock-like  still,  though  their 

*  Bishop's  Letter.  f  Fairfax's  Letter. 

I  Rushworth. 
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comrades  have  all  deserted  them,  and  though  the 
king,  for  whom  they  are  dying,  stands  with  his 
untouched  reserves  idly  on  the  hill  there.  What 
heed  they  !  They  know  their  duty  and  will 
do  it.  Grievous  is  it  to  see  brave  men  thus  stand 
hopeless.  Fairfax  despatches  Skippon  with  his 
regiment  to  the  other  side,  and  so  with  sharp 
shots,  with  heavy  blows  they  beat  their  way 
through  that  rock  and  meet  in  the  middle.  It  is 
battered  down,  crushed.  But  why  stand  those 
reserves  idly  there?  Will  decision  never  reach 
their  counsels?  The  king  will  charge — is  ready 
to  do  so — plainly  must  do  so — is  not  the  foot  every- 
where breaking  ?  He  places  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  guards,  but  the  Earl  of  Carnewarth,  who  rides 
next  him,  "  lays  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  king's 
horse,  and  with  two  or  three  full-mouthed  Scottish 
oaths  cries,  '  Will  you  go  upon  your  death  in  an 
instant  ?'  and  before  the  king  understands  what  he 
will  have,  turns  his  horse  round."*  Straight  flies 
the  word — "  the  king  runs,  every  one  shift  for  him- 
self,"— and  without  a  blow — without  advancing  to- 
wards the  field — all  of  that  reserve  fly  as  though 
the  Invincible  were  indeed  upon  them. 

But  where  tarries  Rupert  all  this  while  ?  Alas ! 
he  is  a  gallant  soldier,  but  not  a  wise  one.  He 
drove  far  the  troops  who  fled  before  him — too  far, 
but  he  returned  at  last  ?  The  foolish  boy  !  he  comes 
upon  the  train  of  his  adversaries  on  his  return,  and 
must  needs  stay  to  take  it.  He  wants  trophies — 
his  men  want  booty,  and  so  they  fall  on  there, 
while  their  fellows  are  being  hewed  to  pieces  in  the 
field — clean  forgotten !  But  the  train  is  well 
guarded, — Cromwell  is  not  a  careless  soldier, — 
*  Clarendon. 


\ 
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and  Rupert  cannot  make  an  impression  upon  it. 
Again  he  tries,  but  it  is  in  vain.  Again  ?  No — 
"  to  the  field."  It  is  too  late ;  all  is  lost  there,  and 
he  has  some  difficulty  in  rejoining  the  king,  who 
has  rallied  his  reserves  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
his  old  station.  Meanwhile  Cromwell  had  returned 
and  completed  the  work  of  destruction  in  the  field  ; 
then  calling  off  their  men,  the  generals  put  them 
again  in  order,  and  they  advance  ready  for  battle 
as  at  first. 

Not  so  with  the  king's  men.  "  One  charge 
more  and  we  regain  the  day,"  pleads  he,  and  pleads 
in  vain.  Rupert's  men  declare  they  have  acted 
their  parts — the  battle  is  over,  they  will  not  begin 
the  day  again.  They  have  no  "  Cause"  to  fight  for. 
"  That  difference  was  observed  shortly  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,"  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  "  in 
the  discipline  of  the  king's  troops,  and  of  those 
which  marched  under  the  command  of  Cromwell, 
that  though  tlie  king's  troops  prevailed  in  the 
charge,  and  routed  those  they  charged,  they  never 
rallied  themselves  again  in  order,  nor  could  be 
brought  to  make  a  second  charge  again  the  same 
day  ;  whereas  Cromwell's  troops,  if  they  prevailed, 
or  though  they  were  beaten  and  routed,  presently 
rallied  again  and  stood  in  good  order  till  they  re- 
ceived new  orders."  In  vain  therefore  was  it  to 
entreat  them  to  stand  when  they  saw  those  men 
before  them  closing  steadily  upon  them.  They  re- 
treat slowly  at  first,  but  ever  quickening  till  retreat 
becomes  a  chase  for  life  or  death.  It  was  ''  extreme 
hot  work,"  as  one  who  was  in  it  said,  and  hot  was 
the  chase  afterwards.  "  We  pursued  them,"  said 
Cromwell  in  his  letter  written  directly  after,  "  from 
three  miles  short  of  Harborough  to  nine  beyond, 
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even  to  sight  of  Leicester,  whither  the  king  fled." 
And  now,  when  a  peaceful  peasant  is  digging  a 
trench  from  some  of  the  meadows,  or  by  the  road 
side,  it  often  happens  that  his  spade  strikes  upon 
the  bones  of  one  of  those  poor  stragglers.  From 
Naseby  to  Leicester— a  weary  sixteen  miles  for  those 
misetable  men.  What  was  it  to  them  that  the 
fields  were  fair,  that  the  trees  were  bending  beneath 
their  graceful  foliage,  that  the  gentle  sun  was  sliding 
softly  and  in  beauty  towards  the  west — they  dared 
not  even  stoop  to  drink  from  the  brook  murmuring 
so  gently  by  the  way-side,  heedless  of  all  that 
bloody  work.  Frightful  was  the  encounter,  more 
terrible  the  flight. 

Clarendon  says  that  among  those  slain  in  the 
pursuit  "  were  above  a  hundred  women,  some 
whereof  were  the  wives  of  officers  of  quality." 
Shocking  as  this  is,  it  appears  to  be  true  that  a 
great  many  women  were  killed  or  wounded.  In 
the  letters  of  the  other  party  they  are  spoken  of, 
though  by  a  less  polite  name.  One  says  there  were 
"  above  fifteen  hundred  of  that  tribe  with  the  royal 
army ;  five  hundred  at  the  least  being  taken.  .  .  . 
Many  of  them  were  Irish  women  of  cruel  coun- 
tenances. Some  of  them  were  cut  in  their  faces 
by  our  soldiers  when  taken."  Monstrous  work 
that ;  one  hardly  knows  whether  it  was  done  out  of 
fanaticism  or  revenge.  Perhaps  the  last,  and  it  is 
the  only  excuse  that  could  be  made  for  such  un- 
manly conduct.  The  Puritans  were  full  of  horror 
at  the  terrible  events  of  the  Irish  "  O'Neile  Insur- 
rection," and  many  of  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  it  were  known  to  be  in  the  king's  army ;  and 
they  remembered,  too,  that  in  some  very  recent  en- 
gagements in  England  it  was  said  these  very  Irish 
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women  *'  with  long  knives  had  done  much  mis- 
chief;" not  only  using  their  knives  in  the  fight,  but 
afterwards  when  they  went  over  the  ground  to  strip 
the  corpses. 

This  victory  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
On  the  king's  side  the  loss  was  irreparable.  Many 
of  his  best  officers  were  slain  or  taken  :  of  his  men 
above  five  thousand  were  killed  or  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  All  his  artillery  and  baggage  was 
lost.  All  his  private  papers  even  were  lost.  Him- 
self alone  escaped. 

It  is  instructive  to  read  the  letter  Cromwell 
wrote  immediately  he  returned  from  the  pursuit. 
The  rugged  energy  of  the  man  breathes  through ' 
every  sentence.  Cromwell's  manner  of  speaking 
and  writing  has  been  found  fault  with,  and  it  is 
not  certainly  fashioned  after  the  rules  of  modern 
sentence-weavers  ;  but,  better  than  any  fine  w  riting, 
it  lets  you  see  the  man.  Observe  this  in  the  con- 
clusion of  it : — "  Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the 
hand  of  God,  and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glory 
wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him.  The  general 
served  you  with  all  faithfulness  and  honour,  and  the 
best  commendations  I  can  give  to  him  is,  that  I 
dare  say  he  attributes  all  to  God,  and  would  rather 
perish  than  assume  to  himself — which  is  an  honest 
and  a  thriving  way, — and  yet  as  much  for  bravery 
may  be  given  to  him  in  this  action,  as  to  a  man. 
Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in  this  action. 
Sir,  they  are  trusty  ;  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of 
God,  not  to  discourage  them.  I  w  ish  this  action 
may  beget  thankfulness  and  humility  in  all  that  are 
concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for  the' 
liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for  the 
liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for  the  liberty  he 
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fights  for."  Some  call  all  this  cant,  and  the  man  a 
hypocrite.  It  may  be  so  ;  if  this  be  cant,  the  man 
who  could  sit  down  at  such  a  moment  and  write  it 
must  have  been  the  most  consummate  of  hypocrites. 
We  have  spoken  as  though  the  victory  were  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  genius  of  Cromwell ; 
that  appears  to  have  been  the  general  impression. 
While  praise  is  awarded  to  all  the  three  generals, 
Cromwell,  though  but  second  in  command,  is  the 
most  prominent. 

The  site  of  the  battle  is,  as  we  have  said,  easily 
traceable,  especially  if  the  plan  in  Rushworth,  or 
the  copy  of  it  in  Mastin,  be  consulted  first.  It  is 
easy  to  find  a  guide  at  Naseby,  who  will  impart  all 
the  information  that  is  current  there;  but  very 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  that,  as  it  is  evi- 
dently obtained  at  second-hand  from  books,  or  rather 
from  strangers  who  have  visited  the  place.  When 
Mastin  wrote  his  '  History,'  though  he  had  been  a 
resident  for  several  years  in  the  village,  he  could 
not  find  that  there  was  the  smallest  genuine  tradi- 
tional knowledge  of  the  fight  among  the  peasantry, 
except  that  all  the  inhabitants  turned  out  to  bury 
the  corpses.  Nor  could  I  learn,  though  I  talked 
with  many  of  the  peasantry  on  the  subject,  that  they 
:had  ever  heard  any  of  their  fathers  relate  any  of 
!the  particulars.  "No,  I  never  heard  the  ould 
people  talk  anything  about  it,"  was  the  only  an- 
swer. The  field  itself,  however,  still  retains  evi- 
dence of  the  event.  The  bodies  were  collected  and 
buried  in  several  huge  pits  that  were  hastily  dug ; 
md  the  earth  with  which  they  were  covered  has 
mnk  considerably,  so  that  now  they  form  large  hol- 
lows—some of  the  deeper,  from  the  water  collect- 
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ing  in  them,  except  in  very  dry  weather,  form 
ponds,  and  being  left  waste  round  the  borders,  have 
become  fringed  with  brambles  and  weeds.  The 
plough  is  not  carried  over  any  of  the  graves,  and 
they  have  a  solemn  effect  when  it  is  known  what 
they  are.  In  cultivating  the  soil,  bullets,  cannon- 
balls,  and  fragments  of  arms  are  frequently  turned 
up.  The  man  I  had  with  me  when  examining  the 
place  had  been  a  servant  of  Mr.  Mas  tin's,  and  had 
dug  for^him  in  several  of  the  pits.  The  bodies,  he 
said,  were  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  arms  are  usually  rusted 
to  pieces,  but  not  always ;  my  man  had  dug  up  a 
"  swoard  not  very  long  ago,  and  polished  her  up  as 
broight  as  bran-new." 

Not  far  from  the  field  there  is  a  pyramid  erected 
by  the  present  lord  of  the  manor  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle,  with  an  inscription,  bidding  kings  to 
take  warning  from  it  not  to  encroach  on  the  liberties 
of  their  subjects,  and  subjects  not  to  resist  their 
sovereigns — "  a  very  good  inscription,  't  is  too," 
said  a  man  at  the  inn  of  whom  I  was  making  some 
inquiries  about  the  place  :  "  a  very  good  inscription 
— I  got  half-a -crown  for  copying  it  for  a  gentle- 
man in  Warwickshire ;"  it  is  rather  too  direct  a 
plagiarism,  though,  from  Dogberry's  charge  to  the 
watch,  while  it  has  omitted  the  conclusion — "  what 
if  he  will  not  ?'"  * 


*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  make  any  particular  references  to  any  authorities  for  the 
several  assertions  in  the  text.  In  writing  the  account  of  the 
battle  I  have  consulted  the  contemporary  authorities,  oi 
which  there  are  a  large  number.  Eush worth, Whitelock,  and 
Clarendon  have  been  my  guides ;  but  I   have  examined,  all 
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Other  contemporary  writers,  who  had  means  of  knowing, 
with  which  I  was  acquainted.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 
large  collection  of  pamphlets  published  during  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  struggle  that  preceded  its  establishment :  such 
of  these  as  referred  to  the  battle  I  have  made  use  of;  many 
of  the  phrases  placed  within  inverted  commas  are  borrowed 
from  them,  and  all  so  marked  are  taken  from  contemporary 
descriptions,  mostly  of  such  as  profess  to  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  fight ;  but  though  I  have  borrowed  phrases 
from  them,  I  have  not  trusted  to  them  for  anything  beyond 
slight  details,  except  when  they  agree  with  the  others  I  have 
named.  The  account  is  as  strictly  accurate  as  I  could  make 
it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FOOT-PATH  WAY. 

For  a  few  miles  farther  there  is  nothing  of  inter- 
est along  our  river  ;  nor  can  much  be  said  for  the 
beauty  of  the  way.  The  scenery  of  this  part^  of 
Northamptonshire  is  rather  monotonous ;  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  broad  undulations  of  pasture-lands, 
strictly  enclosed,  well  stored  with  fat  cattle,  and 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  flourishing  farm-yards ; 
raising  fair  visions  of  comfort  and  abundance,  and 
thoroughly  English  in  character  ;  but  rather  weari- 
some to  a  stranger.  So  that  the  visitor  would 
probably  use  a  pedestrian's  liberty  and  wander  a 
while  from  the  direct  course  of  the  stream,  especi- 
ally as  there  is  no  foot-path  by  it.  But  we  must 
not  do  so.  After  it  leaves  the  battle-field  it  is 
what  old  Leland  calls  "a  praty  broke;"  but  so 
small  that  it  would  not  attract  attention.  It  runs 
along  wide  fields,  somewhile  hidden  by  the  tangled 
bramble-bushes,  and  presently  careering  in  broad 
daylight.  It  will  lead  us,  if  we  follow  it,  through, 
many  a  little  quiet,  thoroughly  secluded,  nook,| 
past  homely  cottages,  with  their  picturesque  te-, 
nantry  ;  by  solitary  farm-houses,  reminding  us,  by 
their  plain  substantial  working-day  air,  of  olden 
times  ;  and  among  a  people  fresher  and  less  sophis- 
ticated than  by  our  great  roads.  Not  that  any- 
where in  these  parts  is  tliere  anything  approachhig 
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a  wild  country  ;  there  are  quiet  little  groups  of 
houses,  cheerful  neat  clay-cottages,  but  tame  all  as 
the  cattle  that  wander  about  the  closes.  There 
are  many  shady  green  lanes  too,  that  our  river  will 
lead  us  along,  with  hedge-row  elms  and  polled 
oaks  in  profusion ;  and  altogether  there  will  be 
found'  an  agreeable  variety  of  calm  scenes,  but  the 
solitary  will  sigh  for  the  mountains.  Still  it  is 
always  the  safest  course  to  make  the  best  of  what 
is  about  us,  and  there  will  not  need  much  effort  to 
enjoy  this  part  of  our  journey. 

Just  beyond  the  limits  of  Naseby  we  reach  a 
farm-house  called  Sulby -Abbey,  from  its  standing 
on  the  site  of  a  convent  of  the  Premonstratensian 
order,  founded  about  1155,  by  William  de  Wyde- 
ville  (or  Wyvile),  Lord  of  Welford,  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  received  large  additional 
bequests  and  endowments  in  succeeding  years  ;  and 
at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  its  whole  income 
was,  according  to  the  survey,  3051.  Ss.  5d.,  or,  after 
all  deductions  of  charges  on  lands,  &c.,  "  with 
divers  pensions  and  stipends,  and  charitable  dis- 
tributions to  the  poor  on  Maunday-Thursday,  and 
the  anniversaries  of  benefactors,"  258/.  Ss.  5d. ; 
From  which  the  benevolent  Henry  allowed  Ealph 
A.rmonte,  the  last  abbot,  a  yearly  pension  of  one 
pound  for  life.*  There  are  a  few  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  stones,  some  carved  heads  and  the 
like,  worked  up  in  the  farm-buildings,  but  no 
'emains  of  the  old  abbey  exist,  as  a  geologist  would 
".ay,  in  situ. 

Welford,  the  first  village  we  arrive  at,  is  a  place 
)f  considerable  antiquity,  being  mentioned  under 

*  Bridges,  'Northampton.'     Tanner. 

c  2 
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the  name  of  Wellesford  in  Domesday.  It  has 
little  to  call  for  notice,  however  ;  the  church  does 
not  differ  from  neighbouring  ones  in  any  important 
particular,  and  the  only  other  building  of  any  size 
is  the  Talbot  Inn,  which  was  formerly  the  manor- 
house,  and  has  a  rather  more  imposing  look  than 
most  of  its  kind.  Now  it  is  dull  enough,  as  the 
posting  trade,  which  used  to  be  rather  large,  is 
almost  destroyed  by  the  common  enemy  of  post- 
masters— the  railway.  Our  river,  widening  as  it 
runs,  next  passes  by  the  Kelworths,  north  and 
south,  along  pretty  little  bits  of  country  scenery, 
such  as  a  sketcher  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to 
insert,  a  few  at  least,  in  his  sketch-book.  When  it 
reaches  Stamford  Park  it  is  made  to  expand  into 
a  fine  piece  of  ornamental  water.  Stamford  Hall, 
a  large  but  not  very  handsome  mansion,  is  the  seat 
of  the  Cave  family,  by  whom  the  manor  of  Stam- 
ford was  purchased,  when  Sulby- Abbey,  to  which  it 
was  attached,  was  dissolved  ;  a  time,  as  Fuller  says, 
"  when  many  good  bargains,  or  rather  cheap  penny- 
worths, were  bought  of  abbey  lands."  The  park 
is  picturesque,  and  the  neighbourhood  still  more 
so ;  the  parish,  a  little  neat  quiet  place,  is  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  mansion  being  in  Leicester- 
shire, between  which  counties  our  stream  is  for  a 
few  miles  the  boundary.  The  venerable  church  is 
worth  a  visit ;  in  it  are  a  great  many  monuments 
to  various  members  of  the  Cave  family  ;  and  some 
old  stained  glass  adorns  its  windows. 

From  Stamford  to  Lilburne  the  river  increases 
in  beauty  and  importance,  and  the  district  loses 
nothing  of  its  quiet  secluded  character.  At  Lil- 
burne the  river  flows  through  a  valley  of  much 
interest,  the  hills  about  being,  too,  of  more  broken 
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forms  than  any  we  have  yet  past,  render  it  more 
beautiful.  Here  are  some  elaborate  earth-works, 
close  by  the  river-side,  and  just  by  the  church ; 
there  is  also  a  hill  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  that  is  partly,  if  not  entirely,  artificial.  These 
are  believed  to  be  Roman,  and  Bridges  has  de- 
scribed them  pretty  fully  in  his  '  History  of  North- 
amptonshire.' The  Roman  station  Tripontium  is^ 
placed  by  the  best  authorities  at  Lilburne  ;  though 
by  some  it  is  considered  to  have  been  at  Dow- 
bridge.  On  the  banks  of  the  Avon  there  was 
anciently,  according  to  Briclges,  a  castle ;  but  of 
this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  it  probably  arose 
from  some  confused  tradition  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  "the  castle"  is  generally  the  name  assigned 
to  any  hill  or  earth-work  by  the  country  people. 
That  such  a  tradition  is  still  retained  here  I  had 
proof.  For,  asking  a  man  the  way  to  Lilburne,  he 
said — "  Ah,  that  was  a  great  place  once ;  three 
kings  had  their  home  in  it ! — so  at  least  ould  his- 
tory tells  us.  You  can  see  where  their  castle 
stood  ;  it  is  called  Castle-hill  now." 

These  Roman  works,  it  is  thought,  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  town.  The  fort  covered 
about  the  fifth  part  of  an  acre.  Many  articles  of 
Roman  workmanship  have  been  discovered  here, 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  town.  Human 
bones  have  also  been  found  in  rather  large  numbers 
"  between  the  castle  and  round-hill,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  a  battle  has  been  fought  here."  But 
no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  on  these  tradi- 
tions by  themselves,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
external  support  for  them. 

Catthorpe,  a  little  beyond  Lilburne,  was  for  a 
while  the  residence  of  the  poet  Dyer.      He  had 
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been  originally,  as  he  says  himself,  "  an  itinerant 
painter  in  his  native  country  (South  Wales),  and  in 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  &c.,"  but  without 
much  success.  He  received  instructions  in  his  art 
from  Richardson,  the  author  of  several  works  on 
painting  that  are  still  read  ;  and  afterwards,  for 
further  instruction,  visited  Rome,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  sketching  the  classic  remains  and 
scenery  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  :  an  employ- 
ment which  suggested  to  him  his  best  poem,  '  The 
Ruins  of  Rome.'  By  this  time  he  had  become 
convinced  that  he  could  not  attain  eminence  in  his 
profession  ;  and,  thiDugh  he  sketched  a  great  deal, 
he  is  believed  not  to  have  produced  many  pictures ; 
and  being  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  and  strongly 
attached  to  a  country  life,  he  was  induced  to  enter 
the  church.  After  due  probation  he  was  ordained, 
and  presented  to  the  living  of  Catthorpe.  He  had 
also  by  this  time  married : — "  My  wife's  name 
was  Ensor,  whose  grandmother  was  a  Shakspere, 
descended  from  a  brother  of  everybody's  Shak- 
spere." He  was  a  man  of  a  kindly  unambitious 
temper,  strongly  attached  to  a  country  life,  and 
his  poetry  has  all  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of 
his  character.  His  '  Grongar-Hill,'  having  found 
its  way  into  all  the  collections,  is  the  most  read, 
and  has  been  generally  the  most  admired  of  his 
poems.  But  there  is  more  power  and  more  of 
poetic  feeling  displayed  in  his  '  Ruins  of  Rome,' 
which  deserves  a  far  higher  reputation  than  it  has 
obtained.  Johnson — and  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
read  his  judicial  censures,  even  when  we  least  agree 
with  them—  says,  in  comparing  it  with  '  Grongar- 
Hill,'  "  the  idea  of  the  '  Ruins  of  Rome  '  strikes 
more,  but  pleases  less  ;  and  the  title  raises  greater 
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expectations  than  the  performance  gratifies."  But 
this  is  hardly  true,  and  if  Dyer  had  entirely  thrown 
off  the  conventional  shackles,  that  all  then  gloried 
in  wearing,  and  which  he  was  blamed  for  wearing 
loosely,  he  would  have  secured  a  permanent  place 
among  the  best  of  our  lesser  poets.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  imagination,  if  his  imagination  was  not 
of  a  high  order  ;  and  he  had  a  painter's  eye  for  the 
harmonies  of  Nature,  and  a  painter's  feeling  for 
the  glory  of  her  colouring.  He  was  versatile,  and 
his  mind  wanted  the  chastening  of  intense  con- 
centration of  purpose  ;  but  as  the  poetry  of  an 
agreeable  and  amiable,  though  somewhat  indolent 
observer  of  Nature,  he  is  far  better  worth  reading 
than  many  a  one  of  higher  name  among  his  con- 
temporaries or  immediate  predecessors — and  he 
will  outlive  many  a  noisier  junior.  This  opinion 
is  rather  heretical,  but  I  take  shelter  under  Words- 
worth's wing,  and  he  is  at  least  as  good  a  judge  as 
most  of  those  who  find  Dyer  to  be  only  wearisome 
and  mediocre. 

He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Catthorpe  in 
1741  (the  income  being  80/.),  and  remained  there 
about  ten  years.  His  rectory-house  is  on  a  hill- 
side, looking  over  the  vale  of  the  Avon,  which  is 
here  very  beautiful,  and  all  about  is  just  the  placid 
scenery  that  such  a  poet  might  delight  to  wander 
among.  In  his  '  Country  Walk '  he  has  described 
its  unobtrusive  beauties,  a  few  lines  from  which 
will  serve  to  depict  and  give  a  specimen  of  his 
manner, — certainly  his  least  beautiful  manner, 
— and  also  help  us  to  fancy  the  poetic  parson's 
unbendings : — 

"  I  am  resolved  this  charming  day 
In  the  open  fields  to  stray ; 
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And  have  no  roof  above  my  head 
But  that  whereon  the  gods  do  tread. 

I  go 

Where  thousand  flaming  flowers  grow  ; 
And  every  neighbouring  hedge  I  greet 
With  honeysuckle  smelling  sweet ; 
Now  o'er  the  daisied  meads  I  stray 
And  meet  with,  as  I  pace  my  way, 
Sweetly  shining  on  my  eye 
A  rivulet  gliding  smoothly  by." 

And  we  can  very  well  imagine  how  amid  such 
walks  he  would  love  to  stroll,  and,  like  another 
clerical  poet,  "  holy  Mr.  Herbert,"  ''  relish  vers- 
ing." Here,  away  from  the  world,  he  employed 
his  leisure  in  the  preparation  of  his  longest  poem — 
'  The  Fleece.'  The  subject  was  no  doubt  sug- 
gested by  the  opportunities  his  residence  here 
afforded  him  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
various  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  wool,  from  its 
being  shorn  from  the  sheep's  back  to  its  conversion 
into  different  articles  of  clothing.  Accordingly 
he  has  drawn  largely  on  the  scenery  of  these  parts, 
and  many  portions  of  the  poem  are  pleasing, 
though,  as  a  whole,  dull  enough.  The  whir  of  the 
stocking-loom  is  still  to  be  heard  at  many  of  the 
cottages, — it  is  the  only  sound,  indeed,  that  disturbs 
the  silence  of  the  street. 

Descending  from  Catthorpe  we  come  upon  the 
*'  Tripontian  fields 

"  Where  ever-gliding  Avon's  limpid  wave 
Thwarts  the  long  course  of  dusty  Watling  Street," 

as  Dyer  sings  in  his  '  Fleece.'  This  is  known  as 
Dove  or  Dow  bridge,  and  here  the  Romans,  as 
some  fancy,  had  ^,pons,  if  not  three,  and  hence  the 
name  Tripontium.     The  present  bridge  is  not  very 
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old  ;  and  the  road,  though  running  along  Watling 
Street,  is  also  modern.  But  the  ancient  Watling 
Street  is  still  traceable  in  part,  for  that  great  people 
made  their  roads  as  if  they  were  to  be  as  durable 
as  they  believed  their  empire  would  be.  Of  the 
four  great  Roman  ways,  we  shall  cross  three  in 
our  journey  by  the  Avon — Watling  Street,  where 
we  now  are,  Ickneld  Street,  and  the  Fosse-way. 

Here  we  will  quit  our  river,  and  proceed  up 
Watling  Street,  and  across  some  fields  to  Lutter- 
worth, which  stands  on  a  hill  beside  the  Swift,  a 
tributary  of  our  river.  These  is  nothing  to  call 
for  notice  on  our  way  to  Lutterworth,  some  three 
miles  ;  and  therefore  we  will  strike  across  the  fields 
the  nearest  way,  taking  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  little  general  gossip  till  we  reach  it.  These 
fields  will  in  themselves  afford  little  more  that  is 
interesting  or  striking  than  any  we  have  passed 
over.  There  are  a  few  broad  prospects,  and  some 
tracts  of  country  that  are  pleasing  in  character,  but 
on  the  whole  the  traveller  will  have  considerable 
calls  on  his  patience.  And  this  he  must  learn  to 
endure  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  country  scenery,  and 
country  life,  wherever  he  bends  his  steps.  A 
pedestrian,  especially  if  he  rambles  alone,  as  every 
pedestrian  must  or  ought  to  do  sometimes,  should 

"  In  solitary  places  be 
Unto  himself  good  company." 

If  he  does  thus  learn  to  depend  on  himself  for 
society,  he  will  soon  care  little  for  the  want  of  any 
other  ;  but,  to  parody  a  saying  of  Montaigne's, — • 
you  must  for  yourself,  to  be  company  to  yourself, 
prepare  yourself  to  entertain  yourself.  And  this 
is  best  done  by  learning  to  draw  all  the  enjoyment 

c  3 
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that  is  possible  out  of  present  scenes  and  circum- 
stances. It  is  surprising  how  much  pleasure  and 
instruction  too  the  most  commonplace  neighbour- 
hood will  yield  to  those  who  know  how  to  draw 
instruction  from  it.  To  the  eye  of  a  painter  the 
dullest  spot  will  afford  some  beauty :  and  where 
there  is  human  life  there  need  never  be  wanting 
matter  to  interest  any  one.  It  only  requires  a 
constant  openness  of  heart  and  understanding  to 
receive  pleasure,  and  it  will  come.  Dr.  Burney 
calls  a  certain  song  "  of  the  rogue  Autolycus" — 
nonsensical ;  yet  it  contains  in  fact  a  truth  far 
deeper  than  many  transcendentalisms.  Not  how- 
ever to  go  beyond  our  text,  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  it  imparts  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
to  a  pedestrian  within  the  same  limits  : 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way, 
And  merrily  heut  the  stile-a  ; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

This  is  true  wisdom,  in  spite  of  the  Doctor :  and^ 
happily,  it  is  practicable  to  some  extent.  Black 
care,  we  know,  often  sits  behind  the  horseman ; 
but  the  footman  is  to  blame  who  lets  her  mount 
his  knapsack.  A  country  ramble  should  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  care — it  is  a  little  break  in  our 
serious  employments,  a  diversion  from  the  stern 
business  of  the  world,  and  all  thought  of  them 
should  be  laid  aside.  To  do  so  is  both  needful 
and  wholesome.  The  more  thoroughly  Me  use  the 
present  hour  the  more  fit  shall  we  be  for  work 
when  we  get  back  to  it,  and  the  more  cheerfully 
shall  we  return  to  it.  Work  indeed  is  enjoyment 
after  a  well  spent  country  holiday. 
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A  cheerful  temper  will  in  every  way  smooth  the 
rambler's  path.     It  should  be  his  object  in  passing 
through  a  district  to  become   as  thoroughly  ac- 
iquainted  with  it  as  time  will  permit.     The  scenery, 
the  antiquities,  or  the  natural  history,  should  not 
alone  occupy  our  thoughts.     The  inhabitants  are 
at  least  as  much  deserving  of  our  observation  and 
regard  ;  and   they  will  repay  our  best  attention. 
The  peasantry  of  the  several  counties  of  England 
have  not  been  fairly  compared  and  understood.     It 
is  not  easy  to  know  them  ;  to  their  wealthy  neigh- 
bours they  are  reserved  and  inaccessible  in  their 
genuine  state  ;  to  strangers  they  are  shy  ;  and  when 
they  thus  stand  on  their  "  manners  "  they  are  ex- 
peedingly  unnatural.     Perhaps  no  one  has  a  better 
chance  of  seeing  them  as  they  are  than  a  pedestrian, 
who  will  meet  them  frankly  and  cheerfully.     He 
falls  in  with  them  on  the  road  ;  he  often  finds  an 
excuse  for  looking  into  their  cottages  ;  and  he  may 
see  as  much  as  he  pleases  of  their  social  habits  by 
the  fire-side  of  the  village  inn.     Nor  should  any  of 
these  means  be  neglected,  or  any  other  that  may 
I  occur.     The  wanderer  should  beware,  if  he  really 
wishes  to  know  them,  of  haughtiness  or  inquisitive- 
ness.      Undue  familiarity  he  need   not  fear  from 
i  them,  as  there  is  always  respect  and  good  feeling 
[enough  about  the  English  peasant  to  prevent  that. 
( The  secret  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  country- 
fman,  as  it  is  of  every  one  else,  is  to  respect  his 
I  ways  of  thoughts  and  expression ;  and,  if  there  be 
i  candour,  that  feeling  will  not  be  wanting.     The 
\  surest  way  to  shut  out  knowledge,  as  well  as  happi- 
I  ness,  is  to  let  the  heart  and  the  lip  carry  an  ever- 
lasting sneer.     Better  by  far  like  too  much  than 
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too  little.  And  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
every  man,  however  humble  or  ignorant  he  may- 
be, has  feelings,  affections,  sympathies,  and  these 
should  ever  be  treated  with  respect  as  holy  things. 
He  who  cannot  in  his  heart  respond  to  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  poor  man,  had  better  avoid  intercourse 
with  him. 

The  leisurely  rambler,  and  all  rambling  should 
be  leisurely, — Horace's  maxim  is  as  much  for  the 
pedestrian  as  for  any  one,  '•'•  festiyia  lente^^ — the 
leisurely  rambler  will  often  be  surprised  at  the 
curious  information  he  will  gather  ;  the  relics  of 
old  customs  he  will  catch  sight  of;  the  clear 
thought,  and  original  "  mother  wit,"  as  well  as 
the  marvellous  stupidity,  and  desperate  ignorance, 
of  those  he  encounters ;  the  kindness,  self-denial, 
and  various  virtues ;  with,  alas,  but  too  many 
opposing  vices.  One  thing  he  will  not  fail  to  have 
— an  intense  and  overpowering  feeling  of  the  need 
of  some  effort  being  made  to  enlighten  (a  word 
but  too  applicable,  morally  and  mentally)  our  pea- 
santry and  to  improve  their  condition.  And  he 
will  inquire,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  why  those  who 
alone  can  with  hope  of  success  adventure  on  the 
task  let  the  paltry  jealousies  and  the  unholy  strifes 
of  party  prevent  them  from  earnest,  anxious,  and 
steady  co-operation  for  so  pure  an  object. 

But  I  am  plunging  into  most  unreasonable 
depths,  and  therefore  quit  the  subject,  lest  you 
quit  me.  I  only  meant,  gentle  reader,  to  point 
out  what  a  large  store  of  information,  of  pleasure, 
and  of  matter  for  serious  thought,  lay  a  little  out 
of  sight,  perhaps,  but  to  be  found  for  the  seeking, 
even  in    the  dullest   route :   and  how  a  cheerful 
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temper  and  an  open  heart  would  "  make  a  sun- 
shine in  the  shadiest  place."  And  to  illustrate 
this,  I  thought  of  saying  something  about  villagers, 
and  village  inns,  and  wakes,  and  gipsies,  and  so 
on,  when  I  slipt  almost  at  starting  into  that  deep 
water.  But  you  will  be  spared  some  weariness  by 
it  perhaps. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  reformer's  GRAVE. 

We  shall  not  need  to  stay  very  long  at  Lutter- 
worth. The  town  has  little  in  itself  to  call  for 
observation.  It  is  a  respectable  and  apparently 
flourishing  place  ;  not  very  large,  but  a  neat,  com- 
fortable country  town.  There  are  some  good 
houses,  a  mechanics'  institute,  with  its  lectures  and 
lecture-rooms,  and  no  doubt  its  lecturers  too. 
Altogether  the  place  is  pleasant  to  look  at,  and 
apparently  pleasant  to  live  in.  But  the  chief  object 
of  interest  is  of  course  the  church.  It  stands  behind 
and  above  the  town,  and  is  a  prominent  object  for 
a  great  distance :  it  is  of  the  early  pointed  style  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  of  some  architectural  merit 
and  interest,  and  of  large  size.  At  different  times, 
however,  it  has  undergone  repairs  and  alterations 
which  have  not  added  to  its  purity  of  style,  and  in 
a  storm  which  occurred  some  years  back  its  spire 
was  blown  down,  and  has  not  been  replaced,  so  that 
it  is  considerably  altered  externally  from  its  origi- 
nal appearance,  and  not  less  so  internally.  Yet  all 
that  is  as  nothing,  for  it  is  still  the  church  in 
which  Wiclif  for  the  last  years  of  his  life 
preached  and  taught,^ — from  this  place  proceeded 
those  thoughts  that  took  root  in  other  minds,  and 
sprung  up  and  spread  ever  higher  and  wider,  till 
they  ripened  into  the  great  event  of  1517  ;  and 
what  that  has  led  to  we  all  know. 

Wiclif  has  been  judged  very  differently  as  men 
iave  come  prepared  to  read  his  character ;  and  now 
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perhaps  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  him  with  less 
admiration  than  at  almost  any  previous  period. 
So  be  it ;  fashions  change,  and  men  change  with 
them,  but  no  fashion  can  change  truth  into  a  lie. 
Rightly  to  estimate  Wiclif  is  not  easy  perhaps, 
yet  neither  is  it  very  difficult,  and  however  much, 
learned  antiquaries  may  dwell  on  the  rust  of  the 
medal,  the  true  outline  is  easily  traceable.  Let  us 
look  at  what  he  taught,  and  then  we  can  estimate 
his  merit.  He  saw  that  true  spirituality  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  church  by  worldliness ;  that 
priestly  dominion  overtopped  and  supplanted  the 
secular  power ;  that  a  low  standard  of  moral  truth 
was  set  up  by  the  substitution  of  general  money- 
pardons  for  sinful  conduct,  instead  of  pointing  to 
the  abundant  mercy  of  God.  He  learned  this 
from  his  Bible,  and  he  communicated  the  truth  to 
others.  He  could  not  be  silent.  Come  what  might, 
he  must  speak  out.  And  where  he  found  guid- 
ance himself,  he  taught  others  to  look  for  it ;  and 
that  they  might  there  find  it,  he  gave  them  the  word 
in  their  own  tongue.  This  is  a  plain  and  direct 
course,  and  that  he  took  it  speaks  aloud  for  his 
sincerity.  Surely  a  man  thoughtful  only  of  him- 
self might  have  found  a  more  speedy  mode  and  a 
likelier  to  advance  himself.  Then  there  was  a 
multitude  of  saints  held  up  as  listening  to  the  sup- 
pliant ;  against  all  this  he  was  the  first  Protestant. 
As  it  appears  he  saw,  as  Luther  after  him  saw 
also,  that  semblance  had  usurped  the  place  of 
reality — idolatry  of  true  worship — and  against  it 
he  declared  an  internecine  war.  He  proclaimed 
what  he  believed  was  the  ancient  gospel-truth  of 
individual  responsibility,  and  he  appealed  from  the 
traditions  and  the  scriptures  of  the  fathers  to  the 
scriptures  of  the  primitive  disciples— the  Word  of 
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God,  as  alone  of  authority.  This  was  not  a  light 
thing  to  do.  To  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, nay,  more,  to  denounce  him  as  indeed  most 
erring,    Anti-Christ   himself,  was   surely   putting 

i  all  at  once  to  the  test.  I  think  there  was  no  half- 
heartedness  here.  This  surely  was  bearding  the 
lion.  •  That  he  should  have  been,  as  has  been  said, 
insincere,  dishonest,  is  hard  to  believe.  A  self- 
seeker  !     Fair  prospects  of  success,  as  men  of  this 

ii  world  would  judge,  had  opened  before  him,  if  he 

I  would  have  pursued  the  beaten  path. 

But  the  bitterness  of  his  language  has  been  bit- 
terly declaimed  against.  Placid  literary  gentle- 
men, sitting  at  their  ease  by  the  quiet  fire-sides  of 
their  well-carpeted  studies,  find  his  harshness  of 
speech  unbearable  and  indefensible.  And  indeed 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  evil 
he  saw  about  him  and  of  his  adversaries  with  the 
meekness  of  a  modern  controversialist :  but  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference  of  the 
times ;  and  in  truth  it  must  be  confessed  he  was 
a  lion  at  his  gentlest,  little  likely  to  "  roar  you  an 
't  were  any  nightingale."  With  him  his  task  was 
an  earnest  one, — not  a  struggle  for  life  or  death 
merely, — he  had  a  testimony  to  deliver,  and  woe 
to  him  if  he  did  not  deliver  it.  He  looked  on  it 
as  a  quarrel  of  more  than  personal  or  even  tem- 
poral interest,  and,  to  use  the  mighty  words  of 
Milton,  wanted  not  that  it  should  be  shivered  into 
small  fragments  and  bickerings.  And  the  truth  is, 
no  reformer  ever  did  use  only  mild  phraseology  ;  as 
Luther  said  of  himself  in  like  circumstances,  "  a 
man  fighting  with  the  devil  and  his  myrmidons, 
cannot  always  give  soft  words."  It  does  seem  to 
me,  after  reading  many  books  about  it,  and  weigh- 

'.  ing  the  matter  as  well  as  I  am  able,  that  he  was  in 
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very  deed  a  man  of  a  true  and  honest  heart — a 
fervent,  holy  man ;  and  that  it  was  from  an 
earnest  depth  of  character  and  profound  reverence 
for  truth,  and  not  from  a  cautious  "  feeling  of  his 
way,"  as  has  been  said,  that  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  his  views  arose.  He  proclaimed 
only  what  he  was  assured  of;  but  as  he  saw  far- 
ther, and  felt  convinced  that,  by  solemn  inquiry 
and  sober  reflection,  he  now  did  know  more,  so  he 
withheld  no  longer  his  testimony.  How  could  he  ? 
He  may  have  gone  too  far,  he  may  have  been  mis- 
taken in  some  things ;  but  that  he  sought  after  the 
truth,  and  that  he  found  it,  is  to  me  certain. 

That  he  sought  the  protection  of  the  mighty  of 
the  land  is  true,  and  yet  not  marvellous ;  and 
whether  right  or  wrong,  is  exactly  what  Luther 
did  after  him,  and  what  any  wise  man  would  have 
done  in  his  circumstances,  if  such  protection  were 
to  be  had.  That  he  shrunk  from  danger  is  not 
true,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  he  ran 
into  it.  An  enthusiast  might  do  the  one,  a  hypo- 
crite or  coward  the  other :  he  was  neither,  and  so 
he  neither  courted  danger  nor  by  falsehood  sought 
to  avert  it.  By  some  he  has  been  charged  with 
appealing  to  the  people ;  others  have  found  little 
more  than  scholastic  subtleties  in  his  WTitings. 
One  thing  is  clear,  whatever  the  form,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  indecision  or  indefiniteness  in  his 
main  views  to  his  contemporaries.  On  some  points 
it  was  like  enough  he  w^as  subtle  and  obscure 
too.  Dr.  Lingard,  in  summing  up  his  character, 
which  he  does  with  the  extraordinary  fairness  that 
is  characteristic  of  him  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, says,  that  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist  "  he 
taught  a  doctrine  similar  to  the  impanation  of 
Luther ;"  and  that  when  called  upon  to  defend  his 
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views  thereon,  '^  he  intrenched  himself  behind  so 
many  unintelligible  distinctions,  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  most  acute  logician  to  discover  his 
meaning."  Which  is  quite  probable.  It  would 
indeed  rather  surprise  one  ever  so  little  read  in  the 
theology  of  the  period  before  "Wiclif,  to  discover 
any  one  who  did  not  admit  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  the  church  clear  the  subject  from  the 
entanglement  of  these  scholastic  subtleties,  A 
century  and  a  half  later  it  was  the  rock  upon  which 
Luther  and  his  disciples  had  nearly  made  ship- 
wreck of  their  common  cause.  That  he  had  faults 
is  beyond  question,  but,  as  it  has  been  finely  said 
by  Southey,*  "  considering  the  intrepidity  and 
ardour  of  his  mind,  it  is  surprising  that  his  errors 
were  not  more  and  greater.  A  great  and  admir- 
able man  he  was ;  his  fame,  high  as  it  is,  is  not 
above  his  deserts ;  and  it  suffers  no  abatement  upon 
comparison  with  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who 
have  followed  in  the  path  which  he  opened." 

Besides  his  own  teaching,  he  insured  the  propa- 
gation of  his  views  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  num- 
ber of  assistants,  his  "  poor  priests  "  as  he  called 
them,  and  also  l3y  the  translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  and  these  means,  no  doubt,  did 
more  to  diffuse  his  opinions  than  his  own  preaching. 
His  New  Testament,  according  to  Professor  Bluntj" 
(a  sufficient  authority  in  such  a  matter),  "  might 
at  this  day  be  read  in  our  churches  without  the 
necessity  of  many,  even  verbal  alterations,  and  on 
comparing  it  with  the  authorised  version  of  King 
James,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  was  ham- 
mered on  Wiclif's  anvil."  | 

*  Book  of  the  Church. 

I  Sketch  of  the  Reformation,  p.  87. 

X  In  the  excellent  •  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature 
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We    may  say,  indeed,    that   Wiclif   did    more 
than  any  for  several  centuries  before  him  to  break 
the  fetters  from  the  soul  of  man  ;  to  produce  and 
perfect   that   spiritual   freedom,  possessing  which 
alone  the  human  intellect  can  walk  erect.     The 
mighty  truth  he  again  proclaimed,  that  erring  man 
must  strive  to  render  to  his  Maker  a  reasonable 
service,  and  that  his  Divine  Master  will  stoop  to 
aid  him  therein,  if  he  in  faith  and  humility  seek  his 
aid.     Obscured  as  religion  had  then  become  with 
the  thick  piles  of  saintly  intercession,  penances, 
and   money-worship,    such   an    unfolding    of    the 
divinity  must,  one  would  think,  have  come  to  a[ 
thoughtful  mind  as  a  most  sublime  revelation,  and 
if  to  us  a  still  clearer  vision  has  been  opened,  let' 
us  not  withhold  honour  from  him  who  amid  the 
thick  darkness  sought  after  and  found  a  way  to  the 
heavenly  throne,  and  pointed  it  out  to  others  that 
they  too  might  walk  therein.     Were  I  ever  so  to 
diifer  from  his  opinions,  did  I   hate  them   even,  I 
think  I  should  still  reverence  the  man. 
in  England,'  vol.  ii.,  specimens  are  given  of  Wiclif  s  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Craik  holds 
a  less  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  English  style  than 
that  above  expressed,  calling  it  "rude  and  difficult."     But 
if  it  be  read  without  regard  to  the  uncouth  spelling,  and 
with    the    somewhat    full-mouthed    pronunciation   of   the  i 
northern  and  midland  counties,  it  will  be  found  quite  as  { 
plain  to  the  ear  as  the  dialect  in  the  present  day  of  either 
Yorkshire  or  Leicestershire,  where  Wiclif  was  born,  and 
where  he  lived — of  course  keeping  in  mind  the  peculiar  use 
of  the  letter  (printed)  J,  which,  to  borrow  Dr.  Todd's  illus- 
ti'ation  from  his  preface  to  Wiclif  "s  '  Apology,'  printed  for  '< 
the  Camden  Society,  is  sometimes  to  be  represented  by  the  I 
soft  or  quiescent  gh,  as  in  tau Jt,  taught ;  sometimes  by  g 
hard,  as  in  agen,  agen ;  sometimes  by  Ji,  as  Jerd,  herd;  by  y, ; 
as  Jong,  young ;  and  sometimes  altogether  dropped,  as  in 
2;erth,  earth. 
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Like  the  great  accomplisher  of  the  Reformation, 
which  he  only  commenced,  he  died  in  peace. 
While  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  he 
was  stricken,  and  hardly  could  be  conveyed  to  a 
chair  in  his  vestry,  when  his  spirit  ascended  where 
all  is  true  and  clear  and  blissful.  They  buried  his 
corpse  in  the  church,  and  there  for  some  forty 
years  it  slept  in  its  quiet  bed.  But  when  at  Con- 
stance that  council  sat  which  has  crowned  itself 
with  eternal  infamy  by  its  treacherous  murder  of 
Huss  and  of  Jerome,  it  was  ordained  that  it  should 
rest  there  no  longer.  Wiclif's  doctrines  were 
condemned,  and  his  body  ordered  to  be  exhumed 
and  burnt,  "  if  it  could  be  discerned  from  those  of 
the  faithful."  Fuller  shall  tell  the  rest :— "  In 
obedience  thereunto,  Richard  Fleming,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  diocesan  of  Lutterworth,  sent  his  officers 
(vultures  with  a  quick  sight  sent  at  a  dead  carcase  !) 
to  ungrave  him  accordingly.  To  Lutterworth 
they  come,  sumner,  commissary,  official,  chan- 
cellor, proctors,  doctors,  and  the  servants  (so  that 
the  remnant  of  the  body  would  not  hold  out  a  bone 
amongst  so  many  hands),  take  what  is  left  out  of 
the  grave,  and  burn  them  to  ashes,  and  cast  them 
into  Swift,  a  neighbouring  brook  running  hard  by. 
Thus  this  brook  hath  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon, 
Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas, 
they  into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of 
Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now 
is  dispersed  all  the  world  over."  *  "I  know  not," 
says  Fuller,  in  another  place,  '^  whether  the  vulgar 
tradition  be  worth  remembrance,  that  the  brook  into 

*  Wordsworth  has  embodied  the  conclusion  of  this  pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,'  a  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  of  the  poetical  richness  of  Fuller,  hidden  as  it 
often  is  by  its  quaint  drapery. 
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which  Wiclif 's  ashes  were  poured,  never  since  over- 
flowed the  banks."  It  is  worth  remembering  for  one 
thing  at  least,  as  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  people ;  and  perhaps,  also,  it  would  be 
worth  thinking  over  by  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  copy  the  tactics  of  this  Council  of  Constance. 

The  pulpit  from  which  he  preached  still  stands 
in  the  church.  It  is  of  oak  rather  richly  carved, 
but  the  carving  is  almost  filled  up  with  thick  coats 
of  varnish.  Only  the  body  of  the  pulpit  is  an- 
cient ;  the  other  parts  are  carved  in  a  kind  of 
resemblance  of  it,  but  they  are  much  inferior.  A 
plain  old  oak  chair  is  also  shown  as  that  in  which 
he  is  said  to  liave  died.  It  stands  in  the  vestry, 
where  is  also  his  table  ;  and  on  the  wall  hangs  an 
old  velvet  robe  by  time  and  the  worms  brought  to 
decay,  and  not  by  them  alone,  for  it  is  enclosed  in 
a  glass  case  to  preserve  it  from  human  visitors, 
who  generally  carried  off  a  fragment.  His  por- 
trait, too,  is  there — a  grave,  venerable  head,  ex- 
pressive of  much,  but  wanting  the  fire  that  must 
have  been  in  his  eye.  Whether  it  is  at  all  au- 
thentic I  know  not.  A  few  years  back  the  people 
of  Lutterworth  erected  a  memorial  to  their  great! 
rector.  It  is  a  basso-rilievo  representing  him 
preaching  from  the  altar,  and  is  a  work  of  much 
merit.  The  sculptor  of  it  is  Mr.  Westmacott,  jun., 
and,  like  all  his  works,  it  exhibits  the  marks  of 
genius,  knowledge,  and  careful  thought.  The 
church  itself  is  a  large  one,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  interior  has  been  at  various  times 
altered  in  such  a  manner  as  quite  to  have  changed 
its  character.  The  only  thing  that  ever  appears  to 
have  been  thought  of  was  to  make  as  many  sittings 
as  possible,  a  matter  of  course  most  desirable- 
particularly  if  the  town  was  not  sufficiently  large 
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for  another  church — but  some  regard  should  have 
been  shown  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  church.  The  present  tall  pews 
are  comparatively  recent :  there  are  a  few  of  the 
first  pews  in  the  side  aisles  which  have  some  carv- 
ing about  them ;  on  one  of  these  I  noticed  the 
date  1637. 

There  are  a  good  many  pleasant  rambles  around 
Lutterworth  to  repay  those  who  have  time  to  seek 
for  them  ;  but  we  have  been  long  enough  from  our 
|iAvon,  and  must  prepare  to  return  to  it.  We  may 
!  rejoin  it  by  following  the  little  brook  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  or  by  some  shorter  cut 
across  the  fields.  The  Swift  is  rather  pretty  for 
I  the  remainder  of  its  course ;  it  is  said  to  owe  its 
Iname  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  but  it  is  not 
jrapid  as  a  mountain-stream  is  rapid.  Most  of  the 
(rivers,  however,  in  these  parts  are  sluggish,  as  the 
ijAvon  is  for  example,  and  consequently  when  one 
|is  somewhat  swifter  than  ordinary  it  is  made  much 
of;  thus,  for  a  similar  reason,  another  tributary  of 
the  Avon,  which  we  shall  come  to  hereafter,  is 
called  the  Arrow.  From  the  meadows  through 
which  the  Swift  runs  Lutterworth  has  a  more 
picturesque  appearance  than  elsewhere.  The  town 
straggles  up  the  side  of  an  irregular  hill,  whose 
summit  is  crowned  by  the  old  church,  and  the 
lively  brook  careers  briskly  round  its  base.  There 
ire  no  buildings  remarkable  either  for  their  pro- 
3ortions  or  for  their  age,  but  their  situation  makes 
5ome  amends,  and  the  modern  improvements  of  the 
ihurch  are  here  fortunately  not  discernible,  while 
;he  brook  itself  give  a  graceful  finish  to  the  picture, 
)eing  fringed  with  alders  and  its  banks  mottled 
vith  gay  flowers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RUGBY. 

From  Dow-bridge,  where  we  left  the  AVon,  to 
Brownsover,  where  the  Swift  falls  into  it,  somej 
four  or  five  miles,  it  has  passed  no  place  of  any 
consequence,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  scenery 
to  call  for  remark.  Clifton  and  Newton,  one  on 
either  side  of  it,  are  indeed  the  only  villages  that 
occur.  Samuel  Carte,  the  antiquary,  was  vicar  of 
Clifton ;  and  there  his  more  celebrated  son,  Tho- 
mas Carte,  the  historian,  was  born.  A  little  be- 
yond Brownsover,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
river  on  the  left,  lies  Rugby ;  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance since  the  formation  of  the  Birmingham 
Railway,  but  of  more  interest  from  its  well-known 
Grammar-school.  Of  interest  the  town  itself  has 
none — except  to  graziers  and  sportsmen,  who  find 
a  good  deal  in  its  cattle-fairs  and  its  hunting 
''  meets."  Rugby  school  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  by  a  native  either  of  Rugby  or  of 
Brownsover,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  Law- 
rance  Sheriff.  He  was  a  citizen  of  London,  some 
say  a  shopkeeper,  but  whether  a  grocer  or  a 
haberdasher  is  not  agreed ;  he  endowed  his  school 
liberally  with  lands,  some  of  which,  being  in  Lon- 
don, have  increased  in  value  at  least  equally  with 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  money.  The  school 
buildings,  which  are  rather  extensive,  were  erected 
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in  1809,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Hakewell,  and  are 
a  handsome  example  of  the  Elizabethan  style. 
The  number  of  boys  is  of  course  various,  depend- 
ing much  on  the  standing  of  the  school,  the  cele- 
brity of  the  master,  and  the  like  ;  but  is  generally 
above  three  hundred.  When  Dr.  Arnold  was  at 
the  head  of  it  the  number  was  much  higher  ;  and 
it  is,  I  believe,  much  higher  now. 

"Whatever  of  general  interest  there  is  in  Rugby 
arises  from  the  connection  of  Dr.  Arnold  with  it. 
Rugby,  indeed,  is  especially  associated  with  his 
name;  as  his  biographer  remarks — "  With  his  en- 
trance on  his  work  at  Rugby  his  public  life  (if  it 
may  be  so  called),  no  less  than  his  professional  life, 
properly  begins  :"  while  here  all  the  writings  by 
which  he  will  be  remembered  were  produced,  and 
here  he  died.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  history  which 
Bacon  enumerates,  that  of  man,  he  says,  "is  of 
most  profit  and  use."  And  if  the  profit  and  use  of 
biography  be  that  we  may  learn  from  the  example 
of  others  how  best  to  fulfil  our  part,  then  there  are 
few  lives  better  worth  our  study  than  that  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  Not  of  course  because  we  shall  there 
find  circumstances  similar  to  our  own  that  may 
serve  as  rules  to  direct  us ;  but  because  we  may 
there  see  how  the  whole  man  may  be  moulded  into 
completeness  and  nobleness  of  character ;  how  to 
attain  that  self-discipline  which  will  enable  us  to 
make  our  position  and  our  pursuits  in  life,  not 
hindrances,  but  helps;  to  impart  dignity  to  our 
calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  rather  than  to  seek 
honour  from  it. 

It  is  refreshing  as  well  as  instructive  to  study 
such  a  character  as  that  of  Arnold — so  sober,  so 
true,  so  earnest.     He  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  man 
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of  large  attainments,  of  great  powers  of  mind  ;  and 
yet  considerate,  kind  and  gentle  as  a  child.  Firmly- 
attached  to  his  own  views  on  all  important  subjects, 
because  he  had  carefully  considered  his  opinions 
and  formed  them  deliberately,  he  could  still  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  most  differed  from  him ; 
and  even  when  he  thought  their  sentiments  perni- 
cious, he  was  careful  to  separate  the  sentiments 
themselves  from  the  individuals  who  propagated 
them,  so  long  as  he  saw  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  held  in  honesty  of  heart.  A  catholic,  tolerant, 
and  liberal  spirit  characterized  his  whole  conduct, 
and  is  impressed  on  all  his  writings ;  and  that  aris- 
ing not,  as  is  often  the  case,  from  indifference,  but 
the  result  of  the  very  intensity  with  which  he  clung 
to  his  own  deliberately  formed  opinions.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  character  of  such  completeness  and 
compact  unity  is  to  be  met  with  ;  such  breadth  of  I 
view,  such  clearness  of  vision  ;  such  energy,  and- 
such  steadiness  of  purpose  ;  and  along  with  all, 
and  as  a  cement  to  the  whole,  such  loftiness  and 
moral  beauty. 

It  must  have  been  no  common  privilege  to  have 
been  educated  by  such  a  man ;  and  his  pupils  owe 
it  to  their  master's  memory  to  show  that  they  have 
estimated  it  aright — as,  indeed,  some  have  shown 
already.  His  notions  of  education  were  of  the 
highest  order — were  worthy  of  himself.  He  sought, 
to  prepare  the  whole  man  for  a  life  of  honourable 
exertion ;  for  usefulness  as  well  as  skilfulness  ;  to  i 
create,  as  he  told  his  pupils,  "  a  spirit  of  manly,  I 
and  much  more  of  Christian  thoughtfulness,"  as 
opposed  to  the  besetting  sin  of  our  day,  a  sneering 
and  frivolous  spirit :  and  hence  he  ever  besought 
them  earnestly  to  cultivate  all  the  powers  of  their, 
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I  minds,  as  intrusted  to  them  for  a  high  and  noble 

j  purpose.     Very  instructive  is  it  to  read  his  short 

i  sermons  to  his  pupils — to  see  the  entireness  with 

i  which  he  had  given  his  mind  to  his  work,  and  the 

deep  and  affectionate  interest  with  which  he  re- 

I  garded  his  pupils ;    facts    which  his  letters   show 

equally,  though  often  differently,  as   speaking   of 

them,  rather  than  to  them. 

His  teaching  was  for  their  manhood,  as  well  as 
for  their  youth.  He  taught  them  steadily  and 
thoughtfully  to  adjust  their  conduct  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  might  at  any  time  be  placed, 
i  and  not  to  fancy  that  either  intellectually  or  mo- 
rally their  hope  was  in  the  future.  Neither  in 
!  youth  nor  middle  age  will  it  do,  he  told  them,  to 
I  indulge  such  a  hope :  "  On  the  contrary,  our  hope 
I  must  lie,  not  in  escape,  but  in  victory.  If  our 
I  temptations  press  us  hard,  we  cannot  expect  to 
I  have  them  exchanged  for  others  less  powerful ; 
they  will  remain  with  us,  and  we  must  overcome 
them  or  perish.  Have  we  tastes  not  fully  recon- 
ciled to  our  calling — faculties  which  seem  not  to 
have  found  their  proper  field?  We  must  seek  our 
remedy,  not  from  without,  humanly  speaking,  but 
from  within:  we  must  discipline  ourselves;  we 
must  teach  our  tastes  to  cling  gracefully  around 
that  duty  to  which  else  they  must  be  helplessly 
fastened.  If  any  faculties  appear  not  to  have 
found  their  proper  field,  we  must  think  that  God 
has,  for  certain  wise  reasons,  judged  it  best  for  us 
that  they  should  not  be  exercised ;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  render  him  the  service  of  others.  .  .  . 
Fortune  will  not  suit  herself  to  our  wishes:  we 
Imust  learn  to  suit  our  wishes  to  her."  Lessons  of 
wisdom  we  are  none  of  us  too  old  to  learn.     His 

D  2 
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own  life  realized  all  that  he  set  before  his  scholars. 
He  was,  as  he  told  them  they  should  be,  ever 
learning— ever  seeking  to  become  wiser  and  better, 
as  well  as  more  erudite ;  and  hence  there  was  ever 
increasing  beauty  and  nobleness  in  his  character, 
Mdth  ever-increasing  knowledge,  till  his  premature 
death.     His  course  was  indeed 

"  like  a  star 
Uuhasting,  unresting." 

Rugby  should  be  visited  for  his  sake,  and  the 
chapel  where  he  preached  and  where  lie  his  re- 
mains :  where,  too,  is  a  monument  to  him  erected 
by  his  friends  and  admirers ;  whose  estimation  of  jl 
him  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  subscription  was| 
large  enough  not  only  to  erect  such  a  memorial, 
but  to  establish  two  scholarships  in  his  own  favourite 
study  of  history,  in  his  own  favourite  university, 
Oxford. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kugby,  on  the 
Warwick  road,  is  Bilton  Hall,  somewhile  the  resi- 
dence of  Addison,  who  purchased  the  manor  of 
Bilton  for  10,000/.,  in  prospect  of  his  unlucky 
marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  The 
house  retains  much  of  the  appearance  it  possessed 
in  Addison's  time ;  but  as  it  lies  more  away  from 
the  river  than  Rugby,  it  is  hardly  worth  wandering 
so  far  to  look  at ;  especially  when  "  the  unsurpass- 
able dulness  of  the  scenery  "  on  that  side  of  Rugby 
is  remembered — "  no  hills,  no  plains,  not  a  single 
wood,  and  but  one  single  copse ;  no  heath,  no  down, 
no  rock,  no  river,  no  clear  stream,— scarcely  any 
flowers,  for  the  lias  is  particularly  poor  in  them — 
notliing  but  one  endless  monotony  of  enclosed  fields 
and  hedge-row  trees."     These   are  Dr.  Arnold's 
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words,  and  every  syllable  of  them  is  within  the 
bounds  of  dullest  truth.  But  although  we  will  get 
away  as  soon  as  we  can  to  our  river,  it  may  be 
proper  to  let  another  say  his  say  about  this  place ; 
and,  moreover,  the  passage  is  worth  quoting  as  a 
very  pretty  specimen  of  topographical  bathos.  It 
is  from  a  most  heavy  *  History  of  the  County  of 
Warwick,  by  Wm.  Smith,  F.R.S.A.'  As  has 
been  said,  the  house,  with  its  grounds,  remains 
nearly  as  when  Addison  inhabited  it.  "  On  enter- 
ing the  mansion,  a  thrill  of  respect,  even  to  venera- 
tion, unavoidably  passes  through  the  bosom  of  the 
examiner,  when  he  finds  that  the  furniture  used  by 
this  learned  man  still  remains ;  and  the  pictures, 
partly  selected  by  his  judgment,  or  procured  as  a 
tribute  to  his  feelings,  ornament  the  walls,  and 
occupy  precisely  the  same  station  as  when  he  was 
wont  to  pause  and  admire  them  :  seldom  has  the 
residence  of  a  poet  had  the  fortune  to  be  so  pre- 
served for  the  gratification  of  posterity."  The  pic- 
tures of  Addison's  selecting,  he  very  graciously 
adds,  "  do  much  credit  to  the  correctness  of  his 
taste." 

Somewhat  below  Eugby,  on  a  rising  ground  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  stands  Newbold-on- 
Avon :  a  place  that  might  be  described  somewhat 
in  Touchstone's  manner,  and  so  passed  by,  as 
many  places  we  have  already  visited,  and  are  yet 
to  visit,  must  be.  But  in  truth  this,  if  one's  me- 
mory may  be  trusted,  is  a  strange  odd  place ;  one 
there  is  no  making  anything  of.  There  is  about 
its  meadows  an  absolute  plexus  of  canals  and  rail- 
ways, running  under  and  over  each  other  in  a  quite 
unaccountable  manner :  now  beneath  the  road,  now 
above  it ;  under  the  church,  across  the  river,  in  all 
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directions,  and  sending  out  ten  taenia  in  a  marvel- 
lous fashion.  On  the  map  they  all  look  simple 
enough,  but  in  reality  are  quite  incomprehensible. 
Their  entanglement  defies  disentangling :  they  are 
worse  than  Rosamond's  maze :  more  bewildering 
than  an  act  of  parliament.  After  trying  for  half  a 
morning  there,  and  somewhat  less  on  the  map  at 
home,  I  am  compelled  to  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
task,  and  confess  myself  in  something  like  the  pre- 
dicament Christopher  Sly  must  have  found  himself 
after  his  adventures  were  over,  and  he  had  got  back 
to  Barton  Heath. 

Leaving  Newbold,  then,  we  hasten  over  an  up- 
and-down-hilly  piece  of  road  (to  borrow  a  country- 
woman's compound  epithet)  to  Newnham  Regis. 
Here  we  have  at  last  fairly  escaped  from  the  dull 
monotony  of  that  part  of  Warwickshire  through 
which  our  river  has  hitherto  flowed.  The  valley 
is  wide,  and  adorned  with  fine  trees ;  the  river 
glides  Avith  a  gentle  murmur  along  it ;  the  banks 
are  diversified  ;  the  low  hills  on  either  side  slope 
gently  towards  each  other ;  and  the  long  range  of 
Dunsmore  Heath  gives  character  to  the  distance. 
Newnham  Regis,  or  King's  Newnham,  for  it  is 
called  either  indifferently,  as  its  name  implies,  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Crown.  According  to  Dug- 
dale  it  is  mentioned  in  some  legal  proceedings  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as  the  property  of  that 
monarch.  Dugdale,  in  his  *  History  of  Warwick- 
shire,' describes  the  church  of  Newnham  Regis  as 
being  without  arms  or  monuments ;  and  Thomas, 
in  his  additions  to  Dugdale,  informs  us  that  "the 
seats  are  very  handsome ;  on  the  walls  of  the 
church  are  paintings  in  fresco  of  the  four  Evange- 
lists in  full  proportion ;  on  the  north-side  wall  of 
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I  the  chancel  the  offerings  of  the  wise  men ;  on  the 
south  wall  the  taking  down  of  our  Saviour  from 
the  cross."  Of  the  church  the  tower  alone  re- 
mains ;  and  the  churchyard  is  perverted  to  a  farm- 
yard. The  body  of  the  church  was  taken  down  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  having 
been  for  some  time  disused  ;  the  owner  of  the  farm, 
naturally  enough,  caring  more  for  his  purchase- 
money  than  for  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Ireland 
appears  to  have  seen  the  church  just  before  its 
destruction :  the  "  altar  was  decorated  with  some 
good  paintings  in  fresco  well  preserved,"  he  tells 
us  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  anything  out  of  his 
account  of  them.  ''  They  seem  to  bear  the  cha- 
racter and  style  of  painting  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
The  designs  are  from  subjects  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  their  mann^  are  not  unlike  those  of 
Rubens,  but  have  more  the  air  of  the  Italian  school. 
I  have  preserved  a  fragment  of  this  work  as  a  spe- 
cimen." It  is  a  provoking  thing  that  monuments  of 
interest  should  be  thus  left  to  worse  than  Vandals' 
hands ;  and  hardly  less  provoking  that  Ireland  should 
have  so  stupidly  lost  the  opportunity  of  preserving 
something  better  than  the  fragment  he  boasts  that 
"  the  love  of  the  arts  induced  him  carefully  to  pre- 
serve." The  living  of  King's  Newnham  had  been 
some  time  before  the  desecration  of  the  church 
united  with  tliat  of  Church  Lawford.  Close  by  the 
river,  about  a  mile  before  reaching  the  church,  is 
a  medicinal  bath,  once  in  high  repute.  A  little 
volume,  descriptive  of  its  virtues,  was  published 
in  1587,  entitled  '  A  brief  Discourse  of  certain 
Baths,  or  Medicinal  Waters,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wickshire,' &c.  Its  author,  Walter  Bailey,  M.D., 
was  a  physician  of  considerable  note  in  his  day. 
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Old  Church  Towl^Newnham  Regis. 


He  enters  pretty  fully  into  details  of  the  diseases 
for  which  these  waters  are  remedial ;  but  there,  of 
course,  we  need  not  follow  him :  in  the  chapter  on 
the  proper  times  for  drinking  them,  there  is  a 
passage  curious  as  illustrating  the  superstitions 
then  prevailing  in  the  world  of  medicine.  He  has 
been  recommending  summer  as  the  most  fit  season  ; 
but  he  adds — "  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  consider- 
ation of  the  time  to  use  bath-waters,  the  learned 
do  dispute  whether  the  same  may  be  ministered  in 
the  leap-year,  for  that  authors  herein  have  written 
diversely,  and  pronounced  contrary  opinions,  it 
seemeth  to  me  not  necessary  by  long  discourse 
hereof,  to  detain  the  hearer  :  only  this  I  say,  as  I 
do  not  think  but  medicinal  waters  may  be  used  in 
leap-years,  when  great  occasion  urgeth,  so  for  my 
part  I  would  not  rashly  counsel  any  to  use  them  in 
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the  leap-years  unless  great  cause  do  urge  the  use  of 
them."  Our  doctor's  prudence  is  very  commend- 
able, and  not  less  so  in  another  matter  : — *'  As  for 
the  quantity,"  he  says,  "  I  have  known  some  to 
have  drunken  10  pints  in  a  morning,  and  some  12, 
but  for  my  part  I  can  not  in  any  wise  either  com- 
mend or  like  of  these  excessive  quantities."  And 
"  whereas  these  waters  are  both  actually  and  po- 
tentially cold,"  these  large  drinkers  of  them  ''  have 
been  driven  for  a  long  time  to  use  aqua  vitse  and 
hot  things  to  recover  their  former  heat  and  strength 
again.  Wherefore  it  is  safest  to  consist  in  a  me- 
diocrity, and  never  to  adventure  to  drink  above  6 
or  at  the  uttermost  8  pints."  In  regard  to  diet  he 
finds  "  the  usage  and  manner  of  our  countrymen  in 
England  is  utterly  to  be  condemned,  which  while 
they  are  using  the  bathsfiiave  no  regard  to  fruga- 
lity of  diet.  I  admonish  them,  therefore,  to  be 
more  spareful  in  their  diet,  and  so  they  shall  gain 
health  to  their  bodies,  and  comfort  to  their  purse." 
With  which  judicious  prescription  we  leave  him. 

Following  our  stream  we  soon  reach  Bretford 
Bridge,  which  is  in  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  Fosse- 
way.  What  there  was  of  beauty  for^he  next  mile 
or  two  of  the  Avon  is  marred  by  the  straight  line 
of  the  railway  that  here  continually  interferes  with 
it — crossing  it  twice,  and  running  for  some  distance 
in  close  proximity  to  it.  Wolston,  the  next  place 
we  come  to,  is  a  large  village,  but  of  a  very 
wretched  appearance.  The  church  is  large,  and 
has  some  interesting  bits  about  it ;  but  it  is  of 
various  periods,  and  of  little  beauty  as  a  whole,  and 
the  interior  is  quite  unadorned  ;  it  contains,  how- 
ever, a  few  monuments  that  will  perhaps  repay  ex- 
amination.    There  was  once  an  alien  priory  here — 
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a  cell  of  St.  Peter's  supra  Dinam  in  France ;  but  all 
traces  of  it  have  long  disappeared,  though  the  name 
is  retained.  On  its  site  stands  a  remarkably  fine 
old  brick  mansion  :  it  is  close  by  the  Avon  in  a  low- 
situation,  and  is  worth  visiting.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  once  stood  Brandon  Castle ;  but  of  it 
only  a  few  disjointed  fragments  remain. 

As  there  is  no  pathway,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  river  here. 
The  fields  are  pleasant,  but  fairer  are  before  us ; 
and  the  rambler  may  conveniently  turn  aside,  and 
close  his  day's  ramble,  by  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
places  a  little  way  from  the  stream.  The  long  and 
lofty  range  of  hills  on  the  left  that  has  so  agreeably 
relieved  the  landscape  for  the  last  few  miles,  is 
Dunsmore  Heath,  where  the  puissant  Guy 

*'  did  quell  that  wondrous  cow, 

The  passengers  that  used  from  Dunsmore  to  affright." 

This  heath  is  a  portion  of  the  ridge  of  lias  hills 
that  runs  through  a  good  part  of  Warwickshire ; 
about  this  neighbourhood  the  new  red-sandstone, 
with  its  marls,  crops  out  from  beneath  it ;  and  both 
formations  will  afford  the  geologist  some  employ- 
ment ;  while  the  summit  of  the  heath  yields  some 
extensive  prospects,  the  tall  spires  of  Coventry  being 
prominent  objects  on  the  horizon.  But  though  the 
hills  will  be  a  grateful  relief  after  so  long  a  ramble 
in  the  valley,  and  though  there  be  no  cows  now  to 
affright  the  passenger  from  Dunsmore — those  there 
now  being  as  different  from  that  wondrous  one  as 
the  present  Earl  of  Warwick  is  from  his  redoubted 
predecessor — yet  the  stranger  will  do  well  to  diverge 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  to  Combe  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Craven — an  ancient  and  most 
noble   monastic   edifice,    with   grounds   of  fitting 
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stateliness  and  extent.  It  is  about  two  miles  from 
Wolston,  and  the  way  is  almost  a  straight  line 
from  the  bridge — passing  Brandon  and  then  up 
*'  Twelve  o'clock  ride  "  direct  to  the  Abbey- 
grounds.  It  was  from  Combe  Abbey  that  Digby, 
Tresham,  and  some  other  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  designed  to  carry  off  James's 
youthful  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  after- 
wards Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  here  under  the 
care  of  Lord  Harrington,  at  that  time  its  possessor. 
Their  wild  project,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  frus- 
trated by  Harrington,  who  had  received  intimation 
of  their  intention,  hastening  with  his  charge  to 
Coventry.  Elizabeth  returned  to  this  place  in  her 
declining  years,  after  the  misfortunes  of  her  hus- 
band had  been  ended  by  death.  She  was  supposed 
to  have  privately  married  Earl  Craven,  who  had 
become  the  owner  of  Combe  Abbey  ;  and  to  him 
she  left  at  her  death  her  collection  of  pictures, 
which  still  adorns  the  gallery.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  portraits  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  is  a 
very  interesting  historical  collection.  From  this 
place  Coventry  is  not  more  than  two  miles  distant, 
and  no  one  who  has  not  been  there  should  be  near 
it  without  visiting  it,  if  only  to  see  its  almost 
matchless  hall,  and  its  two  adjacent  churches. 
Should  the  season  serve,  these  should  be  seen  by 
moonlight.  Then  the  carvings  and  quaint  tracery 
on  St.  Michael's  marvellous  tower  and  steeple  assume 
a  new  guise,  and  the  ravages  which  time  has  effected 
in  the  soft  stone  in  which  they  are  wrought  pass 
unnoticed,  and  the  silvery  beams  seem  to  linger 
over  the  grotesque  figures,  and  lighten  them  into 
life,  and  the  tall  spire  to  melt  into  the  soft  embrac- 
ing sky. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

STONELEIGH. 

In  returning  from  Coventry,  the  river  may  be  re- 
joined where  it  is  crossed  by  the  London  road  ;  or, 
still  better,  the  lane  at  Wittenhall  may  be  talcen, 
and  then  turning  into  the  fields  by  the  first  gate- 
way on  the  left,  a  few  steps  will  again  plaee  the 
rambler  beside  the  Avon.  There  is  no  footpath, 
but  there  is  no  obstruction  that  any  one  who  wishes 
to  keep  by  the  stream  will  heed.  The  way  is  close 
under  the  "  Lodge"  and  the  "  Rock"  farms,  and  so 
on  to  Broken  Bridge,  where  you  may  turn  aside  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Baginton,  and  thence  to  Stoneleigh, 
or  follow  the  river  to  Cloud  Bridge,  where  it  enters 
Stoneleigh  Park.  Here  the  Avon  becomes  a  really 
picturesque  stream — a  character  it  retains  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  future  course.  On  a  clear  sum- 
mer's day  the  stroll  we  have  now  before  us — 
through  Stoneleigh  Park,  to  Kenilworth,  with  a 
visit  to  Guy's  Cliff  by  the  declining  sun — is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing possible. 

As  we  saunter  along  on  the  soft  turf  by  the 
river's  margin,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  continuous 
succession  of  cheerful  landscapes.  The  stream 
meanders  with  a  genial  murmur  through  fertile 
meads,  between  banks,  at  one  moment  sloping  so 
gently   into  its  waters,  that  the  ripple  from  the 
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feiintest  breeze  washes  over  the  daisies  that  bedeck 
them  ;  and  presently  starting  up  steep,  broken,  with 
an  old  willow  above,  whose  rugged  roots,  bared  by 
the  winter's  floods,  now  afford  a  support  to  the 
pink  convolvulus,  and  all  form  a  picture  that  gazes 
lovingly  at  its  reflection  in  the  dark  mirror  below. 
On  either  hand  are  broad  open  lawns,  and  sunny 
slopes,  running  into  bosky  hillocks ;  a  farm-house 
or  two  half-concealed  among  lofty  trees ;  and  the 
grey  tower  of  the  village  church,  with  a  few  irre- 
gular roof-tops  about  it,  and  a  dark  mass  of  foliage 
beyond :  —  these  are  the  features  of  the  scene 
grouped  differently  at  every  bend  of  our  playful 
stream,  and  with  the  blue  sky  and  fleecy  clouds 
above,  they  make  many  a  picture  that  it  does  the 
heart  good  to  look  upon.  Slowly  will  the  ram- 
bler's feet  move  along  this  part  of  his  journey,  and 
grateful  will  be  the  remembrance  of  it. 

The  church-tower  and  the  little  village  we  saw 
on  the  opposite  bank,  bear  the  somewhat  odd 
sounding  name  of  Bubbenhall,  or  Bobenhall,  or 
Bubnall,  for  it  is  spelt  all  these  ways ;  though  the 
first  appears  to  be  the  correct  one,  the  last  is  the 
way  in  which  it  is  pronounced.  Just  beyond  it  is 
Broken  Bridge,  and  soon  after  is  Cloud  Bridge, 
where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  river  enters 
Stoneleigh  Park.  The  village  of  Stoneleigh  is  to 
the  right  of  the  park,  and  a  sliort  distance  from  the 
Avon.  It  stands  on  a  hill-side,  at  whose  foot  runs 
a  tributary  of  the  Avon — the  Sow;  why  it  has  so 
uncleanly  an  appellation  is  hard  to  determine. 
Stoneleigh  is  a  large  village,  and  with  the  Sow, 
which  is  by  no  means  sluggish,  below  it,  a  pic- 
turesque one.  It  was  a  royal  demesne  before  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  and  it  was  after  that  event 
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held  by  William.  The  registers  of  this  place  are 
rather  full,  and  a  few  details  selected  from  the  ex- 
tracts made  from  them  by  that  best  of  county  his- 
torians, Dugdale,  may  be  given  as  not  only  curious 
in  themselves,  but  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
times  to  which  they  refer :  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  habits  that  can  be  acquired  by  him 
who  wishes  to  understand  history,  to  unclothe  a 
country,  as  it  were,  of  all  its  recent  features,  every 
thing  that  aids  him  in  doing  so  on  any  spot  is 
useful.  To  trace  downv^ards  the  home-history  of  a 
quiet  country  nook  like  this  is  a  pleasant  thing, 
and  here  are  the  materials  with  which  to  do  it. 
This  however  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do,  but  rather 
select  a  few  notes  that  may  assist  one  there  to  do 
something  of  the  kind  for  himself. 

The  country  was  in  early  times  a  vast  wild  :  the 
only  trace  of  a  village  would  be  a  few  mud  hovels- 
somewhat  like  those  yet  to  be  seen  about  the  New 
Forest — huddled  together,  and  here  and  there  one 
of  a  somewhat  better  kind  for  the  free  tenants. 

In  Domesday,  Stoneleigh  woods  are  said  to  ex- 
tend four  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth — 
Kenilworth  forming  a  part  of  them — and  in  them 
the  king  had  feeding  for  two  thousand  hogs. 
The  king's  tenants  (who  were  called  sokemanni, 
or  sokemen,  as  holding  their  lands  in  socage,  i.e. 
by  the  tenure  of  the  plough)  were  every  three 
weeks  to  do  their  suit  at  the  king's  court,  held  for 
this  manor  on  Motshill,  whence  its  name,  says 
Dugdale,  the  word  mote  being  to  this  day  used  in 
the  sense  of  pleadings  by  our  lawyers.  These 
sokemen  each  held  a  yard  of  land,  equal  to  thirty 
acres,  for  which  was  paid  thirty  pence  a  year. 
The  following  are  the  leading  services  they  were  ^o 
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render  as  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their 
lands  : — 

'*  Each  of  them,  at  his  death,  had  to  give  an 
entire  heriot,  that  is  to  say,  his  horse,  harness,  and 
his  arms,  if  he  had  any ;  otherwise  his  best  beast. 
And  that  the  heir  succeeding  his  father  should  be 
admitted  to  the  inheritance  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
doubling  his  rent  for  a  relief;  and  from  thenceforth 
to  be  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  sokemanni  in 
juries,  &c.,  as  if  he  had  been  of  age. 

^'  They  were  to  have  estovers  in  the  outwoods,  by 
the  oversight  of  the  foresters ;  to  wit,  housebote, 
hey  bote,  and  firebote,  and  the  freedom  of  pannage 
for  their  own  hogs  ;  but  for  such  hogs  as  they  did 
buy  after  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to 
give  pannage."* 

At  the  bederepe,  or  general  reap  of  the  lord's 
corn  in  harvest,  they  were  to  attend  and  see  that 
their  serfs  worked  diligently,  "  to  amerce  those  in 
the  court,  then  and  there  held,  that  made  default 
or  laboured  idly.  .  .  .  They  were  to  be  in  the 
field  at  sunrising,  and  work  till  sunset,  not  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  but  each  of  them  eating  what 
he  brought  with  him,  as  they  went  up  and  down 
the  lands  to  their  work  ;  and  after  breakfast  to  sit 
down  once  before  dinner,  the  lord  finding  them 
drink  ;  but  at  noon  both  they  and  the  sokemen  to 
have  meat  and  drink  provided  by  the  lord. 

"  The  reapers  were  to  eat  by  themselves,  every 
one   having   a   little   wheat-loaf,    four   eggs,   and 

*  Housebote  is  an  allowance  of  wood  sufficient  to  build  or 
repair  the  house ;  heybote  is  the  wood  necessary  for  hedges, 
fences,  &c. ;  midJireSote  is  wood  for  fuel.  Tenants  taking 
more  than  sufficient  for  any  of  these  purposes  were  punish- 
able for  waste. 
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pottage ;  viz.  gruel,  without  flesh  boiled  in  it,  ex- 
cept the  lord  would  afford  them  other,  with  cheese 
and  beer  sufficient,  and  after  dinner  one  sitting 
down  with  bread  and  beer,  but  the  sokemen  them- 
selves to  be  served  with  better  diet,  according  to 
their  degrees. 

"  And  lastly,  when  the  king  should  assess  his  bo- 
roughs and  manors  with  tallage,  he  to  have  from 
the  sokemen  here  the  tenth  part  of  their  goods." 
This,  together  with  personal  service  and  attendance 
on  his  lord,  was  much  like  the  usual  feudal  tenure 
at  that  period. 

Stoneleigh  continued  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Crown  till  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  who  transferred 
the  manor  to  the  monks  of  Radmore,  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  exchange  for  their  lands  in  that  place. 
These  monks  were  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  re- 
moved here  directly  after  they  had  effected  the 
exchange  of  lands  with  Henry.  The  first  stone  of 
the  abbey  was  laid  on  April  1,  1154.  The  present 
mansion  marks  its  site.  What  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  manor 
since  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear ;  yet  that  there  was  some  difference 
may  be  gathered  from  the  report  drawn  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transfer.  "  At  the  time  when  this 
monastery  was  so  founded,  there  were  in  the  manor 
of  Stoneleigh  sixty-eight  villains,  four  bordarii, 
i.e.  free-holders,*  and  two  priests ;  all  which  held 
thirty  carucates  of  land  (as  is  exprest  in  Domesday 
Book).  As  also  four  bondmen  or  servants,  whereof 
each  held  one  messuage,  and  one  quartrone  of  land, 
by  the  services  of  making  the  gallows,  and  hang- 

*  Dugdale's  explanation  is  not  correct  here ;  they  were 
rather  cottagers. 
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ing  of  thieves  :  and  every  one  of  which  bondmen 
was  to  wear  a  red  clout  betwixt  his  shoulders, 
upon  his  upper  garment ;  to  plow  twice  a  year,  to 
reap  as  oft,  that  is  to  say  at  the  two  bederepes ;  to 
give  aid  to  the  lord  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael ; 
to  make  the  lord's  malt,  and  to  do  other  servile 
work." 

H^nry  appears  to  have  dealt  liberally  with  the 
monks,  especially  in  the  privileges  he  bestowed 
upon  them,  "  which  were  very  many  and  very 
great ;  viz.  free-warren,  infangthef,  outfangthef 
(that  is  the  privilege  of  judging  any  thief  who 
stole  anything  within  the  manor,  whether  he 
were  taken  in  or  out  of  it,  so  that  the  serfs  were 
not  likely  to  have  a  sinecure  in  the  matter  of  the 
gallowses  and  the  pleasant  duty  attaclied  to  them), 
wayfs,  strays,  goods  of  felons  and  fugitives,  tumbrel, 
pillory,  sok,  sak,  tole,  team,  amercements,  murders, 
assize  of  bread  and  beer ;  with  a  market  and  fair  in 
the  town  of  Stoneleigh."  Pretty  comprehensive 
privileges  truly !  Fortunate  was  it  for  the  help- 
less tenants  that  monks  were  the  most  merciful  of 
lords.  Having  disposed  of  themselves  so  success- 
fully, we  may  suppose  these  Radmore  monks 
settled  down  quietly  in  their  new  possessions :  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  very  remarkable  events 
happened  to  them.  In  1245,  indeed,  the  abbey 
was  burnt  down,  but  that  was  not  at  all  a  remark- 
able event  in  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
those  times ;  and  when  it  happened,  the  old  building 
was  generally  replaced  by  a  more  elegant  structure, 
all  ranks  gladly  lending  their  aid  for  so  good  an 
object.  The  wealthy  giving  of  their  wealth,  the 
poor  of  their  toil ;  and  the  monks  well  knew  how 
to   employ   both   gold   and   willing   hands.     The 
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abbey  was  soon  rebuilt ;  and  the  gateway  then 
erected  still  remains — the  only  portion  of  the  old 
building  left — it  serves  as  the  entrance  to  the  stables 
and  servants'  rooms  attached  to  the  present  house. 
The  monks  grew  in  wealth,  but  not  in  worth.  In 
the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
''  Divers  of  the  monks  grew  so  exorbitant,  that 
they  fell  to  wandering ;  insomuch  as  the  King  sent 
forth  his  precepts  to  all  sheriffs  and  other  his 
officers  to  apprehend  and  deliver  them  to  the  abbot 
for  chastisement  according  to  their  demerits,  and 
as  their  rule  required."  Which  it  may  be  hoped 
was  dealt  out  to  them  without  stint.  Unfortu- 
nately these  naughty  doings  did  not  cease  with 
these  monks ;  for  something  more  than  a  century 
afterwards,  viz.  in  the  38th  of  Edward  III.,  there 
is  a  scandal  brought  forward  against  the  abbot 
himself,  which  may  be  repeated  for  the  sake  of 
Dugdale's  charitable  conclusion.  Thomas, de  Pipe, 
the  then  abbot,  was  charged,  he  tells  us,  with 
divers  misapplications  of  the  funds  and  estates  of 
the  monastery,  "  and  this  was  alleged  to  be  for  the 
support  of  a  concubine  that  he  had,  called  Isabel 
Benshale,  and  his  children  by  her,  which  were 
more  in  number,  as  the  record  says,  than  the 
monks  then  in  the  convent.  .  .  .  How  he  acquitted 
himself  of  this  scandalous  charge  I  know  not ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  man  was  a  person  of  notable 
parts,  and  deserved  well  of  the  house :  for  he  com- 
posed that  excellent  Leiger  book,  being  the  tran- 
script of  their  evidences,  wherein  are  all  things 
historically  entered  that  concern  this  monastery ; 
and  very  many  particulars  relating  to  the  general 
story  of  the  kingdom,  especially  of  these  parts, 
which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  whereof  I 
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have  made  much  use  in  this  work ;  and  for  which 
his  memory  will  be  held  of  good  esteem  with  all 
that  are  lovers  of  history."  In  olden  times  abbots 
made  merry  hosts.  A  traveller  needed  but  to 
knock  at  the  abbey  door,  and  he  met  with  a  hearty 
welcome ;  and  on  the  morrow  came  no  reckoning. 
A  dish  of  venison,  or  a  dainty  trout,  and  a  stoup 
of  good  sack,  he  might  always  count  upon ;  and  a 
cheerful  companion  belike  in  the  prior.  Stone- 
leigh  must  have  been  a  jovial  place  to  visit  then- 
a-days — so  pleasantly  situated,  with  plenty  of  game 
and  fat  beeves,  and  no  lack  of  company,  for  there 
was  another  nest  of  monks  just  over  at  Kenil worth 
—the  cell  at  Wolston — the  abbey  at  Combe,  and 
it  Coventry  there  were  black  friars  and  grey,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  houses  round  about.  Well, 
these  days  are  gone,  and  the  traveller  must  pay  a 
long  price  for  small  port,  or  sour  sherry,  and  make 
the  best  of  it  in  the  dingy  parlour  of  his  inn,  and 
find  no  better  company  than  an  obsequious  waiter. 
But  the  monks  were  good  landlords  too ;  and  their 
poor  neighbours  were  the  better  for  their  hospi- 
tality, as  well  as  the  stranger.  Though  it  were 
too  much  to  look  for  old  customs  to  be  brought 
back  again,  and  open  house  for  a  wanderer  would 
hardly  do  in  these  days ;  yet  somewhat  as  regards 
them  might  be  amended.  A  peer  might  let  a  little 
sunshine  on  a  peasant — and  the  tenant  need  not 
alone  see  his  landlord  on  a  quarter-day.  Stoneleigh 
Abbey  this  present  year  might  have  reminded  a 
visitor  of  its  ancient  state.  Long  and  free  fes- 
tivities in  it  graced  the  attaining  of  the  majority 
of  the  heir  to  the  wide  domains.  Lords  and  ladies 
mingled  with  farmers  and  countrywomen  ;  good 
pheer  was  provided  for  all  who  would  come,  and, 
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though  it  happened  but  once  in  a  generation,  in- 
stead of  annually,  as  in  monkish  days,  all  who  came 
were  the  better  for  it. 

This  monastery,  with  all  its  evil  and  its  good, 
and  there  was,  in  most  of  them,  much  of  both, 
was  with  the  other  religious  houses  swept  away  at 
the  dissolution ;  and  of  the  old  building  only  the 
gateway  above  mentioned  remains.  The  Abbey 
was  succeeded  by  a  large  brick  mansion,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  an 
alderman  of  London,  who  had  purchased  the 
manor.  Of  this  edifice  a  large  portion  still  stands, 
forming  the  back  part  of  the  present  mansion, 
which  is  a  dashing  semi -classic  pile,  raised  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  direct  line  of 
the  Leighs  has  become  extinct,  the  present  Lord 
Leigh  (better  known  perhaps  as  Chandos  Leigh, 
the  author  of  a  good  many  graceful  poems)  having 
adopted  that  name. 

Stoneleigh  Church  has  some  Norman  architec- 
ture about  it ;  though  the  larger  part  of  it  is  of  a 
later  date.  In  the  interior  is  a  monument  of  great 
splendour  to  Alice,  Duchess  of  Dudley,  the  wife  ot 
Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, and  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  the 
lady  who  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  prove  herself 
the  Earl's  wife.  Her  name  was  Lady  Douglas 
Howard,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Sheffield 
prior  to  her  connection  with  Leicester.  The  Sow 
works  a  factory -mill  or  two,  and  the  village  looks 
more  prosperous  than  many  in  these  parts.  Its 
name  (which  signifies  a  stony  place)  is  owing  to 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands ;  but  the  surface  is 
said  to  be  productive  ;  and  the  most  careless  visitant 
will  see  that  it  is  so  evidently— in  children.    From 
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the  village  a  lane  of  surpassing  beauty  runs  up  by 
Stoneleigh  Park.  It  is  cut  through  the  rock 
which  forms  Motslow  Hill,  whereon  the  manor 
court  used  to  be  held.  Trees  of  large  size  stretch 
their  huge  arms  from  both  sides  of  it,  and  their 
thick  foliage  with  the  thousand  choristers  in  it 
makes  a  gladsome  roof.  The  steep  rocky  banks 
are  covered  with  rich  mosses  and  grey  lichens,  and 
brambles  and  wild  rose-bushes  find  a  root  in  their 
crevices. 

The  park  is  extensive,  well  wooded,  varied  in 
surface,  and  the  river  widens  into  a  lake  before 
the  gay  mansion ;  very  beautiful  is  it  to  look  down 
upon  from  the  uplands.  Antique  oaks  are  scat- 
tered over  it,  and  especially  on  its  southern  side, 
some  are  of  enormous  bulk.  Under  the  shade  of 
one  of  these  a  midsummer  noon  might  be  plea- 
santly spent — with  a  pleasant  companion.  The 
park  affords  a  fitting  scene  to  look  out  upon  in  an 
idle  mood.  Groups  of  trees  everywhere  adorn  the 
plains  and  the  hollows,  and  gather  closely  on  the 
hill  sides — not  nobly  wild  as  in  a  gloomy  and 
savage  forest,  but  well  shapen,  stately,  magnificent, 
as  become  the  denizens  of  a  lordly  domain.  Herds 
of  deer  lie  quietly  under  their  broad  shadows. 
Rooks  swarm  above  them,  mocking  with  their 
uneasy  clatter  the  mid-day  stillness.  The  sun 
glares  over  the  lake,  whose  surface  reflects  a  tre- 
mulous glitter  on  the  white  mansion.  But  we 
must  away. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

KENILWORTH,  AND  GUY's  CLIFF. 

Kenilworth  is  somewhat  less  than  two  miles 
from  Stoneleigh  Park  on  the  west.  You  cross  the, 
park  from  the  abbey  to  the  West  Lodge,  and  then 
across  Glasshouse  Wood  and  under  Knowle  Hill, 
a  pleasant  walk  on  a  fine  day,  and  nearer  as  well 
as  pleasanter  than  the  road.  The  Castle,  which 
will  of  course  be  the  main  object  of  a  visit,  lies 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  town.  Before  making 
any  remarks  on  the  present  appearance  and  con- 
dition of  Kenilworth  Castle,  I  shall  sketch  its  his- 
tory as  briefly  as  may  be.  Kenilworth  was  an- 
ciently a  royal  demesne  along-  with  Stoneleigh,  and' 
there  was  a  royal  castle  belonging  to  it,  which 
stood,  however,  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  one, 
but  on  Hom  Hill,  beside  the  Avon,  and  nearly 
opposite  Stoneleigh  Abbey  :  it  was  destroyed  early 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  present  castle  ori- 
ginated with  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  to  whom  the 
manor  of  Kenilworth  was  assigned  by  Henry  I. 
Geoffrey  built  a  strong  castle  here,  and  at  the  same 
time  founded  a  monastery,  of  which  somewhat 
more  hereafter.  The  Clintons  did  not  long  retain 
possession  of  Kenilworth,  for  in  the  eleventh  of 
Henry  II.  it  was  in  the  hands  of  that  monarch, 
who  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign  placed  a 
strong  garrison  in  it  on  the  rebellion  of  his  eldest 
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son ;  and  though  afterwards  a  Clinton  held  it  for  a 
few  years,  in  the  beginning  of  John's  reign,  he 
assigned  all  his  interest  in  it  to  the  king.  Henry 
III.  largely  repaired  and  adorned  it :  and  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  he  created  Simon 
de  Montfort  governor  of  it. 

With  De  Montfort  the  historical  interest  of  it 
commences.  After  he  had  been  ten  years  its 
governor  the  king  made  him  a  grant  of  it  for  his 
life,  1254.  When  De  Montfort  and  the  barons  in 
1263  began  to  set  about  war  in  earnest  with  the 
king,  Kenil worth  Castle  was  strongly  fortified  by 
him,  and  "  stored  with  many  kinds  of  warlike  en- 
gines till  that  time  never  seen  nor  heard  of  in 
England."  De  Montfort  was  himself  with  the 
army  of  the  barons,  but  he  sent  to  the  castle  John 
Giffard,  "  a  knight  of  much  valour,  but  one  of  the 
most  desperate  rebels,  to  be  governor  thereof." 
Giffard  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  castle.  Wil- 
liam Mauduit,  Earl  of  Warwick,  stedfastly  refused 
to  join  the  barons,  and  Giffard,  watching  his  time, 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  surprising  Warwick 
Castle,  which  he  then  rendered  untenable ;  at  the 
same  time  carrying  the  earl  and  his  countess  pri- 
soners to  Kenilworth. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Evesham,  1265,  de 
Montfort's  son,  together  with  many  of  the  nobles, 
escaped  here,  and  held  out  resolutely  against  the 
whole  power  of  the  king,  who  in  person  conducted 
the  siege.  De  Montfort's  "  strange  engines"  threw 
out  great  stones  and  other  missiles  upon  the  be- 
siegers whenever  they  ventured  near  the  walls ; 
the  garrison  too  made  frequent  sallies,  and  greatly 
mnoyed  their  assailants  in  various  ways.  The 
iing  attempted  in  many  modes  to  induce  them  to 
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surrender,  without  effect.  Assembling  his  council, 
he  passed  certain  "  articles  of  mercy  "  (known  as 
the  Dictum  of  Kenil worth),  offering  pardon  on 
moderate  terms  to  whoever  would  submit  them- 
selves, but  the  party  within  the  walls  refused  to 
accept  them,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  framing  of  them.  He  also  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  papal  legate,  Attobon,  but  they  equally 
disregarded  his  censure.  They  were  probably 
doubtful  of  the  king's  honesty  ;  and  had  there  not 
been  a  stronger  enemy  than  Henry  within  the 
walls,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  yielded 
possession  of  the  castle  but  with  their  lives.  The 
siege  had  lasted  nearly  six  months, .  and  Henry 
resolved  at  length  to  storm  the  castle  :  a  difficult 
and  laborious  task  before  artillery  was  invented. 
His  preparations,  indeed,  show  how  great  an  un- 
dertaking the  storming  of  a  castle  strong  in  itself, 
well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  skilful  and  despe- 
rate men,  was  thought  to  be.  Henry  not  only 
strengthened  his  army,  but  called  in  aid  after  a 
fashion  that  seems  singular  now  ;  for  he  issued  a 
special  writ,  bearing  date  November  20,  command- 
ing the  sheriff  of  this  shire  to  bring  in  by  a  certain 
day  "all  the  masons  and  other  labourers  within  his 
precincts,  with  their  hatchets,  pickaxes,  and  other 
tools."  But  before  they  could  be  assembled  the 
garrison  requested  a  truce  that  they  might  com- 
municate with  young  de  Montfort,  who  had  gone 
beyond  the  seas  (though  some  affirmed  he  was  but 
at  Ely),  and  then  unless  he  would  engage  to  relieve 
them  by  a  fixed  day  they  would  surrender.  To 
this  Henry  willingly  agreed.  The  besieged  had 
been  driven  to  make  this  proposal  by  the  inroads 
of  famine   and  pestilence.     Their   numbers  were 
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daily  lessening  from  these  causes,  which  neither 
gallantry  nor  skill  could  alleviate  ;  and  at  length' 
so  terrible  were  their  straits,  and  so  grievous  the 
increase  of  the  disease,  that  it  became  impossible' 
longer  to  resist.  Accordingly,  although  the  day 
agreed  upon  had  not  arrived,  they  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms — viz.  ''  that  Henry  de  Hastings, 
the  governor,  with  all  the  rest  that  were  therein, 
should  have  four  days'  time  to  carry  out  ail  their 
goods,  and  go  freely  away,  with  horses,  arms,  and' 
all  accoutrements,  throughout  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom." Terms  honourable  alike  to  the  besieger 
and  the  besieged.  The  siege  lasted  from  "  the 
morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  (June  25)  till  the  feast-day  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  (December  21)." 

Henry  gave  the  castle  to  his  younger  son  Ed- 
mund, whom  he  created  Earl  of  Leicester  after  the- 
death  of  Simon  de  Montfort.     Edmund  soon  after 
held  a  grand  tournament  here  ;  at  which  there  wa^ 
"  a  great  and  famous  concourse  of  noble  persons, 
whereof  divers  repaired  from  foreign  parts."     All 
the   splendour  that  was  usual  on  such  occasions,' 
when  princes  made  the  show  and  nobles  were  the ' 
players,  was  here  exhibited.     There  were  the  tilt- 
ings,  and    the  jousts,    and  the    gay    apparel,   fair 
ladies,  and   brave   knights.     There  were  beating 
hearts  and  bright  eyes ;    there  were    seen  young 
gallants  with  their  ladies'  sleeves  on  their  helms, 
or  the  gloves  of  their  darling  ;  and  many  a  spear « 
was  shivered  for  love  of  lady.     But  by  award  of; 
the  fair  dames  Eoger  Mortimer  and  the  Earl  of  i 
March  bore  off  the  prizes  and  got  the   honours. 
And  then  there  was  tlie  round  table,  as  in  good 
King  Arthur's  days,  and  a  hundred  knights  andi 
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beauteous  ladies  sat  thereat  and  feasted  joyously  ; 
and  afterwards  there  was  dancing  with  the  lovely 
damosels,  who  were  all  clad  in  silken  mantles.  So 
from  the  eve  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  till  the 
morrow  after  Michaelmas  were  ten  days  spent  right 
pleasantly,  and  then  all  departed. 

The  next  notable  occurrence  at  the  castle  was 
of  a  less  cheerful  character.  Edward  II.,  after  he 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
in  South  Wales,  was  conveyed  first  to  Ledbury, 
and  then  to  Kenilworth,  where  he  was  carried  in 
December,  1326.  In  January,  1327,  a  parliament 
was  assembled  at  Guildhall,  and  after  receiving  a 
report  from  a  committee  that  had  been  deputed 
to  visit  the  king,  to  the  eflTect  that  he  declined 
to  return  to  his  capital  to  confer  with  his  parlia- 
ment on  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  though  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  do 
so  had  he  been  willing — they  resolved  that  Edward 
was  incapable  of  government,  and  that  his  son 
should  be  crowned  king  in  his  stead.  Edward  was 
at  Kenilworth  when  the  deputation  from  the  par- 
liament announced  this  resolution  to  him,  and 
William  Trussell,  in  the  name  of  that  assembly 
and  of  the  whole  people  of  England,  solemnly 
withdrew  the  fealty  and  homage  sworn  to  him. 
Edward  remained  at  Kenilworth  in  close  but  mild 
confinement  during  the  spring  of  this  year  ;  when 
he  was  conveyed  to  Berkeley  Castle,  and  soon  met 
with  a  barbarous  death.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
I  III.  the  castle  was  granted  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
kmade  large  and  costly  additions  to  it.  Dugdale 
'  assigns  to  him  "  the  structure  of  all  the  ancient 
buildings  here,  now  remaining,  excepting  Caesar's 
tower  and  the  outer  walls  and  turrets,  which  were 
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raised  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard II.  His  son  Henry  IV.  having  inherited 
the  castle,  reunited  it  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 
It  received  additions  and  reparations  from  the  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns  to  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.," 
who  bestowed  much  cost  in  the  repairing  thereof. 
By  Elizabeth  it  was  granted  to  her  favourite,  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  made  it  the 
magnificent  place  its  ruins  now  show  it  to  have 
been.  Besides  the  gate-house,  which  still  exists, 
and  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  "  is  equal 
in  extent,  and  superior  in  architecture,  to  the 
baronial  castle  of  many  a  northern  chief;"  he  also 
built  the  gallery-tower  at  the  end  of  the  long  joust- 
ing gallery,  from  whence  the  ladies  might  behold  the 
tourneys,  and  the  noble  pile  called  "  Leicester's 
buildings;"  rebuilt  Mortimer's  tower,  and  en-i 
larged  the  chase.  In  addition  to  all  which  he 
fitted  up  the  whole  interior  on  a  scale  of  splendour 
till  then  almost  unknown.  Dugdale  says,  "  I  have 
heard  some,  who  were  his  servants,  say,  that  the 
charge  he  bestowed  on  this  castle  with  the  parks 
and  chase  thereunto  belonging,  was  no  less  than 
60,000/. ;"  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  half  a  million  in 
our  days. 

The  magic  power  of  the  Northern  Wizard  has 
brought  the  splendours  of  the  "  princely  pleasures" 
wherewith  Dudley  greeted  his  royal  mistress  be-; 
fore  us,  much  as  those  Eastern  magi  are  said  to 
exhibit  to  their  visitants  the  reflections  of  distant 
scenes  and  personages — shadows  indeed,  but  with 
life  and  motion  in  them.  And  however  daring  are 
the  anachronisms  with  which  the  historic  portions' 
of  the  tale  are  filled,  this  part  at  least  is  as  true  as' 
it  is  vivid. 
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Leicester  died  in  1588  ;  he  bequeathed  Kenil- 
worth  to  his  brother  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
for  his  life,  and  the  reversion  to  his  son  (whom,  in 
his  will,  he  styles  "  my  base  son "),  Sir  Robert 
Dudley.  Sir  Robert  succeeded,  by  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  to  the  possession  of  Kenilworth  in  little 
more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  of 
Stoneleigh,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James,  endeavoured  to  establish  his  legitimacy ; 
which,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  doing,  the  castle  of 
Warwick,  and  other  large  possessions,  would  have 
accrued  to  him  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  who  had  left 
no  issue.  The  testimony  of  his  mother  is  remark- 
able, and  has  furnished  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  many 
hints :  he  transferred  much  that  belongs  to  her  to 
Amy  Robsart,  who  was  acknowledged  by  Leicester 
as  his  wife.  Dudley's  mother  was  a  Lady  Douglas 
Howard,  the  granddaughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield,  at  the  time  of 
Leicester's  connection  with  her.  Lord  Sheffield 
was  reported  to  have  died  of  "  a  Leicester  cold," 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  intimacy.  Her  statement, 
which  was  fully  corroborated  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, was  to  the  effect  that  "  She  having  been 
first  contracted  in  Cannon-row,  Westminster,  about 
two  years  before,  was  solemnly  wedded  to  him  in 
her  chamber,  at  Esher  in  Surrey,  by  a  lawful 
minister,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  E.  Horsey,  Knt., 
that  gave  her  in  marriage,  and  also  of  E.  Sheffield, 
Esq.,  and  his   wife.    Dr.  Julio,*   and    five  others 

*  An  Italian  physician  who  is  reported  to  have  aided 
Leicester  by  preparing  prescriptions  that  should  effectually 
cure  any  whom  Leicester  wished  him  to  exert  his  skill  upon, 
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named.  The  ring  wherewith  they  were  so  married 
was  set  with  five  pointed  (rose)  diamonds  and  a 
table  diamond,  which  had  been  given  to  the  earl 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  grandfather,  upon  con-^ 
dition  that  he  should  not  bestow  it  upon  any  but 
her  whom  he  did  make  his  wife  *  And,  moreover, 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  marriage ;  but  that  the  earl,  pretending  a  fear 
of  the  queen's  indignation  in  case  it  should  come  to 
her  knowledge,  made  her  vow  not  to  reveal  it  till 
he  gave  her  leave."  The  earl,  if  the  evidence  may 
be  credited,  continued  to  acknowledge  her  as  his 
wife,  and  directed  that  she  should  be  served  in  her 
retirement  as  a  countess ;  and  spoke  of  the  child 
his  son  as  legitimate,  till  his  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Essex.  After  which  the  two  ladies 
were  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  Lord  Leicester's  ' 
two  testaments,"  Lady  Douglas  being  the  old,  and 
Lady  Essex  the  new.  To  stop  the  scandal  he  at- 
tempted to  persuade  Lady  Douglas  to  disclaim  her 
marriage,  offering  her  700/.  per  annum  "  in  the 
close  arbour  of  the  queen's  garden  at  Greenwich, 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Huband  and  Geo. 
Digby,  in  case  she  would  do  so  ;  and  upon  her  re- 
fusing, terrifying  her  with  protestations  that  he 
would  never  come  near  her,  and  that  she  should 
never  have  penny  of  him."  He  afterwards  offered 
her  1000/.  to  deliver  her  son  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
E.  Horsey,  captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  intending, 
as  she  thought,  but  probably  without  cause,  "  foul 
play  to  him,"  as  he  did  afterwards  get  possession 

and  whose  death  was  thought  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
a  dose  that  Leicester  compounded  without  his  assistance. 

*  A  custom,  it  will  be  remembered,  Shakspere  often  alludes 
to. 
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of  him  and  had  him  carefully  educated.  She  fur- 
ther deposed,  "  that  she  believed  he  also  meant  to 
despatch  her  out  of  the  world  :  for  certain  it  is  that 
she  had  some  ill  potions  given  her ;  so  that  with 
the  loss  of  her  hair  and  her  nails,  she  hardly  es- 
caped death.  As  the  only  way  to  protect  herself 
from  his  vengeance,  she  contracted  marriage  with 
Sir  E.  Stafford  (a  person  of  great  honour  and  parts, 
and  some  time  ambassador  in  France),  whereof  she 
deeply  repented  afterward,  as  having  done  the 
greatest  wrong  that  could  be  to  herself  and  son." 
These  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  sudden  stop, 
at  the  suit  of  Leicester's  widow,  the  Lady  Lettice  : 
the  Star  Chamber  ordered  the  papers  to  be  sealed 
up,  and  the  principal  witnesses  "  to  be  held  suspect." 
No  allusion  whatever  is  made  in  the  order  to  the 
evidence  of  Lady  Douglas.  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
"  struck  with  amazement  at  this  decision,"  imme- 
diately went  off  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  James,  having  heard  of  the  value 
of  his  estates,  commanded  him  to  return,  and  on 
his  neglecting  to  do  so,  sequestered  his  property  ; 
reserving  a  dower  to  Lady  Dudley,  whom  her  hus- 
band had  left  behind.  Dudley,  having  procured  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  married  a  lady  in 
Florence,  who  accompanied  him  from  England  in 
the  disguise  of  a  page,  and  had  several  children, 
most  of  whom  married  into  noble  families.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
who  created  him  a  duke,  and  he  assumed  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Prince  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  James  I.,  being  desirous  of  obtaining 
Kenil worth,  offered  to  purchase  Dudley's  title  to  it, 
and  agreed  to  give  him  14,500/.  for  it  (by  the  king's 
commissioners,  who,  by  their  own  account,  valued 
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it  at  little  more  than  half  its  real  worth,  it  had 
been  estimated  at  about  twice  that  sum)  ;  but  only 
3000/.  were  ever  paid,  and  of  that  Dudley  received 
none.  On  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  Kenilworth 
passed  to  his  brother  Charles  as  his  heir,  who  bar- 
g-ained  with  the  Lady  Dudley  for  the  purchase  of 
her  jointure  for  4000Z.  He  afterwards  created  her 
Duchess  of  Dudley,  and  in  the  patent  declared  that 
the  legitimacy  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley  had  been  fully 
established.  When  Cromwell  was  in  the  ascendant, 
Kenilworth  was  partitioned  among  his  captains, 
and  dismantled.  It  speedily  became  a  ruin,  and 
served,  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
as  a  quarry  for  the  neighbourhood.  A  strange 
melancholy  creeps  over  the  visitant  as  he  wanders 
amid  these  grey  grim  ruins,  and  thinks  of  those 
who  have  been  their  inmates — of  the  scenes  of  fes- 
tivity which  they  have  witnessed — of  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  brought  them  to  their  present 
state  of  gloom  and  desolation,  when  they  might  still 
have  been  so  fresh  and  so  beautiful.  "  The  histo- 
rian of  Warwickshire  has  given  us  '  the  ground- 
plan  of  Kenilworth  castle,'  as  it  was  in  1640. 
By  this  we  may  trace  the  pool  and  the  pleasance ; 
the  inner  court,  the  base  court,  and  the  tilt-yard  ; 
Caesar's  tower  and  Mortimer's  tower  ;  King  Hen- 
ry's lodgings  and  Leicester's  buildings  ;  the  hall, 
the  presence  chamber,  and  the  privy  chamber. 
There  was  an  old  fresco  painting,  too,  upon  a  wall 
at  Newnham  Padox,  which  was  copied  in  1716, 
and  is  held  to  represent  the  castle  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  Without  these  aids  Kenilworth  would 
only  appear  to  us  a  mysterious  mass  of  ruined  gi- 
gantic Malls ;  deep  cavities,  whose  uses  are  un- 
known ;    arched    doorw  ays,    separated    from    the 
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chambers  to  which  they  led ;  narrow  staircases 
suddenly  opening  into  magnificent  recesses,  with 
their  oriels  looking  over  corn-fields  and  pasture  ;  a 
hall,  with  its  lofty  windows  and  its  massive  chim- 
ney-pieces still  entire,  but  without  roof  or  flooring ; 
mounds  of  earth  in  the  midst  of  walled  chambers, 
and  the  hawthorn  growing  where  the  doors  stood. 
The  desolation  would  probably  have  gone  on  for 
another  century  ;  the  stones  of  Kenilworth  would 
still  have  mended  roads,  and  been  built  into  the 
cowshed  and  the  cottage,  till  the  ploughshare  had 
been  carried  over  the  grassy  courts,  had  not,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  a 
lofty  foreliead  and  a  keen  grey  eye,  slightly  lame 
but  withal  active,  entered  its  gatehouse,  and  having 
looked  upon  the  only  bit  of  carving  left  to  tell 
something  of  interior  magnificence,  passed  into 
those  ruins,  and  stood  there  silent  for  some  two 
hours. 

"  Then  was  the  ruin  henceforth  to  be  sanctified. 
The  progress  of  desolation  was  to  be  arrested.  The 
torch  of  genius  again  lighted  '  up  every  room  so 
spacious,'  and  they  were  for  ever  after  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  recollections  of  their  ancient  splen- 
dour. There  were  to  be  visions  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing there  too  ;  woman's  weakness,  man's  treachery. 
And  now  Kenilworth  is  a  place  which  is  worthily 
visited  from  all  lands.  The  solitary  artist  sits  on 
the  stone  seat  of  the  great  bay-window  and  sketches 

*  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  venerable  and  intelligent 
farmer,  Mr.  Boniugton,  living  in  the  Gatehouse  at  Kenil- 
worth. He  remembered  Scott's  visit,  although  he  knew  not 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  who  he  was ;  and  the  frank  manners 
and  keen  inquiries  of  the  great  novelist  left  an  impression 
upon  him  which  he  described  to  us.     The  old  man  is  dead. 
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Entrance  to  Kpnihvorth  Hall. 
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the  hall,  where  he  fancies  Elizabeth  banqueting. 
A  knot  of  young  antiquarians  ascending  a  narrow 
staircase,  would  identify  the  turret  as  that  in 
which  Amy  Robsart  took  refuge.  Happy  children 
run  up  and  down  the  glassy  slopes,  and  wonder  who 
made  so  pretty  a  ruin.  The  contemplative  man 
rejoices  that  the  ever-vivifying  power  of  nature 
throws  its  green  mantle  over  what  would  be  ugly 
in  decay ;  and  that,  in  the  same  way,  the  poetical 
power  invests  the  desolate  places  with  life  and 
beaut}",  and,  when  the  material  erections  of  am- 
bition lie  perishing,  builds  them  up  again,  not  to 
be  again  destroyed."  * 

Before  quitting  Kenil worth  let  us  just  glance 
around  the  town.  It  consists  of  one  long  street, 
and  the  houses  are  decent-looking,  but  none  re- 
markable. One  thing  will,  however,  not  escape 
notice — the  number  of  them  that  are  closed.  Kenil- 
worth,  in  truth,  is  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
scarcely  is  likely  soon  again  to  be.  The  church  is 
an  interesting  pile,  having  a  doorway  of  the  Nor- 
man period,  richly  carved.  The  other  parts  of  it 
are  of  a  later  date,  and  not  very  striking  in  their 
character.  Near  the  church  stood  the  monastery 
for  Augustinian  friars,  spoken  of  already.  As  there 
stated,  it  was  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  when 
he  erected  his  castle ;  in  accordance  with  the 
strong  religious  feelings  of  those  days,  which  led 
men  almost  always,  when  they  raised  a  house  for 
themselves,  to  do  somewhat  towards  erecting  or 
adorning  one  for  Him,  in  grateful  acknowledgment 
that  from  Him  was  derived  all  which  they  possessed. 
Geoftrey  provided  so  handsomely  for  his  monks  that 

*  William  Sliakspji-e :  a  Biography. 
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it  must  have  been  their  own  fault  if  they  fared 
amiss :  assigning  to  them  a  tithe  of  all  the  eatables 
that  entered  the  castle ;  and  a  day's  fishing  in  the 
castle  ponds  each  week,  so  that  their  Fridays  needed 
not  to  have  been  fast-days.  Along  with  these  he 
gave  them  other  substantial  endowments.  Those 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  possession  of  the  castle, 
as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  neglect  the  friars. 
Lords  and  ladies  vied  with  each  other  in  adding  to 
their  possessions,  till,  as  Dugdale  says.  "  thus  was 
their  plenty  very  great,  wanting  nothing  that  might 
be  useful  to  them  in  a  full  and  fit  manner,  even  to 
the  meanest  conveniences  :  King  Henry  III.  grant- 
ing them  liberty  to  conduct  spring-water,  by  pipes, 
from  a  pure  fountain  which  lay  fit  for  that  purpose, 
to  the  several  offices  in  the  monastery."  They  lost 
none  of  their  good  things  till  all  was  swept  away  by 
the  most  religious  Henry  YIII.,  when,  of  course, 
monastery  and  all  else  went  to  enrich  some  precious 
courtier,  of  like  burning  zeal  with  his  master. 
There  is  "  nothing  now  remaining  of  it,  but  a  very 
great  bell  yet  hanging  in  the  present  parish  church," 
and  perhaps  a  fragment  of  one  of  its  walls. 

The  visitor  will  no  doubt  at  once  proceed  from 
Kenilworth  to  Guy's  Cliflf:  but  our  narrative  must 
carry  us  back  again  to  Stoneleigh  Park. 

After  passing  Stoneleigh  Abbey  the  river  makes 
a  large  curve  round  the  foot  of  a  hill,  probably 
that  on  which  the  original  castle  of  Kenilworth 
stood,  and  then  winds  back  again,  and  quits  the 
park  at  Ashow.  All  along  there  the  scenery  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  whether  the  eye  be  directed  up 
or  down  the  stream.  There  is  nothing  to  call  for 
notice  at  Ashow,  or  at  Chesford  Bridge,  the  next 
place  arrived  at ;  nor,  excepting  that  none  of  its 
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beauty  is  there  lost,  at  Blakedon  Hill.  The  valley- 
through  which  flows  the  river  is  crossed  a  short 
distance  past  this  place  by  a  long  viaduct  of  the 
railway  that  runs  from  Coventry  to  Warwick ; 
soon  after  which  the  stream  runs  under  Hill 
Wotton,  and  then  close  by  the  pleasant  village  of 
Leek  Wotton.  Near  this  last  village  is  Blacklow 
Hill,  where,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1312,  was 
beheaded  Pierce  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of  Ed- 
ward II.  He  had  been  carried  to  Warwick  Castle; 
and  there,  as  the  barons  were  debating  about  his 
fate,  a  voice  was  heard  from  one  of  them — "  You 
have  caught  the  fox  ;  if  you  let  him  go,  you  will 
have  to  hunt  him  again."  This  at  once  settled  the 
matter.  He  was  hurried  to  Blacklow  Hill,  and 
there  immediately  executed.  In  commemoration 
whereof  this  inscription  was  rudely  cut  in  the  rock  : 
"  P.  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Beheaded 
Here  +  1311."  A  few  years  back  a  cross  was 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

On  the  left  side  of  our  river  stands  Milverton 
Church,  prettily  situated  on  a  low  hill.  The 
church  is  very  small,  with  a  little  oddly-contrived 
wooden  tower.  Both  tower  and  churchyard  have 
a  kind  of  make-shift  appearance  that  is  very  curi- 
ous. And  scarcely  less  curious  is  the  fashion 
in  which  the  several  objects  about  run  into  each 
other.  The  church  seems  a  part  of  the  adjoining 
farm-yard ;  the  farm -yard  appears  to  belong  to  the 
road  ;  and  the  road  loses  itself  in  the  fields.  It  is 
a  grand  sight  to  stand  on  the  slope  of  this  hill  on  a 
fine  evening  and  look  westward  as  the  sun  is  dis- 
appearing behind  the  luxuriant  woods  of  Guy's 
Cliff,  and  that  romantic  place,  with  its  groves, 
cliffs,  caves,  its  lofty  trees  and  broad-spread  stream, 
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are  all  sharing  in  the  splendour  of  his  departing 
largess. 

But  what  a  dainty  place  that  Mill  of  Guy's  Cliff 
is  as  we  come  upon  it  this  way  !  Never  was  such 
another  mill  surely.  A  long,  low  building  it  is, 
shaped  in  the  quaintest  fashion,  with  a  lightsome, 
recessed,  open  gallery,  supported  by  thin  pillars, 
running  along  the  front;  a  large  black  wheel, 
within  a  dark  chamber,  is  at  each  end  ;  a  narrow 
roadway  runs  before  it,  separated  from  the  river 
below  by  a  sort  of  parapet  wall  formed  of  huge  un- 
hewn stones,  over  which  a  pretty  lass  is  leaning  to 
watch  the  sparkling  and  frothy  water  as  it  rushes 
out  from  the  rough  handling  of  the  great  mill- 
wheel  ;  a  grove  of  stately  elms  leads  to  it ;  on  one 
side  is  a  wide  weir  almost  like  a  cataract — placed, 
too,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  spots — and  raising, 
from  its  antique  appearance,  visions  of  the  days 
when  we  fancy  labour  had  so  much  of  sunshine 
thrown  around  it.  This  mill  is  quite  an  object  to 
treasure  up  in  the  memory. 

Guy's  Cliff  itself  has  formed  a  theme  for  admir- 
ing description  from  earliest  times.  Leland  has 
left  us  an  account  of  it,  in  which  the  good  old  anti- 
quary breaks  out  into  a  most  unwonted  tone  of  en- 
thusiasm. Dugdale  quotes  his  account  with  full 
accord.  Fuller  swells  out  into  a  cheerful  paean — 
almost  forgetting,  in  his  admiration,  to  make  merry 
with  it.  It  is  no  use  going  on  :  who  ever  saw  it, 
and  did  not  admire  it  ?  And,  admiring,  did  not 
seek  to  describe  it :  in  prose  from  Leland's  time,  and 
in  verse  from  that  of  Drayton  ?  I  thought  of  spend- 
ing a  page  or  two  upon  it ;  but  I  will  not.  For 
me  Guy's  Cliff  shall  be  undescribed — I  will  not 
even  give  a  list  of  its  glories :  untold  by  me  shall 
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be  its  majestic  trees,  its  eaves,  its  steep  rocks,  its 
pleasant  walks,  its  lovely  prospects  ;  the  beauty  of 
the  river  there,  the  freshness  of  the  verdure  ;  the 
fragrant  flowers,  the  clear  springs ;  the  seclusion, 
the  tranquillity  :  none  of  these,  or  of  the  thousand 
other  delights  that  gladden  the  senses  there,  will  I 
speak  of.  Everybody  speaks  of  them.  But  here 
is  a  little  chapel,  and  in  it  a  statue  of  a  goodly 
knight,  whom  kings  used  to  honour — and,  better 
still,  the  poets  have  sung  of,  from  our  Homers  the 
ballad-makers,  who  with  hearty  fulness  rehearsed 
his  deeds,  down  to  Chaucer,  and  Shakspere,  and 
Drayton,  who  have  at  least  mentioned  him.  But 
nobody  names  him  now.  He  is  gone,  forgotten, 
except  by  poetic  antiquaries.  Drayton  informs  us  . 
that 

"  Tow  Yds  Warwick  with  her  train  as  Avon  trips  along, 
To  Guy-cliff  being  come,  her  nymphs  thus  bravely  song — 
To  thee,  renowned  Knight,  continual  praise  we  owe." 

The  learned  have  not  determined  exactly  when  Guy 
lived,  and  some  even  doubt  whether  he  ever  lived 
at  all.  Let  them  settle  that :  it  is  none  of  our 
business.  His  legend  is  too  long,  or  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  tell  it  in  its  olden  form,  but  there  is 
here  room  only  for  the  conclusion  of  it,  which  re- 
lates to  this  place.  After  he  had  slain  Colbrand, 
the  Danish  giant,  at  Winchester,  he  set  out  on  his 
way  alone  and  afoot,  and  so  continued  till  he  came 
to  Warwick,  where  was  his  castle,  and  where  abode 
his  beloved  Phillis.  And  when  he  came  there  he 
waited  at  the  door  of  his  own  house,  and  there  his 
lady  was  wont  every  day  to  feed  thirteen  poor  men 
with  her  own  hand,  desiring  of  them  to  pray  for 
her  lord  and  for  herself.     Him  she  knew  not,   but 
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gave  food  to  him  for  three  days.  Then  he  went  to 
a  fair  rocky  place  beside  the  river  that  flows  past 
his  castle,  and  there  dwelt  a  holy  man,  whom 
Guy  made  himself  known  unto,  but  straitly  for- 
bade him  to  tell  any  man.  Then  he  hewed  himself 
a  cell  out  of  the  rock,  and  there  he  dwelt,  and  no 
man  knew  him :  and  this  cell  is  to  be  seen  to  this 
day,  and  the  place  is  called  Guy's  Cliff  in  memory 
of  him.  But  soon  after  he  fell  sick  ;  and  when  he 
knew  he  was  near  to  his  death,  he  sent  a  ring  to 
his  lady,  who  knew  nothing  where  he  was,  but  sor- 
rowed sore  for  him,  signifying  to  her  that  she 
should  come  and  bury  him.     She  hastened  to  him 
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instantly,  and  closed  his  dying  eyes,  and  buried 
him  where  he  desired,  and  soon  after  died  also,  and 
was  laid  beside  him.  And  in  memory  of  Sir  Guy 
was  set  up  a  fair  effigy  which  remaineth  there  until 
now. 

Guy's  Cliff  was  a  favourite  place  with  the  her- 
mits, many  of  whom  have  lived  here  sequestered 
from  the  world.  "  Some  will  say  it  is  too  gaudy 
a  place  for  that  purpose,  as  having  more  of  a  para- 
dise than  wilderness  therein,  so  that  men's  thoughts 
would  rather  be  scattered  than  collected  with  such 
various  objects.  But  seeing  hermits  deny  them- 
selves the  company  of  men,  let  them  be  allowed  to 
converse  with  the  rarities  of  nature ;  and  such  are 
the  fittest  texts  for  a  solitary  devotion  to  comment 
upon."  (Fuller.)  St.  Dubritius  was,  if  record  be 
true,  the  first  who  fixed  on  it  for  that  purpose,  and 
here  built  an  oratory.  After  him  followed  divers 
others  ;  till  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  III.,  Thomas 
de  Lewes,  being  a  hermit,  received  the  king's  letter 
of  protection  for  himself  and  his  goods  ;  and  in  the 
tenth  of  Henry  IV.,  John  Burry,  a  hermit,  here 
had  granted  to  him  a  salary  of  an  hundred  shillings 
by  the  year  to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  also  for  the  souls 
of  the  Earl's  father  and  mother.  King  Henry  V., 
who,  being  a  brave  man  himself,  loved  the  memory 
of  other  brave  men,  being  on  a  time  at  Warwick, 
came  here  to  *'  do  respect  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Guy,  as  also  to  view  the  rareness  of  the  situation  of 
the  place."  And  he  was  minded  to  found  a  chantry 
here  for  two  priests  ;  but  death,  who  respecteth  not 
miglity  kings  more  than  poor  beggars,  prevented 
him.  However,  the  forenamed  Kichard  Beau- 
champ  desiring  that  what  the  good  king  purposed 
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to  do  might  not  fall  to  the  ground,  obtained  licence 
of  his  successor  to  do  what  the  king  intended,  and 
at  his  death  he  directed  his  executors  to  set  up  a 
goodly  statue  to  his  ancestor  Sir  Guy.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  chantry  priests  left  a  name  that  has 
come  down  to  our  own  day — John  Rous,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  our  antiquaries.  He  came  here  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  lY. ;  and  while  in  this  pleasant 
retirement  wrote  his  *  Antiquities  of  Warwick,'  re- 
lating chiefly  to  its  earls,  and  a  '  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  England.'  Dugdale  made  much  use  of 
his  Antiquities. 

As  has  been  already  said,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
loveliest  spots  that  can  anywhere  (out  of  a  moun- 
tain region)  be  found.  The  old  chapel  remains, 
and  by  it  is  erected  a  handsome  mansion,  the  resi- 
dence of  Bertie  Greathead,  Esq.  The  grounds  are 
not  extensive,  but  beautiful  as  those  Boccaccio  sung 
and  Stothard  painted. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 


WARWICK. 


The  approach  to  Warwick  from  the  river  is  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Not  on  account  of  the  town,  for 
that  is  scarcely  seen,  but  from  the  noble  pile  which 
dignifies  it,  and  which  rears  its  long  front  and  dark 
towers  with  stern  majesty  against  the  sky.  From 
no  other  spot  is  Warwick  Castle  seen  to  so  great 
advantage  as  from  the  foot  of  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Avon  on  the  Leamington  road.  The 
town  lies  away  on  the  right,  and  nothing  inter- 
feres with  the  magnificent  edifice.  The  long  em- 
battled front  stretches  along  the  river ;  the  lofty 
massive  towers  mark  the  extent  of  the  hidden  parts 
of  the  castle,  and  impart  a  severe  grandeur  to  that 
which  is  seen,  which  the  black  cedars  and  lofty 
heads  of  the  Weymouth  pines  rather  increase  than 
detract  from.  The  castle  is  built  upon  a  rock 
that  here  rises  abruptly  from  the  Avon,  out  of 
which  rock  and  castle  seem  to  grow.  The  river 
is  broken  by  an  islet  or  two,  and  its  banks,  up  to 
the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built,  are  low  and 
swampy,  and  covered  with  osiers ;  and  alders  and 
willows  fringe  its  borders  and  dip  into  the  stream. 
Tall  and  stately  trees  gird  the  castle,  while  on  the 
low  ground  beneath  its  walls  a  few  mean  houses 
are  crowded,  as  it  were  for  protection.     And  thus 
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in  lordly  isolation  the  castle  is  seen  undisturbed 
by  aught  that  can  interfere  with  its  impressiveness — 
stern,  stately,  uninjured  alike  l)y  time  and  the  less 
tender  hand  of  modern  refinement. 

If  the  visitor  gazes  from  this  spot  as  the  sun  is 
sinking  behind  the  castle  and  towers,  trees  and 
stream  are  clothed  in  a  gorgeous  mantle  of  hazy 
splendour,  and  the  pinky  mists  are  creeping  up 
from  the  reedy  waters  below  ;  or  when  the  summer 
moot!  is  casting  over  it  a  veil  of  solemn  shadow,  it 
will  appear  as  though  those  grand  old  feudal  times 
were  returned,  and  here  before  him  was  indeed  the 
castle  of  a  Nevil,  and  those  huts  from  which  the 
blue  smoke  is  curling  were  the  homes  of  his  humble 
retainers;  the  flickering  light  at  the  castle  windows, 
the  black  towers,  the  huge  mass  of  the  building, 
the  dark  sky  and  the  stars  above,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  water  falling  over  the  weir,  and  the  still 
sough  of  the  wind  through  the  willows,  the  uncer- 
tain gloom,  and  the  half-unconscious  influence  of 
the  associations,  will  all  assist  in  deepening  the  im- 
pressive sublimity  of  the  scene. 

Warwick  Castle  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  remain  of  feudal  splendour  in  Eng- 
land. Its  history  is  in  fact  the  history  of  the 
Earls  of  Warwick,  and  that  were  something  of  the 
longest  for  a  work  like  this.  Yet  it  will  perhaps 
be  expected  that  a  few  words  should  be  said  about 
them.  History  acknowledges  no  earl  prior  to  the 
one  created  by  the  Conqueror.  He  was  a  Norman 
named  Newburgh,  and  Newburgh  continued  to  be 
the  name  of  the  earls  for  a  century  and  a  quarter 
after  his  death,  when  the  line  became  extinct. 
The  earldom  passed  to  several  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  family,  among  others  to  William 
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Mauduit,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  ;  but 
none  of  them  leaving  issue,  in  1267  William 
Beauchamp,  a  nephew  of  Mauduit,  succeeded  him, 
and  in  his  line  it  continued  till  1449.  Several  of 
the  Beauchamps  were  men  of  fame.  Richard,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Thomas,  the  eleventh  earl,  in  1401,  is  the  earl 
whom  Shakspere  makes  Henry  mention  with  so 
great'  honour  at  Agincourt :  — 

"  Then  shall  our  names, 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester, — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered." 

His  life  was  a  busy  one.  He  was  actively  engaged 
against  the  rebels  in  Wales  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  took  Owen  Glendower's 
banner.  He  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Percies  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
for  his  services  on  that  occasion  was  knighted 
by  the  king.  He  then  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
holding  some  jousts  in  the  great  continental  cities 
he  passed  through  on  his  way,  like  a  true  knight, 
"  against  all  comers ;"  and  he  made  good  his  chal- 
lenge. In  Palestine  he  was  right  sumptuously 
feasted  by  Baltredam,  the  soldan's  lieutenant,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  "  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  famous  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,"  of  whom  they  had 
accounts  in  their  books.  Baltredam,  at  parting, 
presented  him  with  three  precious  stones,  of  great 
value,  besides  divers  clothes  of  silk  and  gold  given 
to  his  servants.  He  was  also  in  high  honour  with 
Henry  V.,  under  whom  he  served  with  distinction 
in  France ;  he  was  sent  by  Henry  as  ambassador 
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to  arrange  his  marriage  with  Katherine,  the 
daughter  of  the  French  King.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  he  carried  over  6000  men  to  reinforce 
the  army  in  France  under  the  charge  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  ;  and  when  that  nobleman  soon  after 
returned  to  England,  Warwick  supplied  his  place 
as  Regent  of  France.  In  this  office  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  particularly  in  the  field. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  appointed  "  Governor  of  the  young  king, 
instead  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Exeter,  late  departed 
to  God."  (Hall.)  This  office  he  continued  to  hold 
till  1437,  when  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of  York  as 
Regent  of  France.  In  1439  he  died  at  Rouen  ; 
his  corpse  was  brought  to  England,  and  interred 
in  the  chapel  erected  for  the  purpose  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  called  after  him  the  Beauchamp  | 
Chapel ;  of  its  kind  perhaps  only  surpassed  by  that 
of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster. 

In  1449  Richard  Nevil,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick  on 
the  decease  without  issue  of  Anne,  Countess  of 
Warwick  :  he  derived  his  title  to  the  earldom  from 
his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard 
Beauchamp,  by  his  second  wife.  Of  this  Earl  of 
Warwick  it  were  idle  to  say  anything.  He  is  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  Shakspere's 
Earl.  All  things  considered,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  noble  in  the  English  Peerage — made  so  by 
a  mightier  King-maker  than  himself.  He  is  the 
central  figure  in  Shakspere's  history  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  ;  from  the  moment  of  his  uttering  his 
"  dreadful  oath,"  till  he  "  bids  all  farewell  in 
death,"  he  is  the  motive  power  in  that  strange 
contest;  and  though  modern  research  has  shown 
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some  matters  in  Shakspere's  account  to  be  in- 
accurate, yet  it  has  not  removed  Warwick  from 
his  pre-eminence,  nor  can  it ;  Shakspere's  portrai- 
ture of  the  man  is  as  true  as  it  is  masterly — and  If, 
is  broad  and  forcible  as  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
giant-like  statues.  He  could  have  been  none  other 
than  Shakspere  drew — fierce,  fearless,  haughty, 
turbulent,  yet  with  a  chivalric  honour.  An 
Achilles  without  his  steadiness  of  purpose,  without 
his  accomplishments,  not  without  his  boasting  or 
his  vengeful  spirit.  Everything  about  him  was 
on  an  enlarged  scale.  His  father  refers  to  his 
' '  housekeeping  as  having  won  him  greatest  favour 
of  the  commons,"*  and  we  may  form  a  notion  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  establishment,  and  of  all 
about  him  and  his  housekeeping,  by  a  few  words 
from  Stow,  who  tells  us  that  "  when  Richard  Nevil 
attended  the  parliament  in  London,  he  brought 
with  him  six  hundred  men,  all  in  red  jackets,  em- 
broidered with  ragged  staffs,  both  before  and 
behind  ;  and  were  lodged  in  Warwick-lane :  in 
whose  house  six  oxen  were  oft  eaten  at  a  breakfast, 
and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat ;  for  who 
that  had  any  acquaintance  in  that  house,  he  should 
have  had  as  much  sodden  and  roast  as  he  might 
carry  upon  a  long  dagger." 

After  the  death  of  the  King-maker  at  Barnet 
field,  his  honours  were  forfeited,  and  the  title  was 
conferred  on  George  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, who  had  married  his  daughter  Isabel.  He 
was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  attainted  in  1478, 
but  his  son  bore  the  title  till  he,  in  1499,  met  a 
like  fate  with  his  father.  From  his  death  there  was 
no  Earl  of  Warwick  till  1547,  when  Edward  VI. 
*  '  Henry  VI.,'  Part  II.,  Act  i.,  sc.  1. 
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conferred  the  title  on  John  Dudley  (afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland),  who  was  de- 
scended on  his  mother's  side  from  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  the  twelfth  earl.  He,  too,  met  with  a 
violent  death,  being  attainted  and  beheaded  in 
1553.  Nine  years  afterwards,  his  second  son, 
Ambrose  Dudley  (his  eldest  son  was  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Leicester),  was  restored  in  blood,  and 
created  Earl  of  Warwick  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
died  without  issue  in  1589;  the  first  of  his  title 
who  had  died  peacefully  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  title  remained  in  abeyance  from  this  time  till 
1618,  when  it  was  conferred  by  James  I.  upon 
Robert,  Lord  Rich,  in  whose  family  it  remained  till 
the  death  of  Edward  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
Holland,  without  male  issue  in  1759.  It  was  then 
bestowed  upon  a  descendant  of  Fulke  Greville,  and 
in  that  family  it  still  remains.  The  Grevilles  are 
descendants  by  marriage  from  the  William  Mauduit, 
above  spoken  of,  created  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1267. 
By  them  the  earldom  of  Warwick  is  held  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Brooke. 

The  events  that  have  happened  in  connection 
with  the  castle  have  been  less  remarkable  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  character  and 
fortunes  of  its  famous  possessors.  It  has  not 
undergone  any  prolonged  or  fierce  sieges,  partly 
perhaps  because  of  its  strength.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  Barons'  war,  as  was  mentioned,  it  was  sur- 
prised by  the  governor  of  Kenilworth  Castle ;  in 
the  Parliamentary  War  the  royalist  troops  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 
Of  course,  as  the  chief  residence  of  the  Beaucharaps 
and  Nevils,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
splendid  and  of  many  a  grave  occurrence  :  monarchs 
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have  been  entertained  in  it,  both  as  guests  and  as 
captives  ;  and  monarchs'  favourites  have  been  hur- 
ried  from  it  to  death. 

The  entrance  to  the  noble  building  is  by  a  long, 

winding,  and  rather  narrow  passage,  cut  through 

the  rock,  from  which  you  catch  only  occasional 

glimpses  of  the  towers  and  battlements.     It  is  not 

till  the  great  gate-house  is  passed  that  its  gigantic 

propqrtions  are  seen.     A  chained  dog  is  its  only 

warder  now — a  noble  animal,  who  lies  stretched 

under  a  great  tree,  and,  as  though  conscious  that 

he  is  there  merely  for  show,  he  disdains  even  to 

I  question  the  visitors  by  a  growl.     That  part  of  the 

I  castle  which  serves  as  a  residence  stands  on  your 

I  left,  its  principal  front  is  towards  the  river,  along 

!  which  it  stretches  for  four  hundred  feet.    A  strong 

outer  wall,  with  all  needful  defences,  encloses  the 

great  base  court,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wide 

and  deep  moat,  but  this  is  now  drained  and  green. 

I  At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  wall,  the  right-hand 

I  corner  as  you  enter,  is  a  large  and  massive  tower, 

i  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet :  it 

was  erected  in  1394,  and  bears  the  name  of  Guy,  in 

honour  perhaps  of  the  famous  Guy  whose  memory 

.  was  cherished  by  the  successive  Earls  of  Warwick, 

some  of  whom  have  themselves  borne  the  name. 

Its  walls  are  ten  feet  thick  ;  and  it  has  rooms  for 

its  defenders,  with  loopholes  in  them  for  firing  from, 

so  arranged  as  to  command  a  wide  extent.      The 

view  from  its  summit  is  a  magnificent  one.     On 

the   left  is  a  still  older  and  stronger  tower,  the 

great  keep  of  the  castle.     This  is  called  Caesar's 

tower,  and  is  deserving  of  careful  regard.     It  rises 

out  of  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  and  as  you  stand  at  its 

f2 
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base  and  look  upwards,  has  a  most  grim  aspect.  In' 
it  is  a  dungeon  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock — a  dismal 
place  it  must  have  been  to  get  fastened  into.  The 
great  range  of  buildings,  which  forms  the  lordly- 
dwelling,  has  lost  a  little  of  its  original  appearance 
by  the  substitution  of  somewhat  larger  windows, 
but  its  character  has  been  preserved  as  much  as 
possible,  consistently  with  rendering  it  a  residence 
that  should  accord  with  the  graces  of  our  more 
polished  age.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great 
splendour,  and  has  some  noble  rooms.  The  great 
hall  has  recently  been  restored,  so  as  to  bear  some- 
what the  appearance  of  feudal  times — it  had  been, 
as  the  old  all-praising  description  said,  "  adorned 
with  a  ceiling  beautifully  ornamented  with  plaster,^ 
and  other  beautiful  bedizenments.  It  is  a  fine 
room,  sixty-two  feet  by  thirty-seven ;  and  in 
dull  winter's  day,  when  it  is  lit  up  only  by  the 
huge  logs  that  are  burning  on  the  hearth,  with  its 
antique  furniture,  the  ancient  arms  that  stand 
about,  or  are,  along  with  branching  antlers,  sus- 
pended from  its  walls,  it  only  requires  a  stalwart 
figure  or  two  in  buflT-jerkins  to  render  the  illusion 
complete — but  a  glance  at  the  silk  stockings  of  the 
powdered  footman,  or  even  your  own  external  man, 
puts  all  feudal  fancies  to  instant  flight.  There  are 
several  rooms  of  fine  proportions,  and  they  are,  as 
would  be  expected,  richly  furnished.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  describe  them.  That  is  the  province; 
of  the  printed  '  Guide'  and  the  living  cicerone. 
One  room,  however,  is  deserving  of  especial  notice, 
the  cedar-room  as  it  is  called ;  it  is  of  large  size, 
and  very  striking  from  its  cedar  wainscoting,  its 
splendid  furniture,  and  its  noble  pictures  ;  and  from 
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its  windows  a  view  is  obtained  over  the  grounds 
that  surpasses  all  besides.*  In  this  and  other 
apartments  in  the  castle  is  contained  a  large  and 
fine  collection  of  paintings.  Several  of  Vandyke's 
portraits  are  here,  and  some  of  them  of  much 
historic  interest.  Indeed  Warwick  Castle  is  rather 
fortunate  as  well  as  rich  in  historic  portraits,  pos- 
sessing among  others  Rubens'  portrait  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  a  striking  picture,  though  one  misses  the 
dark  keen  thoughtful  character  of  the  man ;  it 
rather  represents  a  mystic  or  enthusiast,  and  though 
he  was  perhaps  both,  he  was  something  besides : 
there  is  also  a  portrait  of  Gondomar  by  Velasquez  ; 
Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  by  Vandyke,  and  a  long 
list  of  others.  A  curious  collection  of  ancient  arms 
and  armour  is  arranged  in  a  long  gallery  not  less 
curious,  being  cut  out  of  the  massive  walls.  In 
striking  contrast  to  which  is  "  her  Ladyship's 
boudoir,"  a  little  room  fitted  up  in  the  highest 
reach  of  modern  luxury.  It  is  a  dainty  little  place, 
full  of  dainty  little  contrivances,  and  should  be 
seen  if  permission  can  be  obtained  :  could  the 
wife  of  the  King-maker  look  upon  the  assemblage 
of  nick-nackeries  here  collected,  her  astonishment 
would  be  unbounded.  She  would  wonder  what 
could  have  induced  the  invention  of  such  an  end- 
less variety  of  unimaginable  articles  ;  and  perhaps 
draw  unfriendly  comparisons  between  their  flimsi- 
ness  and  her  own  more  substantial  and  not  less 
expensive  paraphernalia — but  no  doubt,  in  the  end, 

*  Fuller  has  noticed  this  look-out  in  his  own  matchless 
•way :  "  The  prospect  is  pleasant  in  itself,  and  far  more  to 
the  present  owner  thereof,  the  Right  Honourable  Robert, 
Lord  Brooke,  seeing  the  windows  look  into  lands  mostly  of 
his  possession." 
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like  a  very  woman,  she  would  give  the  preference 
to  the  newest,  and  think  their  number  not  one  too 
many. 

The  grounds  of  the  castle  are  extensive,  and 
beautifully  laid  out — not  like  Chatsworth,  but 
Chatsworth  gardens  would  be  out  of  place  here.  In 
a  large  greenhouse  in  these  grounds  is  the  famous 
Warwick  Vase,  brought  from  Italy  by  the  late 
earl.  It  is  of  marble,  and  of  very  large  size.  Its 
beauty  is  such  as  would  alone  render  Warwick 
attractive.  Before  leaving  the  place  altogether 
the  porter  at  the  gate-house  will  probably  call  the 
visitor's  attention  to  the  collection  of  arms  and 
antiquities  under  his  charge.  It  will  here  suffice 
to  say  that  they  are  chiefly  Sir  Guy's  eating  and 
fighting  gear  :  his  porridge-pot  (that  will  hold  a; 
dozen  men),  made  of  bell-metal,  whose  sonorous 
properties  the  porter  will,  by  a  curious  manoeuvre 
with  Guy's  cooking-fork,  display;  and  also  his  sword, 
breastplate,  and  some  other  articles,  from  which 
the  said  porter  informs  you  it  is  calculated  that  the 
Champion  must  have  been  eight  feet  and  a  half 
high  or  thereabouts,  and  proportionably  broad. 
The  porter  is  well  convinced  of  the  personality  ofi 
Sir  Guy,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  guardian 
of  the  Knight's  harness  should  be  a  traitor  to  him* 
Learned  antiquaries  have  very  carefully  examined 
the  armour  and  weapons,  and  they  are  quite  satis- 
fied that  they  could  not  be  of  so  ancient  a  date  by 
some  centuries.  But  as  the  old  porter  says, 
"  learned  men  arn't  always  right,"  and  so  each 
visitor  may  follow  either  authority  as  his  tastes 
may  lead  him. 

The  town  of  Warwick  is  placed  on  a   gentle 
hill,   a   little   apart   from    the   Avon,   the   castle 
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standing  between  them.  It  is  a  clean,  pleasant 
town,  and  very  ancient,  tracing  its  pedigree  almost 
to  the  Romans.  Its  history  is  not  remarkably 
interestino;-,  and  may  remain  untold  here.  Al- 
though Warwick  is  an  old  town,  it  has  about  it 
not  many  ancient  buildings.  In  1694  more  than 
half  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  of  course 
many  of  them  then  perished.  Still  there  are  some 
left  t  and  of  these  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  claim 
our  first  attention,  of  which  St.  Mary's  church  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  prominent.  It 
stands  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  its 
lofty  tower  is  a  landmark  for  miles.  The  church 
is  large,  with  transepts,  nave,  chancel,  and  chapel. 
It  was  finished  in  1394,  the  cost  of  its  erection 
having  been  borne  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  :  until 
the  dissolution  of  Henry  VIII.  it  w^as  collegiate. 
The  present  church  is  a  barbarous  admixture  of 
styles,  a  large  portion  of  the  original  edifice  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1694.  The 
tower,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles,  the  nave  and  transepts, 
were  then  rebuilt.  The  chancel  and  the  Beau- 
champ  (or  Mary)  chapel  escaped  with  much  less 
damage  than  the  other  parts  of  the  church ;  and 
although  they  suffered  somewhat  from  the  fire,  and 
more  from  the  repairs,  they  may  be  considered  as 
ancient.  The  choir  has  a  very  beautiful  stone 
groined  ceiling,  and  is  very  fine  in  its  eflPect :  and" 
the  chancel  well  deserves  Rickman's  commenda- 
tion :  "  it  is  an  uncommonly  beautiful  specimen  of 
perpendicular  work ;  and  the  east  front  is  remark- 
ably fine — simple  in  its  arrangements,  yet  rich  from 
the  elegance  of  its  parts."  But  the  glory  of  the  place 
is  the  Beauchamp  chapel,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
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to  overpraise.  It  was  erected,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Richard 
Beauchamp  by  his  executors.  Beauchamp  died  in 
1439,  but  the  chapel  was  not  commenced  till  1443, 
nor  finished  till  1 464.  The  body  of  the  earl  was 
placed  in  a  stone  coffin,  and  remained  near  the 
tomb  of  his  father  till  his  own  was  ready  to  receive 
him  in  1460. 

This  chapel  is  small,  but  so  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, and  so  exquisite  in  its  details,  as  to  delight 
all  who  visit  it.  It  is  arched  and  panelled,  and 
has  a  small  aisle  on  the  north  side.  Beauchamp's 
tomb  occupies  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  and  there 
are  several  others  of  later  date,  but  they,  although 
some  of  them  fine  in  themselves,  rather  detract 
from  the  unity  of  effect  the  chapel  would  other- 
wise possess.  Beauchamp's  is  an  altar  tomb  of 
marble,  upon  which  is  laid  the  statue  of  the  earl  in 
plated  armour.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  life, 
of  gilt  brass,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  A 
hearse  of  gilt  hoops  is  placed  over  it,  a  great  many 
small  figures  are  about  the  tomb,  and  it  is  literally 
powdered  with  bears  and  staffs,  one  or  other  of  the 
insignia  being  inserted  between  every  three  or  four 
words  of  the  long  inscriptions,  as  well  as  every- 
where else  that  a  place  could  be  found  for  them. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
floor  of  the  chapel  fell  in,  and  the  coffin  of  the  earl 
being  thereby  broken,  his  body  was  exposed  ;  at  first 
it  appeared  little  decayed,  but  after  a  short  time  it 
mouldered  away.  The  ladies  of  Warwick  had 
rings  and  other  ornaments  made  of  his  hair :  it  is 
not  said  that  they  had  bracelets  and  necklaces  made 
of  his  bones,  so  that  they  may  yet  remain. 

Dugdale  has  preserved  some   most   interesting 
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records  of  the  construction  of  this  chapel ;  from 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  1443,  and 
completed  in  1464,  at  a  cost  of  2481/.  4*.  Id.  A 
sum  probably  equivalent  to  nearly  twenty  times  as 
much  at  the  present  day  ;  the  price  of  an  ox,  as  he 
mentions,  being  then  13*.  4c?.,  and  that  of  a 
quarter  of  bread-corn  3^.  Ad.  The  artists  em- 
ployed appear  to  have  been  nearly  all  Englishmen. 
Of  those  engaged  in  constructing  the  monument, 
one  only  was  a  foreigner,  Bartholomew  Lambe- 
spring,  a  Dutchman,  who,  with  William  Austen, 
made  the  figures :  all  the  artists  were  resident  in 
London.  The  figures  which  Lambespring  made 
were,  however,  only  the  secondary  ones  ;  Austen 
was  the  principal  artist.  The  agreement  with 
Austen  for  the  figure  of  the  earl  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Will.  Austen,  citizen  and  founder  of  London, 
XI.  Feb.  28.  H.  6,  doth  covenant  to  cast  and  make 
an  Lnage  of  a  man  armed,  of  fine  latten  (brass) 
garnished  with  certain  ornaments,  viz.,  with  sword 
and  dagger  ;  with  a  garter,  with  a  helm  and  crest 
under  his  head,  and  at  his  feet  a  bear  musted 
(muzzled),  and  a  griffin  perfectly  made  of  the 
finest  latten,  according  to  patterns ;  all  of  which 
to  be  brought  to  Warwick  and  laid  on  the  tomb 
at  the  peril  of  the  said  Austen  ;  the  Executors 
paying  for  the  image,  perfectly  made  and  laid,  and 
all  the  ornaments  in  good  order,  besides  the  cost 
of  the  said  workmen  to  Warwick,  and  working 
there  to  lay  the  image,  and  besides  the  cost  of  the 
carriages,  all  which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  said 
Executors,  in  total  £40."  There  is  also  another 
covenant  made  with  him  two  years  afterwards,  "  to 
cast,  work,  and  perfectly  to  make  of  the  finest 
latten   to   be   gilded   that    may   be  found,    xiv. 

f3 
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images  embossed,  oi  lords  and  ladies  in  divers 
vestures,  called  weepers,  to  stand  in  housings 
made  about  the  tomb,  those  images  to  be  made  in 
breadth,  length,  and  thickness  like  unto  xiv. 
patterns  made  of  timber.  Also  he  shall  make  xviii. 
less  images  of  angels,  to  stand  in  other  housings, 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  patterns,  whereof  ix.  after 
one  side  and  ix.  after  another.  Also  he  must 
make  an  hearse  to  stand  on  the  tomb  according  to 
a  pattern  ;  the  stuff  and  workmanship  to  the  re- 
pairing to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  said  Will. 
Austen.  And  the  Executors  shall  pay  for  every 
image  that  shall  lie  on  the  tomb,  of  the  weepers  so 
made  in  latten,  xiii^.  i\d.  And  for  every  image 
of  angels  so  made  ys.  And  for  every  pound  of 
latten  that  shall  be  in  the  hearse  xd.  And  shall 
pay  and  bear  the  costs  of  the  said  Will.  Austen  for 
setting  the  said  images  and  hearse."  The  total 
cost  of  the  monument  was  178/.  It  appears  by  no 
means  clear  from  the  mention  made  in  the  co- 
venant of  the  "  models  of  timber,"  whether  Austen 
was  the  designer  of  the  figures  as  well  as  the  caster. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  he  was  both,  as  we 
know  the  early  founders  and  sculptors  in  metal 
usually  were :  the  artist  being  seldom  in  early 
times  dissociated  from  the  workman.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  he  is  the  only  claimant  for  this  figure,  which 
is,  in  England  at  least,  unequalled  by  any  other  of 
that  age  ;  and  many  good  judges,  Flaxman  among 
others,  have  thought  it  not  surpassed  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  of  his  more  famous  Italian  con- 
temporaries. Besides  its  high  merit  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  considered  to  afford  the  finest  example  of 
the  armour  of  that  period.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  "  John  Prudde  of  Westminster,  glazier  and 
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painter  on  glass,"  who  was  to  prepare  and  set  up 
the  chapel  windows,  "  in  the  finest  wise,  of  the 
best,  clearest,  and  strongest  glass  of  beyond  the 
sea,  and  no  glass  of  England,  and  of  the  finest 
colours,"  was,  in  like  manner,  with  Austen,  to 
cause  all  the  paintings  to  be  done  "  according  to 
patterns  on  paper  to  be  delivered  by  the  ex- 
ecutors." 

There  are  several  other  monuments  in  this 
chapel,  and  some  of  them  of  interest.  One  is  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth  ; 
this  is  a  very  splendid  monument,  but  inferior  to 
Beauchamp's ;  it  is  also  an  altar-tomb  with  a 
recumbent  statue  on  the  top.  A  memorial  to  his 
wife  the  Countess  of  Essex  is  just  by ;  and  also  a 
mural  monument  to  his  son,  "  the  noble  Impe 
Eobert  of  Dudley,  Baron  Denbigh,"  as  the  inscrip- 
tion has  it.  Fuller  says,  "  women  are  most  de- 
lighted with  the  statue  of  the  infant  baron,"  and  so 
they  remained  despite  of  all  changing  fashions,  by 
which  they  are  slanderously  reported  to  be  so  much 
affected.  Another  fine  altar-tomb  and  statue  is 
that  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  All  these,  as  well  as  the  chapel,  are 
largely  decked  with  the  famous  crest, 

"  The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff." 

In  the  church  is  a  handsome  marble  monument 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Warwick. 
It  has  no  statue,  but  around  its  sides  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  noblest  kind : — "  Fulke  Greville,  Ser- 
vant to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Counciller  to  King  James, 
Friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney."  He  was  also  the 
friend  of  lesser  men  : — '*  His  merits  to  me  ward," 
says   Stow,    "  I  do  acknowledge,  in   setting  this 
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fV?/  ^^^!,^^?^  t^^  ^aily  employments  of  a  manuel 
trade,  and  giving  it  full  liberty  thus  to  express  the 
inclinations  of  my  mind,  himself  being  the  pro- 
curer of  my  present  estate."  A  more  elaborate 
account  of  St.  Mary's  church  than  has  yet  been 
published  IS  understood  to  be  in  preparation  by 
the  Warwick  Arch^ological  Society,  and  will  no 
doubt,  from  the  abundance  of  the  materials,  be  of 
much  value.  ' 

_  There  are  some  curious  gate-houses  in  the  town, 
the  upper  part  of  one  of  which  is  now  used  as  a 

Tnn?i"'''''i^'JM/^"^"^^^  ^^^^^d  as  a  church. 
Another  old  building  originally  belonged  to  the 
United  Brethren  of  the  Guilds  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  of  St.  George  the  Martyr.  At  the 
dissolution   of  all   such    religious    establishments! 

Sir  Nicholas  I'Estrange,  and  afterwards^  became 
heJni  ""l  V^e  Dudley  family.  Queen  Eliza- 
taton  «f /^?ieester,   from   piety   or   osten- 

tation,  converted  it  into  an  hospital  for  twelve 
impotent  or  infirm  men,  to  be  selected  from  War- 
wick,  Stratford,  and  one  or  two  other  towns,  pre- 
ference  being  given  to  soldiers,  and  there  was  to  be 
also  a  master,  who  was  to  act  as  chaplain.  The 
endowment  has  so  greatly  increased  in  value,  that 
It  has  been  found  sufficient  to  support  tw^nt^-two 
brethren  with  salaries  of  80/.  per  annun^  and  to 
raise  the  master  s  salary  to  400/.  per  annum.  The 
building  has  been  so  enlarged  and  altered  as  to 
retain  but  little  of  its  original  appearance.*  The 
other  buildings  are  of  the  kind  usually  seen  in  a 

constrnZ/'tw^'""  ?^^  half-timber  houses  of  elaborate 
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county-town :  there  is  a  market-house,  a  town-hall, 
with  a  county-gaol  adjoining  to  it,  and  a  bridewell 
opposite  ;  large  inns  ;  and  a  grammar-school. 

The  stranger  will  of  course  visit  Leamington, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Avon.  It  is  an  entire  contrast  to  Warwick,  which, 
with  its  castle  and  church,  with  its  gorgeous  monu- 
ments, and  its  old  houses,  has  quite  the  air  of  an 
ancient  town ;  while  Leamington,  with  its  pump- 
rooms  and  baths,  its  long  streets  of  fresh  smart 
lodging-houses,  its  assembly-rooms  and  Jullien 
concerts,  is  as  thoroughly  modern. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DEER-STEALING. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Avon  through  "Warwick 
Park,  somewhat  more  than  two  miles,  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  park  is  plentifully  wooded, 
and  broken  into  dell  and  upland ;  art  has  been 
called  in  to  impart  a  more  cultivated  air  to  the 
wild  graces  of  nature,  and  her  aid  has  been  ju- 
diciously afforded.  Features  lovely  in  themselves 
have  been  adorned  and  embellished,  but  not  ren- 
dered formal,  nor  has  their  original  character  been 
refined  away.  From  near  the  end  of  the  park, 
just  beyond  the  large  lake  that  has  been  formed  on 
the  left  of  the  river,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
grounds  and  distant  castle. 

The  scenery  is  rich  and  diversified  all  about  this 
part  of  the  county,  and  the  Avon  winds  through 
some  of  the  choicest  of  it.  Barford  is  the  first 
village  by  which  the  river  flows  after  it  quits 
Warwick  Park.  Shortly  before  reaching  it,  the 
stream  is  broken  by  an  islet  or  two,  and  a  mill  is 
worked  by  it,  forming  in  combination  a  pleasing 
picture.  Barford  is  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious 
village,  without  anything  of  any  kind  worth  look- 
ing at  twice.  It  may  be  avoided  altogether  by 
taking  the  road  through  Sherbourne,  which  is 
more  agreeable  in  itself,  leads  past  pleasanter 
places,  and  is  more  convenient  for  the  river.  Past 
Barford,  on  the  same  side,  there  is  a  very  pretty 
village,  called  Wasperton,  where  the  Avon  is  joined 
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by  Thelesford  brook,  and  thereabout  the  way  will 
be  found  pleasant  enough.  Still  the  other  is  far 
the  best,  and  by  that  our  course  shall  be  taken. 
But  the  river  cannot  be  followed  very  closely 
without  some  inconvenience,  as  it  runs  for  the 
most  part  through  private  grounds,  and  probably 
the  visitor  will  be  content  with  the  road,  which  is 
not  far  from  its  side.  It  may,  however,  be  followed 
by  one  who  is  willing  to  pursue  it  at  the  cost  of  a 
little  additional  trouble  and  time;  its  windings 
are  very  considerable,  and  the  hedges  and  ditches 
such  as  do  credit  to  a  first-rate  hunting  county. 
After  passing  Sherbourne  House,  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  attached  to  which  stands  the  little  church 
of  Sherbourne,  the  river  is  joined  by  a  brook  that 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Snitterfield,  no- 
torious for  its  fortnight-long  wakes.  From  Barford 
bridge  to  Fulbrooke,  the  river  runs  between  well- 
wooded  and  picturesque  banks,  and  is  even  romantic 
in  its  character,  especially  about  Hampton  Wood, 
where  it  takes  a  long  sweep  round  the  base  of  a 
goodly  hill.  The  Fulbrookes  are  now  places  of 
no  consequence.  A  castle  formerly  stood  by  Lower 
Fulbrool^e,  but  it  was  destroyed  and  its  grounds  dis- 
parked  on  the  attainder  of  its  owner,  John  Dudley, 
in  1553.  Fulbrooke  Park  was  granted  by  Queen 
Mary  to  Sir  Henry  Englefield  ;  after  her  death 
.  it  was  resumed  by  the  crown :  and  finally  it  was 
purchased  by  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
I  This  name  at  once  reminds  us  of  Shakspere,  and 
I  indeed  we  are  now  arrived  at  localities  closely  as- 
sociated with  his  name  and  fame.  Here,  a  short 
way  from  our  river,  between  it  and  the  road,  and 
just  by  Copdock  hill,  the  wanderer  will  see  a  little 
\  rude  barn  covered  with  thatch  ;  this  is  called  the 
"  Deer  barn,"  and  is,  according  to  the  tradition 
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(how  trustworthy  a  one  we  shall  quickly  see),  the 
place  in  which  Shakspere  concealed  the  venison  he 
stole  from  Fulbrooke  Park.  This  story  of  the 
deer-stealing  is  a  singular  one,  and  may  be  true ; 
it  was  at  any  rate  believed  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  That  which  gives  to  it  a  local  habitation 
in  Fulbrooke  Park  is  more  recent ;  while  the  con- 
necting it  with  this  barn  appears  to  have  Mr. 
Samuel  Ireland  for  its  original  authority — and  what 
that  is  worth  those  who  have  followed  him  in  any- 
thing best  know.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  readily 
a  firm-looking  fiction  may  break  down.  *'  A  word 
or  two,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  "  disposes  of  this  part 
of  the  tradition :  Fulbrooke  Park  did  not  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Lucy  family  till  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  purchased  it  in  the  reign 
of  James  I."     Plainly  Shakspere  could  not  steal 
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Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  deer  from  this  park,  wherever 
else  he  might  have  taken  it  from.  But  although 
this  affair  is  thus  deracinated  from  Fulbrooke  Park, 
it  may  as  well  be  altogether  got  rid  of  before  we  go 
any  further. 

By  far  the  best  examination  of  the  whole  story 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  Knight :  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  again  of  other  traditions  relating 
to  our  poet,  it  may  be  useful  to  watch  the  thorough 
dissection  of  one.* 

The  story  of  the  deer-stealing,  the  prosecution,  the 
^'bitter  ballad,"  and  the  consequent  flight  to  London 
to  escape  the  ire  of  the  knight,  as  first  told  by 
Rowe,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

"  The  good  old  gossip,  Aubrey,  is  wholly  silent 
about  the  deer-stealing  and  the  flight  to  London, 
merely  saying,  '  This  William,  being  naturally  in- 
clined to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I 
guess,  about  eighteen.'  But  there  were  other 
antiquarian  gossips  of  Aubrey's  age,  who  have  left 
us  their  testimony  upon  this  subject.  The  Rev. 
William  Fulman,  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  who  died  in  1688,  bequeathed  his 
papers  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  of  Sandford, 
Oxfordshire ;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Davies  in 
1707,  these  papers  were  deposited  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi.  Fulman  appears  to  have  made 
some  collections  for  the  biography  of  our  English 
poets,  and  under  the  name  of  Shakspere  he  gives 
!  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.     But  Davies,  who 

*  In  making  such    large   extracts  from    Mr.   Knight's 
•  Shakspere,'  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  I  do  so  by  his  per- 
mission.    In  this  instance  he  has  investigated  the  subject 
!  much  more  rigorously  than  I  could  be  supposed  to  have  done ; 
and  even  had  I  imagined  I  could  have  given  as  clear  and 
i  full  an  account  of  it,  there  would  have  been  little  use  in  re- 
i  writing  what  is  already  written  so  satisfactorily. 
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added  notes  to  his  friend's  MSS.,  affords  us  the 
following  piece  of  information  :  '  He  was  much 
given  to  all  unluckiness,  in  stealing  venison  and 
rabbits,  particularly  from  Sir  Lucy,  who  had  him 
oft  whipped,  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at 
last  made  him  fly  his  native  country,  to  his  great 
advancement.  But  his  revenge  was  so  great,  that 
he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate,  and  calls  him  a  great 
man,  and  that,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  bore  three 
louses  rampant  for  his  arms.'  The  accuracy  of 
this  chronicler,  as  to  events  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened a  hundred  years  before  he  wrote,  may  be 
inferred  from  his  correctness  in  what  was  accessible 
to  him.  Justice  Clodpate  is  a  new  character  ;  and 
the  three  louses  rampant  have  diminished  strangely 
from  the  '  dozen  white  luces'  of  Master  Slender. , 
In  Mr.  Davies's  account  we  have  mention  of  the  I 
ballad,  through  which,  according  to  Rowe,  the  i 
young  poet  revenged  his  '  ill-usage.'  But  Capell, ! 
the  editor  of  Shakspere,  found  a  new  testimony  to 
that  fact :  '  The  writer  of  his  Life,  the  first  mo- 
dern [Rowe],  speaks  of  a  lost  ballad,  which  added 
fuel,  he  says,  to  the  knight's  before-conceived  anger, 
and  '  redoubled  the  prosecution ;'  and  calls  the 
ballad  '  the  first  essay  of  Shakspere's  poetry  :'  one 
stanza  of  it,  which  has  the  appearanc^^  of  genuine, 
was  put  into  the  editor's  hands  many  years  ago,  by 
an  ingenious  gentleman  (grandson  of  its  preserver), 
with  this  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  descended 
to  him  :  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  dwelt  at  Tarbeck, 
a  village  in  Worcestershire,  a  few  miles  from  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  and  died  in  the  year  1703,  aged 
upwards  of  ninety,  remembered  to  have  heard  from 
several  old  people  at  Stratford  the  story  of  Shak- 
spere's robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park,  and  their 
account  of  it  ag^reed  with  Mr.  Rowe's,  with   this 
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addition — that  the  ballad  written  against  Sir 
Thomas  by  Shakspere  was  stuck  upon  his  park- 
gate,  which  exasperated  the  knight  to  apply  to  a 
lawyer  at  Warwick  to  proceed  against  him.  Mr. 
Jones  had  put  down  in  writing  the  first  stanza  of 
the  ballad,  which  was  all  he  remembered  of  it, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes  (my  grandfather)  trans- 
mitted it  to  my  father  by  memory,  who  also  took 
it  in  writing'  (Notes  and  various  Readings  to 
Shakspere,  Part  III.  p.  75).  This,  then,  is  the 
entire  evidence  as  to  the  deer-stealing  transaction. 
According  to  Rowe,  the  young  Shakspere  was 
engaged  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park,  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ;  he 
made  a  ballad  upon  his  prosecutor,  and  then,  being 
more  severely  pursued,  fled  to  London.  According 
to  Davies,  he  was  much  given  to  all  unluckiness 
in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  for  which  he  was' 
often  whipped,  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last 
forced  to  fly  the  country.  According  to  Jones  the 
tradition  was  correct  as  to  robbing  the  park  ;  and  the 
obnoxious  ballad  being  stuck  upon  the  park-gate,  a 
lawyer  of  Warwick  was  authorised  to  prosecute 
the  offender.  The  tradition  is  thus  full  of  contra- 
dictions upon  the  face  of  it.  It  necessarily  would 
be  so,  for  each  of  the  witnesses  speaks  of  circum- 
stances that  must  have  happened  a  hundred  years 
before  his  time.  We  must  examine  the  credibility 
of  the  tradition  therefore  by  inquiring  what  was 
the  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  offence  for  which 
William  Shakspere  is  said  to  have  been  prosecuted  ; 
what  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  as  to  the 
offence  ;  and  what  was  the  position  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  as  regarded  his  immediate  neighbours. 

"  The  law  in  operation  at  the  period  in  question 
was  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  21.     The  ancient 
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forest-laws  had  regard  only  to  the  possessions  of 
the  crown ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  32nd  of  Henry' 
VIII.,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  protection  of 
'  every  inheritor  and  possessor  of  manors,  land, 
and  tenement,'  which  made  the  killing  of  deer, 
and  the  taking  of  rabbits  and  hawks,  felony.  This 
Act  was  repealed  in  the  1st  of  Edward  YI. ;  but 
it  was  quickly  re-enacted  in  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
Edward  VI.  (1549  and  1550),  it  being  alleged  that 
unlawful  hunting  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
throughout  the  realm,  in  the  royal  and  private 
parks,  that  in  one  of  the  king's  parks,  within  a  few 
miles  of  London,  five  hundred  deer  were  slain  in 
one  day.  For  the  due  punishment  of  such  offences 
the  taking  of  deer  was  again  made  felony.  But 
the  Act  was  again  repealed  in  the  1st  of  Mary.  In 
the  5th  of  Elizabeth  it  was  attempted  in  parliament 
once  more  to  make  the  offence  a  capital  felony. 
But  this  was  successfully  resisted ;  and  it  was 
enacted,  that  if  any  person,  by  night  or  by  day, 
*  wrongfully  or  unlawfully  break  or  enter  into  any 
park  empaled,  or  any  other  several  ground  closed 
with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  and  used  for  the  keeping, 
breeding,  and  cherishing  of  deer,  and  so  wrong- 
fully hunt,  drive,  or  chase  out,  or  take,  kill,  or 
slay  any  deer  within  any  such  empaled  park,  or 
closed  ground  with  wall,  pale,  or  other  enclosure, 
and  used  for  deer,  as  is  aforesaid,'  he  shall  suffer 
three  months'  imprisonment,  pay  treble  damages 
to  the  party  offended,  and  find  sureties  for  seven 
years'  good  behaviour.  But  there  is  a  clause  in 
this  Act  (1562-3)  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
the  penalties  for  taking  deer  could  be  applied 
twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  '  Provided  always, 
that  this  Act,  or  any  thing  contained  therein,  ex- 
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tend  not  to  any  park  or  enclosed  ground  hereafter 

to  be  made  and  used  for  deer,  without  the  grant  or 

[license  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs, 

successors,   or  progenitors.'     At  the  date  of  this 

statute  Charlcote,  it  is  said,  was  not  a  deer-park, 

was  not  an  enclosed  ground  royally  licensed.     For 

the  space  of  forty-two  years  after  the  passing  of 

ithis  Act  of  Elizabeth  there  was  no  remedy  for 

deer-§tealing  (except   by  action   for   trespass)  in 

grounds  not  enclosed  at  the  passing  of  that  Act. 

The  statute  of  the  3rd  James  I.  recites  that  for 

I  offences  within  such  grounds  there  is  no  remedy 

provided  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  or  by  any  other 

1  Act.     It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  Malone  puts 

the  case  against  the  tradition  too  strongly,  when  he 

maintains  that  Charlcote  was  not  a  licensed  park 

!in  1562,  and  that,  therefore,  its  venison  continued 

i  to  be  unprotected  till  the  statute  of  James.     The 

:  Act  of  Elizabeth  clearly  contemplates  any  '  several 

j  ground '   '  closed  with  wall,  pale,    or  liedge,  and 

used  for  the  keeping  of  deer  ;'  and  as  Sir  Thomas 

built  the  mansion  at  Charlcote   in   1558,  it  may 

reasonably  be   supposed  that   at  the  date  of  the 

statute  the  domain  of  Charlcote  was  closed  with 

wall,  pale,  or  hedge We  have  seen,  then, 

that  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth  for  the  preservation  of  deer,  there 
had  been  no  laws  in  force  except  the  old  forest- 
ilaws,  which  applied  not  to  private  property.  The 
statute  of  Elizabeth  makes  the  bird-nesting  boy, 
who  climbs  up  to  the  hawk's  eyrie,  as  liable  to 
punishment  as  the  deer-stealer.  The  taking  of 
rabbits,  as  well  as  deer,  was  felony  by  the  statutes 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  YI. ;  but  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  ^  James  I.  there  was  no 
protection  for  rabbits,  they  yvQieferce  naturce.  Our 
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unhappy  poet,  therefore,  could  not  be  held  to  steal 
rabbits,  however  fond  he  might  be  of  hunting 
them  ;  and  certainly  it  would  have  been  legally 
unsafe  to  have  whipped  him  for  such  a  disposition. 
Pheasants  and  partridges  were  free  for  men  of  all 
conditions  to  shoot  with  gun  or  cross-bow,  or  cap- 
ture with  hawk.  There  M'as  no  restriction  against 
taking  hares,  except  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII., 
which,  for  the  protection  of  hunting,  forbade  track- 
ing them  in  the  snow.  With  this  general  right  of 
sport  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  statute 
against  the  taking  of  deer  should  be  very  strictly 
observed  by  the  bold  yeomanry  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  or  that  the  oifence  of  a  young  man 
should  have  been  visited  with  such  severe  prosecu- 
tion as  should  have  compelled  him  to  fly  the  coun- 
try. The  penalty  for  the  offence  was  a  defined  one. 
The  short  imprisonment  might  have  been  painful 
for  a  youth  to  bear,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
held  disgraceful.  All  the  writers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  speak  of  killing  a  deer  with  a  sort  of 
jovial  sympathy,  worthy  the  descendants  of  Robin 
Hood.  '  I'll  have  a  buck  till  I  die ;  I'll  slay  a 
doe  while  I  live,'  is  the  maxim  of  the  host  in 
'  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  ;'  and  even  Sir 
John  the  priest  reproves  him  not :  he  joins  in  the 
fun.  With  this  loose  state  of  public  opinion,  then, 
upon  the  subject  of  venison,  is  it  likely  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  would  have  pursued  for  such  an 
offence  the  eldest  son  of  an  alderman  of  Stratford 
with  any  extraordinary  severity  ?  The  knight  was 
nearly  the  most  important  person  residing  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  1578 
he  had  been  high  sheriff.  At  the  period  when  the 
deer-stealing  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
he  was  seeking  to  be  member  for  the  county  of 
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Warwick,  for  which  he  was  returned  in  1584.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
residents  of  Stratford  ;  for,  in  1583,  he  was  chosen 
as  an  arbitrator  in  a  matter  of  dispute  by  Hamnet 
Sadler  the  friend  of  John  Shakspere,  and  of  his 
son.  All  these  considerations  tend,  we  think,  to 
show  that  the  improbable  deer-stealing  tradition  is 
based,  like  many  other  stories  connected  with 
Shakspere,  on  that  vulgar  love  of  the  marvellous 
which  is  not  satisfied  with  the  wonder  which  a 
being  eminently  endowed  himself  presents,  without 
seeking  a  contrast  of  profligacy,  or  meanness,  or 
[ignorance  in  his  early  condition,  amongst  the  tales 
of  a  rude  generation  who  came  after  him,  and, 
hearing  of  his  fame,  endeavoured  to  bring  him  as 
near  as  might  be  to  themselves."  —  ('  William 
Shakspere  :    a  Biography,'  pp.  205-209.) 

So  much  for  that  story.  Be  its  truth  ever  so 
little  or  none,  it  is  too  firmly  grafted  into  our 
literature  to  be  dissevered  from  it.  Allusions 
to  it  occur  everywhere,  and  often  bold  deductions 
have  been  drawn  from  it,  and  many  are  the  choice 
illustrations  it  has  supplied.  How  rich  is  its  sug- 
gestiveness  to  a  powerful  imagination  may  be  seen 
In  the  exquisite  fiction  of  Walter  Landor.  The 
reader  may  choose  whether  he  will  receive  the  story 
in  a  modified  form,  or  give  it  up  altogether  without 
much  care,  for  neither  point  seems  determinable, 
3nly  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  old  coarse  version  of 
it  is  indefensible.  As  for  the  ballad,  he  may  believe 
t  to  be  Shakspere's  who  can ;  but  he  who  has  read 
Shakspere,  and  can  receive  it  as  his,  must  have  a 
iigestive  faculty  far  stronger  than  an  ostrich's. 

Leaving  Fulbrooke,  a  short  walk  beside  our  stream 
3rings  us  to  Hampton  Lucy  (or  Bishop's  Hampton, 
IS  it  used  to  be  called),  a  village  such  as  it  is  a 
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joy  to  light  upon,  so  quiet,  so  old-fashioned,  so 
homely,  yet  so  comfortable-looking  in  its  homeliness. 
The  church  is  new,  but  of  superior  attractions, 
and  a  neat  school-house  stands  beside  it.  Several 
large  trees  are  about  it,  and  on  the  village  green. 
The  river  here  is  wide,  and  with  the  village  has  a 
cheerful  look.  But  we  hardly  quit  Hampton  when 
all  is  as  still  and  lonely  as  though  all  home  of  man 
were  far  removed.  The  stream  glides  quietly  along, 
scarcely  a  ripple  stirring  its  surface  but  when  a 
heavy  carp  rises  at  some  luckless  fly,  or  a  swallow 
dips  his  wing  into  it ;  and  thick  trees  on  every  side 
close  in  the  prospect. 

Charlcote  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
Hampton  Lucy,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
pedestrian  to  cross  the  bridge  at  the  latter  place : 
la  lane  will  lead  him  direct  to  the  house.  Charlcote 
I  House  stands  close  to  the  river,  in  a  small  but 
richly- wooded  park.  A  broad  avenue  of  fine  lime- 
trees  leads  to  the  old-fashioned  gateway  of  the 
mansion.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  as  we  have  seen, 
built  his  mansion  in  1558,  and  it  retains  all  the 
characteristics  of  that  period.  It  is  a  large,  low, 
red  brick  edifice,  full  of  projections,  which  checker 
it  with  a  bold  play  of  light  and  shadow,  peaked 
gables,  bays,  and  square-headed  windows,  and  stacks 
of  chimneys  of  twisted  and  other  quaint  shapes.  So 
perfect  is  it,  that  it  hardly  requires  the  remembrance 
of  Shakspere  to  carry  the  visitant  at  once  back 
to  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.  It  is  a 
place  you  linger  about,  half  fearing  to  enter  lest  the 
charm  should  be  broken.  If  Shakspere  was  not 
here  as  a  culprit,  he  must  have  been  often  here  as 
a  visitor,  have  strolled  about  the  park,  and  looked 
with  similar  feelings  of  delight  to  those  we  now 
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feel,  on  it  and  on  the  river.  To  us  the  chief  charm 
arises  from  its  connection  with  those  days ;  to  us  it 
is  ancient,  but  he  saw  it  when  it  was  but  of  a  few 
years'  date  ;  and  whatever  were  the  wild  and  glow- 
ing thoughts  that  passed  through  his  mind  as  he 
lay  stretched— 

«*  Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood," 

it  could  scarcely  have  entered  into  his  imagination 
Uiat  one  day  this  place  would  be  visited  because 
his  name  had  become  connected  with  it. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  preserved  with  the 
same  care  and  good  taste  as  the  exterior :  the  al- 
terations and  additions  that  had  become  necessary 
have  been  made  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  original, 
and  the  result  is  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the 
straitest  archaeologist.  The  noble  hall  is  pointed 
out  as  the  place  in  which  Shakspere  was  brought 
before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  to  answer  for  his  mis- 
demeanors. Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  Shakspere  did  have  some  grudge 
against  Sir  Thomas,  and  point  against  him  almost 
the  only  personal  satire  that  escaped  from  his  pen  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  it  arose  from  other  and 
much  later  reasons.  Another  and  very  narrow 
avenue  leads  from  the  great  gateway  to  the  parish 
church,  which  stands  just  at  the  extremity  of  the 
park  by  the  road.  And  along  this  avenue  the 
stranger  should  be  sure  to  walk.  The  little  sober, 
grey,  old  pile,  is  quite  the  ideal  of  a  simple  rural 
village  church.  It  is,  too,  quite  untouched,  and 
thoroughly  unsophisticated.  As  you  look  at  it 
from  the  road,  nestling  so  happily  among  the  noble 
trees   whose   fresh  deep  green  shade  and  dense 
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foliage  make  it  look  greyer  and  older  than  it  is, 
and  with  the  grave-stones  scattered  about  the 
churchyard,  it  seems  the  very  emblem  of  peace 
Among  all  the  beautiful  and  impressive  sights  thai 
our  dear  Old  England  can  show  us,  none  is  more 
beautiful,  more  soothing,  more  elevating  than  one 
of  her  quiet  village  churches.  The  loveliest  spot 
is  rendered  lovelier  by  it,  the  grandest  is  sanctified 
The  interior  of  Charlcote  Church  contains  the 
monuments  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  of  his  wife 
and  if  faith  may  be  placed  in  epitaphs,  he  was  any- 
thing but  what  tradition  would  represent  him. 
But  both  are  doubtful  witnesses,  and  were  theyi 
to  coincide  they  would  hardly  be  held  sufficient  by 
a  rigorous  judge  to  save  a  suspected  person.  The 
epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas's  wife  is  really  an  excel 
lent  sketch  of  a  good  wife,  "  set  down  by  him  that 
best  did  know"  whether  she  were  one — Thomas 
Lucy.  There  is  a  plain  stone  in  the  churchyard 
with  an  inscription  to  another  couple  (John  Gibbs, 
aged  81  ;  and  his  wife,  55),  who  seem  to  have  been 
more  content  with  each  other  than  with  the  world 
it  is  set  down  in  what  the  clerk  would  call  such 
uncommon  metre,  that  it  is  perhaps  worth  copyw 
ing  :— 

"  Farewell,  proud,  vain,  false,  treacherous  world,  we  have 
seen  enough  of  thee  ; 
We  value  not  what  thou  canst  say  of  we." 

Perchance,  if  Sir  Thomas  could  have  known  all, 
that  the  wicked  world  would  say  of  him,  he' 
w^ould  have  jotted  down  the  sentiment,  if  he  had 
couched  it  in  other  words — though  they  would  have 
done  well  enough  to  run  in  tether  with  "  Shak- 
spere's  ballad." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  SHAKSPERE. 

I  We  will  not  return  again  to  our  stream  yet,  but 
iproceed  at  once  to  Stratford,  where  we  shall  abide 
awhile,  and  from  whence  we  can  at  our  leisure 
follow  the  poet's  footsteps  along  his  own  Avon. 
The  distance  from  Charlcote  to  Stratford  is  about 
four  miles  and  a  half  by  the  road ;  by  the  river- 
side, some  two  miles  farther. 

.  Wherever  he  goes,  unquestionably  the  first  place 
the  traveller  looks  after  is  his  Inn— supposing,  of 
course,  that  he  be  turned  five-and-twenty  and  have 
a  wife ;  for  till  then,  travellers,  especially  such  as 
have  a  touch  of  the  romantic,  do  many  strange 
things  to  their  own  discomfort,  the  horror  of  their 
seniors  in  the  craft,  and  the  amazement  as  well  as 
amusement  of  all  innkeeper's  men.  But  for  the 
imaster  traveller,  till  he  is  satisfied  in  respect  to  his 
linn,  faint  and  feeble  are  the  attractions  of  the 
(loveliest  scenes,  dim  the  brightest  associations,  un- 
thought-of  the  most  glorious  recollections: — what 
ito  him  are  the  lakes  and  the  mountains, — the 
'birth-places  of  genius, — the  fields  that  have  been 
[moistened  with  the  life-blood  of  the  patriot,  or  the 
glorious  monuments  of  man's  god-like  mind — if  he 
have  not  had  his  dinner,  and  knows  not  where  he 
shall  sleep?  Johnson  said  a  toothache  would 
speedily  bring  to  the  earth  the  loftiest  flight  of  the 
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philosopher — and  certainly  the  pain  connected  with 
the  want  of  an  inn  would  prevent  him  attempting 
a  flight.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it — a  good 
comfortable  inn  is  the  desideratum  of  every  tra- 
veller towards  the  end  of  the  day. 

Now  Stratford  is  very  well  provided  with  inns — 
better  than  most  places  of  its  size  ;  and  though 
they  are  of  various  standing  and  attractions,  so  that 
the  visitant  may  choose  among  them  according  to 
his  taste,  or  the  depth  of  his  pocket,  yet  are  they 
all — to  speak  in  good  plain  guide-book  style — held 
in  repute  for  the  quality  of  their  accommodation 
and  the  moderation  of  their  charges.  Each  of 
them,  however,  boasts  of  something  all  its  ow-n ; 
and  on  so  important  a  matter  it  may  be  well  to 
add  a  word.  There  is  first  the  AYhite  Lion,  in 
Henley-street,  near  Shakspere's  house,  which  was 
the  inn  the  Jubilee  magnates  made  their  head- 
quarters ; — here,  you  will  be  reminded,  it  was  that- 
Dr.  Greville  and  Mr.  Wildgoose,  in  that  not  un- 
clever,  though  now  everywhere-but-at-Stratford- 
forgotten  novel,  '  The  Spiritual  Quixote,'  are  made 
to  stop  in  their  way  from  Gloucester  to  Warwick- 
shire. The  landlord  there  spoken  of,  Sam.  Welch- 
man,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Welchman,  author  of  the 
'  Illustrations  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.'  Sam  was 
not  himself  overburdened  with  learning,  but  he  was 
conscious  of  the  honour  reflected  on  him  by  that  of 
his  father,  and  he  used  to  take  care  that  his  guests 
should  not  be  ignorant  of  it.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  used 
to  say,  as  soon  as  he  became  ever  so  slightly 
familiar  with  them,  "  I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
of  my  father,  gentlemen — a  very  great  man — he 
made  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles."  Another  inn, 
not  unknown  to  fame,  is  the  Red  Horse  of  AVash- 
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ington  Irving,  where  they  show  his  room,  his! 
hand-writing",  and  some  other  things  of  his — 
whereof  more  hereafter.  Then  adjoining  the  town- 
hall  there  is  the  Shakspere,  which,  besides  the 
attraction  of  its  name  for  all,  has  an  excellent 
kitchen  for  the  man  of  taste,  and  for  the  ardent 
Shaksperian  a  relic  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and,  on 
its  lawn,  the  font  in  which  the  bard  was  baptized. 
Opposite  to  the  site  of  New-place  is  the  Falcon, 
which  tradition  assigns  as  originally  the  residence 
of  Shakspere's  friend  Julius  Shaw,  but  there  is 
better  reason  to  believe  that  his  house  was  a  few 
doors  from  New-place,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
way,  between  it  and  the  Shakspere  Hotel.  The 
Falcon  is,  however,  a  very  old  house,  and  may 
be  as  old  as  Shakspere's  time :  the  present  front 
is  quite  recent.  It  too  has  its  relics.  The  wains- 
coting of  the  large  room  in  which  the  Shakspere 
Club  holds  its  meetings,  was  brought  from  New- 
place  when  it  was  pulled  down,  and  affixed  where , 
it  now  remains.  The  present  landlord  has  a  branch 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  some  other  matters. 
Having  fixed  on  an  inn,  there  can  be  no  question 
whither  next  the  pilgrim  will  bend  his  footsteps. 

THE  IMMORTAL  SHAKSPEARE  WAS  BORN  IX 
THIS  HOUSE, 

is  the  inscription  on  a  rudely  painted  sign-board, 
fixed  over  what  looks  like  a  very  miserable  butcher's 
shop  in  Henley -street.  All  the  most  minute  details 
connected  with  the  life  of  Shakspere  have  been  so 
canvassed  within  the  last  few  years,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  belief  that  he 
was  born  in  this  house  remains  undisturbed.  Tra- 
dition has  constantly  affirmed  this  to  be  his  birth- 
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place,  and   in  a  matter  of  this   kind   tradition  is 
much  more  trustworthy  than  when  she  tattles  of 
the  actions  or  sayings  of  eminent  men.     Nor  is  her 
testimony  unsupported.     Proper  official  documents 
exist,    which  prove  that  the  poet's  father,    John 
Shakspere,  did,  in  1555,  nine  years  before  William 
Shakspere's  birth,  purchase  a  house  and  appurte- 
nances situated  in  Henley -street ;  and  it  is  equally 
well  authenticated   that  the  son   owned   this  very 
house  till  his  death.     John  Shakspere   had,  at  the 
same  time,  other  property  in  Stratford,  and  some  a 
little  way  out  of  it,  but  we  may  fairly  receive  the 
tradition  which  makes  this  his  dwelling-place  in 
April,   1564.     Whatever  he  may  have  read  about 
the  house,  or  however  familiar  he  may  be  with  the 
engravings  of  it,  he  who  looks  upon  it  for  the  first 
time  will  experience  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment at  its  extreme  humbleness.     Could  a 
substantial  yeoman,  as  John  Shakspere  appears  to 
have  been,  have  dwelt  in  such  a  place  ?  he  will 
ask  himself,  and  it  will  require  an  effort  to  believe 
1  in  the  affirmative.     But  the  dwellings  of  wealthy 
I  yeomen  were   very   different   then    to   those  of  a 
similar  class  now ;  besides   which,  this  house  has 
I  undergone  strange  vicissitudes  since  he   occupied 
i  it.     Then,  and  long  afterwards,  we  know  that  it 
!  had  extensive  orchards  and  gardens  attached  to  it — 
I  now    it  is   divided  into  three  tenements,  and  its 
grounds   are  severed  from  it  and  built  upon,  or 
■  otherwise  occupied.     But  its  history  will  best  en- 
I  able  us  to  understand  its  mutations,  and  that  may 
I  be  told  in  a  very  brief  space.     From  John  Shak- 
spere it  descended  to  his  eldest  son,  the  poet,  who 
bequeathed  it,  now  described  as  two  houses,  to  his 
eldest  daughter  Susannah,  reserving  to  his  sister 
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Joan  (who  was  married  to  a  William  Hart)  forlier 
natural  life  the  house  she  then  dwelt  in.  Her 
house  was  no  doubt  that  now  known  as  Shakspere's 
house,  with  the  adjoining  tenement ;  and  here  she 
probably  resided  till  her  death,  in  1646.  The 
other  portion  was  known  as  the  Maidenhead  Inn 
in  1642.  At  the  death  of  Joanna  Hart,  the  whole 
of  the  estate  of  course  reverted  to  Shakspere's 
daughter  Susannah  Hall,  and  when  she  died,  not 
long  afterwards,  it  passed  to  her  daughter  Lady- 
Barnard.  She,  at  her  demise,  left  both  houses  to 
Thomas  and  G  eorge  Hart,  the  grandsons  of  Joan 
Hart.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  their  de- 
scendants till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
But  they  had  been  gradually  growing  poorer  ;  the 
Maidenhead  Inn  had  become  a  low  public-house, 
and  was  called  the  Swan ;  the  other  house  had 
been  divided  into  two  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  that 
now  pointed  out  as  the  poet's  birth-place,  was  con- 
verted into  a  butcher's  shop ;  the  gardens  and 
orchards  were  sold ;  and  finally,  in  1 806,  the 
houses  themselves  were  disposed  of  to  "  Mr. 
Thomas  Court,  whose  widow  now  has  the  honour 
to  open  it  to  public  visitation,"  as  the  New  Guide 
very  appropriately  winds  up  the  matter. 

But  we  must  follow  its  history  a  little  further. 
Mr.  Thomas  Court,  himself  the  host  of  the  little 
inn,  which  he  restored  in  part  to  its  original  sign, 
calling  it  the  '  Swan  and  Maidenhead,'  was  na- 
turally anxious  to  render  that  as  attractive  as 
possible  ;  accordingly  he  gave  to  it  a  new  very  red 
brick  front,  and  thereby  for  ever  destroyed  every- 
thing like  the  original  appearance  of  the  building. 
When  the  lower  part  of  the  central  tenement  was 
made  to  serve  for  a  butcher's  shop,  its  window  was 
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taken  away  altogether,  and  has  not  been  replaced. 
The  old  window  in  the  upper  story  was  also  re- 
moved, and  a  larger  and  most  ill  favoured  one 
substituted  for  it.  The  butcher's  trade  continued 
to  be  carried  on  till  within  a  very  few  years,  a  son 
of  Mr.  Court  succeeding  the  Harts  in  that  calling, 
and  though  he  and  his  trade  are  now  gone,  the  shop 
retains  all  the  signs  of  its  late  employment.  Add 
to  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  place,  that  it  is  a 
timber  house,  the  parts  between  the  large  frame- 
work being,  as  in  all  such  houses,  rough-cast — 
that  it  has  stood  the  wear  of  three  centuries,  that 
now  the  rough-cast  is  covered  with  a  coarselj'' 
applied  whitewash,  while  the  beams  are  as  coarsely 
covered  with  black — and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
understand  that  it  must  be  seen  to  a  great  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  its  original  appearance. 
Alterations  of  all  kinds  have  been  made  in  it,  and 
none  without  injuring  it.  And  wretched  as  is  the 
look  of  the  exterior,  the  interior  is  not  much  better. 
The  lower  room  still  has  the  fittings  of  a  butcher's 
shop  of  the  humblest  order.  Hooks  hang  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  stone  floor  shows  signs  of  rough 
treatment  in  its  broken  flags.  The  kitchen  is  a 
little  better.  It  has  a  large  fire-place  with  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  corners,  where  we  may  fancy  the 
boy  would  listen  to  the  fine  old  ballads,  of  which 
his  mother  would  have  a  goodly  store. 

But  it  is  the  room  above  that  is  the  room,  and 
thither  we  will  ascend.  This  room — the  room  in 
which  tradition  is  constant  that  Shakspere  was 
born — would  now  be  thought  rude  even  in  a  cot- 
tage. It  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  low  ceiling 
supported  by  beams,  but  the  original  ceiling  ap- 
pears to  have  been  covered ;  the  walls  are  not  as 
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they  were  originally — for  the  curious  old  window, 
a  wide  but  shallow  one,  and  placed  near  the  ceiling, 
is  substituted  one  of  the  commonest  and  ugliest 
form — the  fire-place  is  altei-ed,  and  a  modern  grate 
inserted — and  it  is  almost  bare  of  furniture.  It  is 
not  therefore  easy  at  first  to  realize  the  feeling  that 
this  is  indeed  Shakspere's  birth-place.  The  phi- 
losopher who  has  discoursed  with  such  truth  and 
poetry  on  hero-worship,  might  here  have  found  a 
large  illustration  of  it.  Into  this  little  humble 
room  how  many  of  the  mighty  of  the  earth  have 
come  as  pilgrims !  Run  over  their  names  on  the 
walls  and  in  the  books,  and  think  of  the  force  of 
his  genius  who  could  thus  attract  the  noble,  the 
wise,  and  the  beautiful.  The  whitewashed  walls 
are  coated  again  and  again  with  names  in  pencil 
and  in  ink.  Names  fill  every  portion  of  walls, 
ceiling,  staircase,  and  windows,  from  grand  dukes 
to  dustmen  apparently-  It  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing to  examine  them,  but  more  so  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  books.  In  them  are  names  from 
all  climes,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues ;  Russians, 
Germans,  Indians,  even  Fi'enchmen — and  that  be- 
fore the  representation  in  Paris  of  Hamlet  with 
the  part  of  the  Ghost  left  out  by  particular  desire 
had  enabled  them  to  appreciate  him; — natives  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  Isle  of  Skye.  But 
undoubtedly  (after  the  English)  Americans  are 
beyond  comparison  the  most  numerous.  They 
come  in  shoals  of  all  kinds  and  from  all  the  States. 
Slaveholders,  emancipators,  repudiators  ;  from  the 
South,  North,  Midland,  and  far- Western.  And 
they  are  by  far  the  most  enthusiastic.  But  this  is 
a  subject  will  bear  opening  'a  little.  Every  con- 
tribution   to  the  natural    history  of  Enthusiasm, 
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however  slight,  is  of  service,  and  here  are  the  re- 
sults of  Stratford  experience. 

When  an  American  arrives  at  Stratford  he  is 
in  an  agony  till  lie  has  secured  a  bed  at  the  Red 
Horse.  Washington  Irving  wrote  a  sentence  which 
wears  a  very  innocent  appearance,  but  which  has 
produced  consequences — looking  around  him  as  he 
stretches  himself  before  the  fire  in  the  little  parlour 
of  the  Red  Horse,  he  says: — "The  arm-chair  is 
his  throne,  the  poker  his  sceptre,  and  the  little 
parlour  of  some  twelve  feet  square  his  undisputed 
empire."  Now,  excepting  one  had  noticed  tiie 
anti- republican  train  of  thought,  or  rather  phrase- 
ology, one  would  have  let  this  pass  by  as  a  very 
prettily  expressed  sentence  should.  But  somehow 
it  has  caught  the  fancy  of  his  countrymen,  and  his 
empire  must  be  their  empire,  his  throne  their 
throne,  his  sceptre  their  sceptre.  And  they  are 
preserved  for  them.  Mine  host  knows  his  trade ; 
this  Essay  has  half  made  his  fortune,  and  he  is 
grateful  for  it.  The  poker  is  degraded  to  no  com- 
mon uses.  The  legend,  "  Washington  Irving's 
Sceptre,"  is  engraved  on  it,  and  unless  by  special 
request  only  his  countrymen  wield  it.  Proud  man  is 
he  who  feels  it  in  his  grasp.  He  is,  for  the  nonce, 
every  inch  a  king.  His  frame  expands,  his  eyes 
glitter,  his  cheek  is  flushed,  and  he  thinks  the 
President  would  look  more  dignified  if  he  swayed 
a  sceptre.  He  is  convinced  that  Irving  is  a  great 
man,  and  exclaims,  "  I  am  his  countryman."  He 
loses  none  of  the  exaltation  of  spirit  while  he  re- 
mains at  Stratford.  Mrs.  Court  has  great  respect 
for  Americans.  She  thinks  their  homage  to  the 
Bard  very  proper,  and  knows  they  are  liberal  to 
her.     I  rather  guess  she  took  me  for  a  Yankee^ 
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She  showed  me  all  their  names  in  the  books  (and 
she  turns  to  any  American  name  with  marvellous 
facility),  and  readily  told  me  everything  about 
them.  "  Bless  you,  sir,  many  and  many^s  the  time 
I  have  seen  gentlemen  from  America  kneel  down 
just  where  you  are  standing,  and  kiss  the  boards 
over  and  over  again,  sir."  Often  they  will  not  be 
content  with  that,  but  must  have  a  bed  brought, 
that  they  may  sleep  in  the  room  in  which  Shak- 
spere  was  born.  They  are  eager  after  all  relics ; 
one  offered  the  good  dame  sixteen  guineas  for  a 
little  wooden  box  made  out  of  Shakspere's  mul- 
berry-tree. Nay,  one  of  them — "What  do  you 
think  some  Ainerican  gentlemen  wanted  me  to  do, 
sir  ?  Why,  sir,  to  take  and  pull  the  house  all  to 
pieces,  and  carry  it  over  to  New  York,  sir,  and 
there  set  it  up  again  and  make  a  show  of  it ;  and  they 
warranted  me  I  should  make  a  world  of  money  by 
it  too,  sir  ;  and  then  if  I  chose  to  sell  the  pieces, 
I  might  have  almost  anything  I'd  ask  for  them. 
But  no,  that  I'd  never  do.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  sir  ?" 

The  natives  of  other  places  are  not  so  marked 
in  the  expression  of  their  feelings.  The  sons  of 
the  Green  Isle  rank  ne^t ;  they  spout  the  poet's 
verses  vehemently,  are  excited  by  his  birth-place, 
but  far  more  by  his  grave ;  if  they  can  kiss  the 
monument  their  bliss  is  complete,  and  their  feelings 
not  to  be  restrained.  Scotchmen  are  quieter — they 
don't  kiss  anything.  "  Nae,  boot  is  this  Shak- 
spere's room  ?  and  whare's  Sir  Walter  Scott's  name 
on  the  wall  and  i'  the  buke  ?"  These  they  eagerly 
carry  their  fingers  over, — so  eagerly  that  his  name 
is  nearly  gone  from  the  wall,  rubbed  out  in  excess 
of  zeal, — only  the  tail  of  one  of  the  s's  is  discern- 
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ible.  In  the  book  it  is  little  plainer,  for  his  warm- 
hearted countrymen  point  it  out  with  such  energy, 
while  their  enthusiasm,  like  Bob  Acres'  courage, 
is  oozing  out  of  their  fingers'  ends,  that  it  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  having  been  steeped  in 
oil. 

English  visitors  think  it  a  very  little  room  for 
so  great  a  poet  to  have  been  born  in ;  and  then 
they  pace  it,  to  determine  how  large  it  is.  Some 
who  are  infected  with  a  taste,  suggest  the  propriety 
of  ''  restoring"  it ;  talk  of  oak  timbering,  propose  to 
take  up  the  floor,  and  have  it  turned  and  planed 
to  make  it  smooth,  and  bring  the  joints  together — 
would  abolish  the  stove,  and  have  a  wide  hearth 
and  dogs,  and  put  some  furniture  in  the  room  of 
the  Elizabethan  style.  Others  are  very  particular 
about  its  being  really  the  room,  and  one  gentle- 
man, to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  not  content 
with  the  sign-board  outside  the  house,  "brought 
in  his  carriage  the  other  day"  another  board,  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  recess  in  the  room,  to  inform  all 
who  come  to  it,  that  "  there  Shakspere  first  saw 
the  light,"  or  something  of  the  sort,  with  a  little 
additional  flourish. 

It  will  not  be  imagined,  I  hope,  that  I  am  quiz- 
zing these  folks,  or  doing  anything  that  would 
imply  that  I  thought  strong  feeling  out  of  place 
here.  That  there  is  a  goodly  amount  of  affectation 
brought  into  this  house  there  is  evidence  enough ; 
but  we  may  hope  that  there  is  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  honest  feeling.  After  all,  it  matters 
little  to  us  what  others  do,  say,  or  think,  so  long 
as  we  are  careful  not  to  let  ourselves  affect  what 
we  feel  not ;  we  need  not  heed  what  form  the 
outward  expression  of  what  we  do  feel  may  take^ 
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simply  aiming,  if  we  aim  at  anything,  to  let  there 
be  neither  concealment  nor  display.  There  is 
surely  no  need  of  either.  The  affectation  of  in- 
difference is  as  hurtful  to  our  own  hearts,  and  no 
wiser  than  the  affectation  of  sensibility.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  one  we  are  now  most  in  danger  of  sliding 
into.  But  if  there  be  any  such  symptom,  we  should 
rid  oiirselves  of  it  at  once.  We  should  so  cherish 
the  feelings  that  lead  us  to  visit  places  such  as 
these,  that  no  scoffer  should  sneer  them  away. 
They  are  worthy  of  our  regard.  They  belong  not 
to  our  lower  nature,  but  are  a  part  of  our  holiest. 
With  some  of  the  same  feelings  that  we  regard 
Shakspere's  birth-place  may  we  approach  the  dwel- 
ling of  his  early  love,  his  wife,  his  children's 
mother,  at  Shottery.  A  few  words  will  describe 
this  humble  place. — The  cottage  is  not  beautiful 
now — it  has  rather  as  poor  an  appearance  as  the 
house  of  the  poet's  parents  in  Henley  Street,  and 
the  causes  that  have  produced  this  change  have 
been  the  same  in  each,  and  which  need  not  be  re- 
peated. This  house  is  also  divided,  and  now  forms 
two  tenements.  It  is  a  long  low  building,  formed, 
like  most  of  the  old  houses  in  this  neighbourhood, 
of  a  timber  framework,  with  a  thatched  roof. 
There"  used  to  be  some  few  matters  shown  -  here 
that  had  Shakspere's  name  appended  to  them ;  they 
had  been  considered  as  heir-looms,  and  had  been 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  Some  of 
them,  however,  Garrick  induced  the  person  who 
then  held  them  to  dispose  of  to  him ;  and  the  last 
relic,  an  old  oak  chair,  known  as  "  Shakspere's 
courting  chair,"  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland  purchased 
and  carried  off;  being  moved  thereto,  he  says,  by 
his  veneration  for  the  poet.     Nothing  is  left  now 
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but  a  bedstead,  rudely,  but  rather  curiously  carved, 
and  which  appears,  probably  enough,  to  be  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  parents  of  Ann 
Hathaway  continued  to  reside  here  most  likely  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  their  descendants  retained 
possession  of  it  till  a  recent  period.  The  Hatha- 
ways  are  extinct  now.  The  last  of  them  died  in 
this  house  several  years  ago ;  her  granddaughter 
is  the  occupant  of  that  half  the  building  in  which 
is  the  bedstead.  The  person  who  purchased  this 
property  proposed  a  few  years  back  to  pull  the 
cottage  down,  but  he  was  induced  to  forego  his 
purpose  :  it  will  probably  not  escape  another  time. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  poet's  walks. 

Around  Stratford  there  are  several  walks  that  a 
stranger  will  feel  to  be  pleasurable  in  their  cha- 
racter, but  which  to  one  used  to  associate  them 
with  Shakspere's  daily  life  will  assume  a  beauty  and 
a  companionable  nature  which  no  stranger  can  pos- 
sibly perceive  in  them,  or  appreciate  if  pointed 
out.  We  may  be  sure  there  was  many  a  spot  which 
some  slight  circumstance  in  his  early  life,  some 
pleasant  association,  or  mere  force  of  long  acquaint- 
ance would  render  dear  to  our  great  poet — be 
loved  in  opening  life,  and  cherished  in  maturity ; 
and  when  he  had  in  his  later  years  withdrawn  from 
the  pleasure  and  strife  of  the  great  world  to  the 
seclusion  and  studious  ease  of  his  native  place, 
would  be  prized  with  fuller  and  deeper  affection. 
He  who  loves  a  country  life,  and  knows  with  how 
strong  attachment  such  unsought  and  unpraised 
nooks  are  remembered,  and  how  often  the  recol- 
lection of  them  "  makes  a  sunshine  in  the  shadiest 
place,"  may  perhaps,  when  he  comes  upon  some 
secluded  glacle  or  quiet  recess,  be  tempted  to  let 
his  fancy  picture  it  as  one  of  the  poet's  cherished 
objects.  But  we  may  not  now  do  that,  we  are  to 
look  at  those  places  we  left  un visited  between  Charl- 
cote  and  Stratford  ;  and  this  part  of  our  river  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  in  its  whole  course,  except 
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the  vale  of  Evesham.  We  will  take  a  slight  turn 
round,  but  delay  nowhere  till  we  reach  the  point 
where  we  quitted  the  Avon. 

Let  us  proceed  a  little  to  the  northward,  and  then 
turning  eastward  wind  round  to  Hampton.  The 
family  mansion  of  the  Cloptons,  of  whom  Sir  Hugh, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  great  benefactor  to 
Stratford,  lies  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  town.  The  Cloptons  have  long  been 
extinct,  but  Clopton  House  stands.  In  Shakspere's 
day  it  was  a  fine  mansion,  brick,  as  most  of  these 
mansions  were,  with  those  projecting  gables  that 
cause  so  rich  and  picturesque  a  play  of  light  and 
answering  shadow  ;  its  windows  were  not  straight 
slits,  all  alike  and  all  unmeaning,  as  modern  taste 
requires,  but  various  and  all  beautiful ;  bays  and 
oriels  there  were  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  suggest- 
ing pleasant  fancies  of  seats  within  them,  and  a 
book  or  fair  maiden  to  converse  with.  Quaint  and 
fanciful  were  its  carved  and  twisted  chimney-shafts, 
tall  and  manifold  the  peaked  points  of  its  roof 
— a  mansion-house  of  the  olden  time.  Shakspere, 
perhaps,  often  spent  pleasant  hours  in  it,  often 
looked  with  delight  on  it  as  he  strolled  across  these 
grounds. — It  still  stands.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
entirely  repaired  and  renovated.  Nothing  that 
consummate  skill  could  devise  has  been  neglected 
to  disguise,  disfigure,  and  utterly  destroy  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  house.  Were  a  dome  to  be 
placed  over  Westminster  Abbey,  and  ajCorinthian 
portico  in  front,  and  Ionic  columns  at  the  sides, 
and  some  Elizabethan  shafts  where  chimneys  are 
not,  the  alteration  would  not  be  more  perfect  than 
in  this  case,  nor  more  graceful.  It  is  a  masterly 
work. 
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There  are  some  pleasant  walks  beyond  Clopton  ; 
there  are  the  villages  of  Clopton,  Bishopton,  Ingon, 
and  other  places,  but  they  must  be  left  for  the 
visitant  to  discover.  Leaving  Clopton  House  on 
our  left,  we  may  make  our  way  across  the  very 
beautiful  grounds  of  Welcombe.  The  house  is 
gone.  The  park  is  full  of*  glens  of  most  romantic 
character,  with  hills  equally  fine  in  their  way  ;  al- 
together, it  is  a  place  for  a  poet  richly  to  enjoy; 
Some  of  these  hills  and  dells  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  encampment.  Passing  Hatton  we  turn 
down  to  our  river,  which  we  may  rejoin  by  Hamp? 
ton. 

Rich  beyond  everything  else  to  poetical  minds 
have  been  the  running  streams.  Eivers,  perhaps, 
have  made  most  poets.  No  genuine  poet  who  has 
had  occasion  to  mention  them  has  done  so  without 
affection,  without  a  social  regard  for  them  beyond 
what  he  appears  to  express  for  any  other  object  in 
nature.  I  am  not  forgetting  the  field  flowers,  those 
dearest  of  Nature's  lesser  gifts,  when  I  say  this — • 
there  is  a  difference  so  great  between  them,  that 
they  cannot  interfere  with  each  other.  But  a  river 
is  the  very  inspirer  of  poetry  itself,  and  ever  has 
been.  We  know  that  the  grand  old  Greeks,  who 
never  had  any  fable  without  a  pregnant  meaning, 
,so  fabled.  And  one  who  was  not  a  Greek,  but  a 
.manly  northern  self-dependent  genius,  has  said — 

"  The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himser  he  learned  to  wander 
Adown  some  trotting  burn's  meander, 
And  na'  think  lang," 

Which  is  condensing  a  whole  book  into  four  short 
lines.     Now  what  Burns  said  is  no  doubt  the  very 
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plain  prosaic  truth,  as  well  as  a  rich  poetic  one. 
The  quiet  lonely  character  of  the  place,  the  con- 
stant flow  of  the  stream,  the  gentle  succession  of 
glen  and  hill,  of  clear  space  and  shady  covert,  the 
"  na'  think  lang,"  are  just  what  mildly  stimulate 
the  open  mind,  and  let  in  a  full  tide  of  teeming 
thoug^hts  and  pregnant  imagery.  "We  can  have  no 
doubt  about  Shakspere  having  ''  learned  to  wander  " 
by  himself  here  in  very  early  life.  The  constant 
Uts  of  river  imagery  and  allusion  that  occur 
throughout  his  poetry,  prove  that  it  was  a  memory 
that  had  coiled  itself  around  his  inmost  bein^*-. 
When  he  said — 

*'  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  ; 
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Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine :" 

was  it  likely  this  was  merely  an  imaginary  bank  ? 
that  this  so  exquisite  picture  was  not  a  reality? 
Shakspere  was  the  true  poet  of  Nature  :  a  close 
observer  of  her  every  aspect ;  and  not  a  minute  de- 
tailer  of  her  various  objects  merely,  but  seeing  far 
into  her  inmost  mysteries.  Those  "  thoughts  that 
do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  we  may  be  sure  he 
often  felt,  for  the  Wonderful  that  lies  beyond  the 
material  elements  seems  often  to  have  engaged 
his  attention,  and  been  dwelt  on  in  prolonged 
musings ;  but  he  found  the  corrective  for  what- 
ever of  obscurity  and  mysticism  might  else  have 
resulted  from  this  in  the  active  employments  of  life, 
which  effectually  prevented  him  "  considering  too 
curiously"  of  such  things,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  find  with  all  his  subtle  thought  the  sufficient 
counterpoise  of  full  practical  activity.  But  leav- 
ing these  lofty  matters,  we  will  let  this  lovely  spot 
recall  to  our  attention  the  poet's  river  from  the 
poet's  self.  And  here  a  companion,  who  has  ex- 
plored this  part  of  our  stream  thoroughly,  will  lend 
us  his  aid,  and  under  his  guidance  we  will  proceed: 
onwards  to  Stratford.* 

A  little  below  Hampton  Lucy,  where  we  re- 
joined our  stream,  is  the  spot  already  mentioned  ; 
v,'e  go  onwards,  and  soon  come  upon  a  place  of 
more  than  usual  seclusion,  shut  in  by  the  light  trees 
— a  spot  whose  quiet  may  be  felt.  It  is  a  "  high  bank 
called  Old  Town,  where,  perhaps,  men  and  women, 

*  I  pick  out  bits  here  and  there  from  INIr.  Kniglit's 
description  of  this  part  of  the  river,  in  preference  to  giving 
an  entire  extract,  because  we  shall  then  have  the  advantage 
of  his  observation,  and  I  retain  my  privilege  of  speech. 
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Avith  tlieir  joys  and  sorrows,  once  abided.  It  is 
colonized  by  rabbits.  The  alder- tree  drops  its 
white  blossom  luxuriantly  over  their  brown  bur- 
rows. The  golden  cups  of  the  yellow  water-lilies 
lie  brilliantly  beneath  on  their  green  couches.  The 
reed- sparrow  and  the  willow-wren  sing  their  small 
songs  around  us  :  a  stately  heron  flaps  his  heavy 
wing  above.  The  tranquillity  of  the  place  is  al- 
most solemn."  Such  are  the  feelings  that  ever 
flow,  as  flows  the  current  we  wander  beside ; 
nought  can  so  induce  the  intermingling  of  gay 
with  serious  imaginings  as  a  river.  We  pass  from 
the  small  beauties  of  the  flowers  at  our  feet 
to  the  "almost  solemn"  tranquillity  of  the  shadowy 
landscape  by  a  pressing  on  of  new  thoughts 
that  come  we  know  not  whence,  and  go  we  know 
not  how. 

"  But  the  silence  is  broken.  The  old  fisherman 
of  Alveston  paddles  up  the  stream  to  look  for  his 
eel-pots.  We  drop  down  the  current.  Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  the  constant  variety 
which  this  beautiful  river  here  exhibits.  Now  it 
passes  under  a  high  bank  clothed  with  wood  ;  now 
a  hill  waving  with  corn  gently  rises  from  the 
water's  edge.  Sometimes  a  flat  meadow  presents 
its  grassy  margin  to  the  current,  which  threatens  to 
inundate  it  upon  the  slightest  rise  ;  sometimes  long 
lines  of  willow  or  alder  shut  out  the  land,  and 
throw  their  deep  shadows  over  the  placid  stream. 
Islands  of  sedge  here  and  there  render  the  channel 
unnavigable,  except  to  tlie  smallest  boat.  A  wil- 
low thrusting  its  trunk  over  the  stream  reminds 
us  of  Ophelia  : — 

*  There  is  a  willow  grows  askaunt  the  brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream.' 
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''  A  gust  of  wind  raises  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
to  view,  and  we  then  perceive  the  exquisite  cor- 
rectness of  the  epithet  '  hoar.'  Hawthorns,  here 
and  there,  grow  upon  the  water's  edge  ;  and  the 
dog-rose  spots  the  green  bank  with  its  faint  red. 
That  deformity,  the  pollard- willow,  is  not  so  fre- 
quent as  in  most  rivers ;  but  the  unlopped  trees 
wear  their  featliery  branches  graceful  as  ostrich 
plumes."  These  were  the  scenes  in  which  the  boy 
would  lay  up  unconsciously  large  stores  of  poetic 
imagery.  Here  he  would  seek  after  the  ''  Daffo- 
dils, 

"  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

The  thousand-fold  evidences  of  it  show  that  it  is 
*'  not  only  a  more  reasonable  view,  but  one  which 
is  supported  by  all  existing  evidence,  external  and 
internal,  when  we  regard  his  native  fields  as  Shak- 
spere's  poetical  school.  Believing  that  in  the 
necessary  leisure  of  a  country  life,  encumbered,  as 
we  think,  with  no  cares  of  wool-stapling  or  glove- 
making,  neither  educating  youth  at  the  charge 
house  like  his  own  Ilolofernes,  nor  even  collecting 
his  knowledge  of  legal  terms  at  an  attorney's  desk, 
but  a  free  and  happy  agriculturist,  the  young  Shak- 
spere  not  exactly  '  lisped  in  numbers,'  but  che- 
rished and  cultivated  the  faculty  when  '  the  num- 
bers cam.e.'  AYe  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  poetical 
notion,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  more 
rational  and  consistent  one,  that  the  genius  of  verse 
cherished  her  young  favourite  on  these  '  v.illow'd 
banks.' 

'  Here  as  with  honey  gathered  from  the  rock, 
She  fed  the  little  prattler,  and  with  songs 
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Oft  sooth'd  his  wond'ring  ears ;  with  deep  delight 
On  her  soft  lap  he  sat,  and  caught  the  sounds.' " 

Joseph  War  ion. 

And  with  what  delight  the  man,  grateful  to  his 
Muse  who  had  taught  him  how  he  might 

B         '  "  Some  instruction  draw 

P  From  the  meanest  thing  he  saw," 

had  filled  his  heart  with  such  inexhaustible  stores  of 
beautiful  thoughts  and  richest  poetry,  and  enabled 
him  to  associate  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature  the  moral  and  intellectual  being  of  men — 
with  what  delight  would  he  return  to  the  scenes  of 
his  early  youth,  to  which  he  owed  so  much  of  ex- 
quisite enjoyment,  now  doubly  dear,  as  bound  up 
with  all  the  joys  of  his  home  and  the  dearest  ob- 
jects of  his  affections ! 

Beyond  Alveston  our  beautiful  river  curves 
widely,  and  for  a  little  its  course  is  again  through 
open  meadows,  losing  for  a  brief  space  somewhat 
of  its  loveliness.  A  little  farther,  however,  more 
than  makes  amends  for  this  slight  break.  In  this 
part  of  our  course — for  miles,  indeed,  either  way — 
*' the  most  romantic  spot  is  Hatton  Kock" — a 
high  and  steep  bank,  rearing  its  brow  against  the 
fleecy  sky.  Its  side  is  covered  with  an  intricate 
variety  of  the  lesser  trees  and  underwood,  hazel  and 
thorn,  and  the  long  trailing  brambles.  From  the 
base  of  the  bank  the  tall  high  stem  of  the  abele  rises 
above  its  fellows,  the  willows  and  alders  that  fringe 
the  edge  of  the  stream.  The  river  rolls  over  a  stony 
bed,  filling  the  ear  with  a  quiet  melody.  As  you 
make  your  way  along  the  foot  of  the  rock,  at  every 
slightest  bend  a  fresh  and  grateful  change  is  be- 
fore you.     Now  the  light  feathery  willow  glitters 
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against  the  deep  green  of  the  alder  beyond,  the 
silvery  leaves  of  the  white  poplar  tremble  all  over 
with  the  slight  breeze  that  moves  not  a  leaf  of  the 
oak  beside  it,  a  kingfisher  darts  from  beneath  the 
overhanging  bush,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  his 
mate,  A  little  farther  you  find  yourself  shut  in 
by  a  close  barrier  of  trees  ;  the  water  seems  to 
have  suddenly  ceased  to  flow,  and  collected  into  a 
smooth  dark  pool,  with  a  thick  crowd  of  trees 
rising  up  from  it  and  reflected  in  it ;  a  closely 
screened  spot,  a  calm  sylvan  scene,  the  perfection 
of  quiet.  A  swallow  flashes  close  by  you,  dips 
suddenly  into  that  pool,  and  the  smoothness  is  gone 
in  a  moment ;  the  trees,  and  herbage,  and  blue  sky 
painted  upon  it,  are  broken  into  wild  distortion ; 
long  lines  of  ripple  circle  wider  and  wider ;  the 
surface  of  the  dark  pool  is  ruffled,  but  all  else  is 
tranquil  as  ever.  A  few  steps  beyond,  and  you 
have  a  rougher  picture.  The  trees  are  fewer,  and 
throw  out  their  branches  wider  by  the  rock  side  ; 
the  rock  itself  comes  boldly  into  view,  its  surface 
broken,  its  summit  irregular.  A  bold  tongue  of 
land  stretches  half  across  the  stream,  bald  and 
rugged  from  the  last  flood-tide  ;  upon  it  the  black 
torn  trunk  of  an  old  willow  stands  up  headless, 
leafless ;  from  its  roots,  bare  and  exposed,  a  water- 
rat  looks  out  stealthily.  The  water  curls  round 
it,  the  wind  chequering  its  surface  with  long  streaks 
of  light  like  frosted  silver,  and  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  life,  and  even  of  peacefulness,  to  the 
whole.  Proceeding  onwards,  we  come  upon  the 
richly  wooded  grounds  of  Welcombe,  but  its  beau- 
tiful dells  are  not  seen  from  the  river.  On  the 
other  side  we  see  some  of  the  roofs  of  Tiddington, 
t  but  nothing  that  requires  or  attracts  notice. 

H  3 
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From  Ben  Jonson  to  William  Cowper  every 
poet  has  associated  the  name  of  Shakspere  with  that 
of  his  river.  There  is,  however,  little  need  to 
quote  them  to  convince  any  one  that  the  Avon  is 
Shakspere's  Avon ;  his  own  verses  tell  it,  and  in 
strolling  along  this  part  of  its  course,  we  cannot 
but  feel  how  entirely  he  had  made  it  his  own. 
Yv^e  are  again  approaching  his  town  ;  yonder 
is  the  tower  of  the  church  wherein  lie  his  bones, 
giving  a  sober  and  solemn  finish  to  this  graceful 
landscape.  And  as  the  sun  is  setting  rapidly' 
there,  see  how  it  shapes  out  for  us  images  such  as 
perhaps  here  formed  themselves  before  his  eyes : — 

"  Somethne  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish  : 
A  vapour,  sometime,  hke  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  "t,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :    .     .     . 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants  .     .     . 
That,  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns  ;  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  POET  AND  HIS  GRAVE. 

Stratford  is  a  clean,  quiet  town,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon  :  it  is  a  place 
of  no  large  size,  without  any  manufactures,  of 
little  traffic  ;  its  buildings  are  not  very  remarkable : 
one  who  knew  nothing  about  it  might  ride  care- 
lessly through  it  without  a  wish  to  stop  his  horse. 
Were  he  told  that  he  was  in  Stratford — the  birth- 
place, the  chosen  retreat,  and  the  grave  of  Shak- 
spere,  he  would  however  look  on  all  about  him 
with  very  different  sentiments.  He  would  eagerly 
examine  every  spot  connected  with  our  great  bard, 
or  that  existed  when  he  dwelt  here ;  especially 
would  he  desire  to  realize  the  Stratford  of  Shak- 
spere,  to  divest  the  place  of  all  that  has  been  added 
to  it  since  he  walked  about  its  streets,  and  to  recon- 
struct wliatever  has  been  destroyed. 

Dugdale  gives  the  history  of  Stratford  pretty 
fully,  and,  to  what  he  collected,  a  pains-taking 
inhabitant  added,  some  years  back,  such  additional 
information  as  the  researches  of  himself  and  others 
had  brought  to  light  since  Dugdale  wrote.  So 
that  the  history  of  Stratford  is  pretty  well  known, 
and  by  calling  in  all  the  comparative  aids  that  are 
available  to  the  student  of  borough  and  parochial 
antiquities,  its  condition  at  any  particular  period 
can  be  guessed  at  without  much  fear  of  any  great 
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error.  The  value  of  this  is  manifest  with  regard 
to  the  vexed  question  of  the  position  of  the  father 
of  Shakspere  in  society,  and  its  probable  influence 
upon  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  son,  the 
means  he  might  possess  of  educating  him,  and 
many  other  points  of  great  interest  bearing  more 
or  less  closely  upon  the  early  life  of  the  poet.  This 
is  treated  at  length  in  the  Biography  above  referred 
to,  and  there  the  reader  will  find  the  inferences  aris- 
ing from  the  several  facts,  or  suggested  by  them, 
fully  illustrated. 

Stratford  is  the  name  of  several  towns  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  same  derivation 
applies  to  all  of  them,  "  a /ore?  or  passage  over  the 
water  upon  a  great  street  or  road,"  and  belongs  to 
the  time  when  bridges  were  few  or  none.  The 
addition,  upo7i-Avon,  explains  itself.  Though  a 
place  of  some  importance  long  before  the  Conquest, 
its  early  history  is  a  blank.  It  was  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  nought  of  importance  disturbed  its 
quiet  life.  The  different  monarchs  granted  to  it 
fairs  and  so  forth  at  the  request  of  its  owners,  the 
Bishops  of  Worcester  ;  and  the  inhabitants  gradu- 
ally increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  as  numbers 
and  wealth  were  then  counted.  In  1 542  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  exchanged  Stratford  for  some  lands 
in  Worcestershire,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland :  a  few  years  afterwards  Edward  YI. 
bestowed  upon  it  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and 
when,  about  1558,  John  Shakspere  commenced 
housekeeping,  it  was  apparently  a  flourishing  cor- 
porate town,  with  all  the  array  of  officers,  from 
high -bailiff  and  aldermen,  to  third -boroughs  and 
ale-conner  :  and  with  somewhat  more  than  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants.     It  had  too,  no  doubt,  its  market- 
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place,  with  tlie  town-Iiall  just  by.  And  the  ap- 
proach was  no  longer  by  the  ford,  or  the  rude 
wooden  bridge  that  succeeded  it,  for  a  lord-mayor 
of  London  liad,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  built 
for  the  inhabitants  a  substantial  stone  bridge.  Then, 
attached  to  the  guild,  there  was  a  grammar-school, 
whicli  must  have  been  in  tolerable  order,  for 
Edward  VI.  was  careful  to  provide  for  that  in  his 
charter,  whence  its  name  had  been  changed  to  '  the 
king's  new  school.'  "  But  we  are  not  to  infer  that 
when  John  Sliakspere  removed  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Arden  from  the  old  hall  of  Wilmecote 
he  placed  her  in  some  substantial  mansion  in  his 
corporate  town,  ornamental,  as  well  as  solid  in  its 
architecture,  spacious,  convenient,  fitted  up  with 
taste,  if  not  with  splendour.  Stratford  had,  in  all 
likelihood,  no  such  houses  to  offer ;  it  was  a  town 
of  wooden  houses,  a  scattered  town, — no  doubt 
with  gardens  separating  the  low  and  irregular  tene- 
ments, sleeping  ditches  intersecting  the  properties, 
and  stagnant  pools  exhaling  in  the  road.  Even  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire;  and  as  late  as  1618  the 
privy  council  represented  to  the  corporation  of 
Stratford  that  great  and  lamentable  loss  had  '  hap- 
pened to  that  town  by  casualty  of  fire,  which,  of 
late  years,  hath  been  very  frequently  occasioned  by 
means  of  thatched  cottages,  stacks  of  straw,  furzes, 
and  such-like  combustible  stuff,  which  are  suffered 
to  be  erected  and  made  confusedly  in  most  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  town  without  constraint.' 
(^Chalmers  Apolog}/,  p.  618.)  If  such  Mere  the 
case  when  the  family  of  AVilliam  Shakspere  occu- 
pied the  best  house  in  Stratford — a  house  in  which 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  resided  for  three  weeks, 
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when  the  Ro5^alist  army  held  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  triumph — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  sixty  years  earlier  the  greater  number  of 
houses  in  Stratford  must  have  been  mean  timber 
buildings,  thatched  cottages  run  up  of  combustible 
stuff;  and  that  the  house  in  Henley-street  which 
Joh];i  Shakspere  occupied  and  purchased,  and  which 
his  son  inherited  and  bequeathed  to  his  sister  for 
her  life,  must  have  been  an  important  house — a 
house  fit  for  a  man  of  substance,  a  house  of  some 
space  and  comfort,  compared  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  tlie  population."*  No  one  who  has  examined 
the  old  houses  that  remain  here  and  in  the  villages 
around  can  doubt  this.  An  old  inhabitant  of  Strat- 
ford assured  me  that  fifty  years  back  such  a  house 
would  have  been  deemed  adequate  to  the  need  of  a 
substantial  family.  Houses  were  then  occupied  by 
those  whose  sons,  without  being  any  wealthier  or 
higher  in  rank  than  their  fathers,  would  not  dream 
of  living  in  them.  As  for  the  labouring  population 
theirs  were  miserable  clay  huts,  often  of  only  one 
room — now  happily  almost  entirely  swept  away. 
The  first  event  that  a  local  historian  would  note 
after  this  time  is  one  that  suggests  strange  reflec- 
tions. William  Shakspere  was  born  in  April, 
1564;  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Stratford 
was  ravaged  by  the  plague.  "  From  the  30th  of 
June  to  the  31st  of  December,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  of  the  inhabitants,  a  sixth  of  the  popu- 
lation, Avere  carried  to  the  grave."  None  of  the 
name  of  Shakspere  appear  in  the  dead-list.  Malone 
says — "  A  poetical  enthusiast  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that,  like  Horace,  he  reposed  secure 

*  William  Shakspere:  a  Biography,  p.  14. 
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and  fearless  in  the  midst  of  contagion  and  death, 
protected  by  the  Muses  to  whom  his  future  life 
was  to  be  devoted."  We  who  are  not  poetical 
enthusiasts,  but  plain  wayfarers,  will  believe  that 
another  and  stronger  guardian  kept  the  destroyer 
from  entering  that  house.  The  fires  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  occurred  in  1594  and  1595, 
when  two  hundred  houses  were  consumed.  The 
last  great  fire  that  happened  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  when  fifty-four  of  the  wood-and-thatch 
houses  were  destroyed  in  less  than  two  hours. 

In  a  long  range  of  buildings,  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  which  adjoins  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  is  a  room  aj)propriated  to  a  grammar-school, 
to  which  it  is  probable  that  William  Shakspere, 
when  the  blue  sky  was  thick  patched  with  the 
small  broken  clouds,  and  the  cuckoo  was  calling  in 
the  woods,  and  lords-and-ladies  were  plenty  in  the 
dry  dykes,  might  have  gone 

"  With  his  satchell 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school." 

That  he  did  attend  this  school  has  been  shown  to 
be  most  probable ;  and  it  is  folly  to  affect  superior 
wisdom  by  the  constant  exercise  of  incredulity. 
This  is  a  place  that  must  be  visited.  Part  of 
the  building  is  now  used  as  an  alms-house ;  that 
portion  nearest  to  the  chapel  is  the  ancient 
guildhall.  It  is  over  this  hall  that  the  old 
school-room  is  placed.  Till  towards  the  close 
of  last  year  it  was  a  plain  room,  with  a  low  plaster 
ceiling,  supported  by  thick  beams,  that  projected 
from  the  sides  of  the  room.  A  few  old  forms  and 
desks  were  in  it ;  and  one  desk,  that  looked  ruder 
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and  older  than  the  rest,  was  called  Shakspere's 
desk.  This  is  altered  now.  The  room  has  been 
neatly  repaired,  and  restored  to  something  like 
what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  its  original 
appearance,  and  it  is  fitted  up  more  conveniently 
for  scholastic  purposes  ;  but  it  has  lost  its  old  look. 
The  desk  is  gone.  How  long  it  had  been  called 
Shakspere's  desk  does  not  appear.  There  was 
probably  very  little  of  the  old  wood  left ;  for  I 
was  told  by  some  who  had  many  years  back  been 
scholars  here,  that  it  was  thought  a  point  of  duty 
for  every  boy  to  carry  away  with  him  a  relic  of  it ; 
md  most  were  expected  to  supply  their  friends 
with  fragments.  That  Shakspere  really  was  edu- 
cated here  is  most  probable.*  It  was  the  fashion 
in  the  last  century  to  consider  him  as  unlearned. 
The  result  of  all  the  sifting  that  the  subject  has 
lad  in  our  day  appears  to  be  much  that  which  a 
liligent  reader  of  his  works  would  arrive  at  from 
i:hem,  that  he  received  a  fair  initiation  into  the 
jrdinary  learning  imparted  in  a  public  school — he 
jould  probably  read  Latin  without  difficulty,  and 
:hrougli  Latin  he  acquired  the  grammar  of  his 
)wn  tongue.  The  wonderful  mental  powers  with 
»vhich  he  was  endowed  were  not  left  by  him  uncul- 
ivated,  nor  unfed.  His  reading  must  have  been 
extensive,  although  that  is  the  smallest  and  least 
Drominent  of  his  attainments.  Shakspere  will  not 
jtand  among  the  Bentleys  for  his  learning ;  nor 
imong  the  Burtons  for  his  reading ;  but  he  may 
tand  alone  for  his  knowledge,  as  distinct  from 
iither.  That  is,  he  knew  more  of  the  wide  world, 
jf  man,  and  all  that  concerned  him,  than  any  one 

*  See  Mr.  Knight's  Biography. 
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who  ever  lived  and  wrote.    And  in  point  of  variety, 
and  fulness  of  information,  he  was   beyond   most. 
Johnson  somewhere  says,  that   "  he  who  has  read 
Shakspere  with  attention  will  find  little  new  in  the 
crowded  Morld  ;"  and  for  such  an  eulogium  a  man 
might  even   be   content   to  forego   the  honour  of 
being  a  senior  wrangler.     We  may  fairly  conclude 
that  his  school   education   cleared  the  way  for  that 
higher  education  which  every  man  must  give  him- 
self.    Probably  even  Sliakspere's  miglity  intellect 
might  have  derived  advantage  from  higher  scholar- 
ship ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  his  resolute 
self-dependence  would  have  been  lessened,  and  his 
originality  somewhat  impaired.      Even  he  might 
have  been  fettered  by  the  golden  chains  of  the  an- 
cient  giants,— and  though  he  would  in  the  end  have 
broken  from  the  bondage,  it  might  not  have  hap- 
pened till  later,  and  a  few  years  in  his  not  long  life 
would  have  been  a  grievous  loss  to  the  whole  world. 
Before  quitting    this    building  the  lower  room 
should  be  seen.     As  has  been   said,  this  was  the 
ancient  guildhall,  and  in  this,  when  players  visited 
the  town,  their  performances  used  to  take  place. 
Tiieirs  were  not  regular,  and  skilfully  constructed 
plays,  setting  a  grave  or  merry  story  in  a  fittino 
vesture — a  living  portraiture  of  man  in  his  wisdom 
and  in  his  folly — of  the  good  and  evil  of  existence. 
That    it  was    left    for    Shakspere    to    accomplish. 
These  players  had  some  instructive  mysterv,  an 
allegory  perhaps,  and  a  very  proper,  moral,  "inno- 
cent one  too.     Dull  enough  to  read  now,  duller  to 
listen  to  ;  but  one  which  then  our  ancestors  appear 
to  have  both  heard  and  enjoyed.     These  players 
were  not  vagrants.     They  were  teacliers.     Their 
play  would  be  gone  to  as  now-a-days  folk  go  to  a 
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»ctnre.  Among  the  accounts  of  the  corporation 
f  Stratford  are  many  entries  of  sums  paid  out  of 
le  corporation  funds  for  theatrical  performances ; 
lie  use  of  the  guild-room  being  of  course  free : 
be  players  were  always  a  travelling  company, 
robably  there  was  no  charge  to  the  spectators, 
r  a  very  small  one,  and  there  would  be  a  goodly 
udience.  The  boy,  William  Shakspere,  might 
ave  heard  his  first  play  here,  and  probably  did. 
*erhaps  his  thoughts  were  first  turned  to  plays  on 
ne  of  these  occasions.  We  sometimes  hear  wonder 
xpressed  that  Shakspere  should  have  continued  to 
rrite  plays,  and  to  retain  his  connection  with  the 
heatre,  in  his  maturer  years.  The  profession  of  a 
erformer  was  not  then  held  in  more  esteem  than 
t  has  been  since ;  but  if  he  had  been  disposed  to 
reak  from  it,  there  would  have  been  even  more 
liffieulty  then  than  there  would  be  now,  and  that 
ven  now  it  would  be  no  easy  thing  for  a  man 
Qoving  in  a  line  of  life  not  accounted,  a  very  high 
>ne,  and  who  had  not  received  a  regular  education, 
o  quit  that  and  establish  himself  in  any  other,  a 
;-ood  many  very  superior  men  have  had  bitter 
jxperience  of.  It  does  seem,  by  passages  in  his 
Sonnets,'  that  he  was  sometimes  not  at  ease,  but 
le  did  tliat  which  all  must  learn  to  see  is  wisest, — 
le  turned  to  the  best  account  his  circumstances,  and 
lid  not  peevishly  fret  after  such  as  were  unattain- 
ible.  iVll  things  considered,  perhaps  there  was  no 
■orm  of  writing  he  could  in  that  age  have  adopted 
:hat  would  have  produced  so  great  influence  as  that 
le  used,  it  may  be,  because  it  was  the  necessary  one. 
Shakspere  did  not  write  merely  to  amuse— there 
rvas  a  purpose  beyond  that.  He  had  no  other  M^ay 
)0  ready,  none  so  sure,  to  impart  his  own  views  of 
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the  deeper  objects  and  mysteries  of  humanity,  an 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unconscious  tha' 
those  views  were  of  the  largest  significance.     CJea 
and   subtle  as  was  his  insight  into  man,   versan 
as  he  was  in  all  the  less  prominent  disguises  o' 
society,  he  saw  that  he  could  influence  and  instruc 
his  countrymen   more  quickly,  more  extensively 
and  more  thoroughly  through  the  ear  as  well  a; 
the  eye  than  by  the  eye  alone.     Had  he  written  ai 
epic— and  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  write  mani 
epics— we  might  have  had  the   noblest  the  work 
has  seen,  and,  as  a  reward  for  many  years  of  toil 
some  few  hundreds  of  his  contemporaries  mighi' 
have  read  it,  and  have  studied  it.     As  it  was,°he 
burnt-in  his  thoughts  into  the  hearts  of  thousand!== 
—aroused   to  noble  purpose  many  a  startled  and 
conscience-stricken  listener,— for  the  men  of  that 
dayAverenot  a  sceptical  generation,— and  breathed' 
a  full  stream  of  glorious  and  gladdening  poetry  into' 
many  an  opening  mind.     That  he  really  did  believe^ 
that  thus  holding  up  a  mirror  to  his  fellow-men  he^ 
should  best  accomplish  a  noble  purpose,  a  careful 
perusal  of  his  works   will   surely  satisfy  any  one. 
It  is  not  undeserving  of  notice  that  what  we  gather  ^ 
froni  his  works  was  his  intent,  really  formed  the 
starting-point  of  some  of  the  noble  German  poets  of 
the  last  century.   Many  of  these,  men  of  the  highest 
culture,   looking  around  them  and  earnestly  con- 
sidering how  they  might  effect  their  end,  did  just 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Shakspere  had  • 
arrived  at  in  a  state  of  society  in  many  respects 
similar.     In  our  country,  whatever  other  opinion 
men  may  hold  of  the  theatre,  they  will  most  agree 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  powerful  instrument  for 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  it  then  was.     The 
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ide  diifusion  of  books,  and  the  equal  desire  to 
iad  them,  have  so  changed  our  customs ;  the 
hole  state  of  society,  indeed,  is  so  changed,  that 
lere  can  be  little  doubt  that  were  Shakspere  alive 
ow  he  would  not  adopt  the  forms  he  found  most 
litable  then. 

Adjoining  the  building  we  have  been  looking 
ver,  apd  which  was  a  part  of  the  old  Guild,  is 
iie  Guild  Chapel,  or  Trinity  Chapel,  a  plain  un- 
ssuming  edifice,  but  not  without  beauty.  The 
figinal  chapel  was  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
)wards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it 
as  taken  down,  all  but  the  chancel,  and  rebuilt  at 
le  cost  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.  This  Sir  Hugh 
as  a  munificent  benefactor  to  Stratford,  the  place 
E*  his  nativity ;  the  fine  bridge  that  yet  crosses 
le  Avon  here  being  another  of  his  princely  gifts, 
eparated  from  this  chapel  by  a  narrow  street,  Sir 
[ugh  built  himself  a  mansion,  which  at  his  death 
3  bequeathed,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  House, 
)  a  nephew ;  from  him  it  passed  to  others,  and 
as  at  length  purchased  in  1597  by  William  Shak- 
)ere.  At  this  time  it  was  called  Neiv  Place, 
hakspere  repaired  it,  and  made  it  his  home.  He 
as  now  only  thirty-three,  yet  he  had  secured  a 
im  sufficient  to  purchase  this  the  largest  house  in 
^s  native  town.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
ibit  of  spending  a  portion  of  each  year  in  Strat- 
•rd,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  practise  his  pro- 
ssion  in  London :  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
ved  here  entirely.  There  is  no  certain  record  of 
is  manner  of  life  during  this  period — unhappily 
emoir-writers  had  not  then  sprung  up,  and  it  is 
ily  by  putting  together  many  fragments,  none  of 
hich,  however,  were  penned  till  long  after    his 
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death,  that  ever  so  slight  a  glimpse  of  the  int( 
rior  of  his  home  can  ])e  obtained.  He  bear: 
genial  fame  here  and  elsewhere,  and  we  may  }; 
sure  he  was  of  a  cheerful,  hearty,  open,  man] 
spirit.  Nothing  more  prominently  marks  liis  wri 
ings  than  the  cordial  sympathy  they  display  wit 
all  manner  of  men.  His  homely  life  could  nci 
but  have  been  one  of  delightful  enjoyment.  T 
escape  from  the  turmoil  and  many  unpleasantri^i 
of  his  London  life  to  his  quiet  country  home,  h 
wife  and  children,  the  friends  of  his  youth  and 
his  manhood  ;  to  the  sweet  stream  whose  ever 
nook  was  as  the  face  of  a  familiar  friend,  and  t 
his  books,  never  so  enjoyed  as  when  away  from  ths 
world's  noise  and  strife,  must  have  been  like 
renewal  of  youth  ;  and  as  his  children  climbed  li 
knee,  and  she  who  had  been  the  gentle  approve! 
of  all  his  early  hopes  and  plans,  and  the  sharer  c 
his  sorrows,  sat  beside  him,  humble  and  ferveu 
gratitude  would  sweeten  and  soften  the  joyousnet 
with  which  he  would  recognise  his  many  blessing,' 
He  must  have  felt  that  he  was  not  as  his  neighbours 
that  few  indeed  of  the  men  whom  he  met  witl 
could  enter  even  into  the  glorious  imaginings  h 
had  embodied,  but  never  lived  the  man  who  les 
gloried  in  himself  or  his  doings.  Frank,  sensible 
gentle,  ready  with  a  smile  or  a  word  of  'SAisdom,  a 
either  might  be  most  serviceable,  his  would  b( 
a  quiet  peaceful  life  here  in  his  chosen  retreat- 
ready  to  interchange  all  courtesies  with  his  neigh 
bours  or  acquaintances — and  resting  with  caln 
enjoyment  in  the  hourly  delights  of  his  home 
His  manhood  was  a  stead\%  resolute  embracing  o 
the  duties  of  his  life  ;  without  complaint,  M'ithou 
vapour.     He  knew  his  work,  and  he  did  it.     In  lii- 
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iife  a  wise  and  good,   a  sensible,  manly  man — in 
lis  works  the  mightiest  genius. 

New  Place  was  rendered  by  him  a  most  pleasant 
5pot.  His  garden  reached  down  to  the  river,  and 
kvas  laid  out  in  the  somewhat  formal  but  rich  style 
Lhen  prevalent.  Here,  in  peace  and  quiet  happi- 
ness, surrounded  by  his  family,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  well-earned  fame,  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  passed,  and  "  hoping,  and  assuredly 
believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
bis  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlast- 
ing," to  use  the  solemn  words  of  his  will,  written 
tvhen  ''  in  perfect  health  and  memory,"  a  month 
before  his  death.  The  fate  of  the  house  is  singular. 
He  left  it  to  his  eldest  daughter;  and  in  1643, 
while  she  resided  in  it.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
3ame  to  Stratford  with  a  large  army,  and  made 
New  Place  her  home  for  about  three  w  eeks.  From 
Mrs.  Plall  it  passed  to  her  daughter.  Lady  Barnard, 
and  at  her  death  was  repurchased  by  the  Clopton 
family.  Sir  Plugh  Clopton,  barrister  and  herald- 
at-arms,  dwelt  in  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century.  He  repaired  the  house  and  built  a  new 
front  to  it.  "  This  was  the  first  stage  of  its  dese- 
cration." The  other  stages  were  quickly  passed 
through.  In  1753  the  Reverend  Francis  Gastrell 
purchased  the  house :  his  treatment  of  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable.  In  the  garden  was  a  goodly 
mulberry-tree,  which  according  to  tradition  Mas  of 
Shakspere's  own  planting.  This  tree  had  acquired 
in  consequence  considerable  fame,  and  gentle  Mr. 
Gastrell  found  himself  pestered  with  visitors  to  see 
it :  he  loved  his  ease  more  than  a  wilderness  of 
trees,  though  every  particular  one  had  been  a  poet's 
planting;  in  l7o6  he  cut  it  down  to  rid  himself  of 
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the  annoyance.  The  wood  was  purchased  by  a 
watchmaker  in  Stratford,  who  converted  it  into  a 
variety  of  little  carved  boxes,  and  other  like  things, 
making  a  small  fortune  thereby :  it  has  been  said 
that  there  are  articles  enough  purporting  to  be 
made  from  it  to  have  constructed  a  man-of-war ; 
but  this  is  only  a  repetition  of  an  older  joke.  Mr.' 
Sharpe,  the  maker  of  these  things,  shortly  before! 
his  death  made  an  affidavit  that  he  had  put  hisi 
name  to  none  (and  on  all  that  he  made  he 
stamped  his  name)  but  those  he  had  made  from  the 
true  tree,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  him. 
These  little  relics  are  now  sold  for  considerable 
sums. 

The  people  of  Stratford  were  angry  at  the  loss 
of  their  famous  tree,  and  broke  the  reverend  Van- 
dal's windows.  But  they  had  a  more  serious  cause 
for  anger  soon.  In  1759  he  caused  the  house 
itself  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  This  was  a 
strange  and  apparently  \;'anton  act.  The  only 
cause  that  has  been  assigned  for  it  is  that  he  claimed 
to  be  released  from  the  assessment  of  the  poor's  rate^ 
on  the  plea  that  he  resided  a  large  part  of  the 
year  at  Lichfield  ;  but  as  his  servants  occupied  the 
house  during  his  absence,  this  was  refused,  and  he 
declared  it  should  not  be  assessed  again.  This 
promise  he  fulfilled  in  the  manner  stated. 

A  plain  house  occupies  the  site  of  Kew  Place 
now.  The  garden  is  divided  and  built  upon  :  the 
Stratford  theatre  stands  on  a  portion  of  it.  Of 
Shakspere's  house  and  grounds  every  trace  has 
vanished.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  site  of  'New 
Place  is  an  old  house  that  stood  in  Shakspere's 
time  ;  it  bears  the  date  of  1596  on  its  front,  hav- 
ing been  raised  after  the  great  fire  of  1595.    Better 
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than  any  description  will  it  tell  the  look  of  a  fine 
old  country  town  in  Shakspere's  day.  It  is  in  ad- 
mirable preservation, — a  delight  to  look  upon.  A 
quaint,  elaborate,  half-timber  structure,  built  as 
houses  then  were  with  a  goodly  superfluity  of  ma- 
terial, and  no  lack  of  labour.  It  is  not  a  large  house, 
about  the  size  of  one  of  the  smaller  shops  in  a  leading 
London  street,  but  with  more  fancy  about  it  than  in 
hundreds  of  them.  If  the  particular  skill  expended 
on  every  house  erected  in  Stratford  for  the  last 
half-century  were  concentrated  in  any  one,  it  would 
not  approach  in  any  respect  to  this  old  one,  though 
it  is  only  of  an  humble  order  in  comparison  with 
some  in  other  towns.  They  did  not  make  houses 
from  pattern -books  then. 

Not  far  from  New  Place,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
way,  is  the  Town-hal],  so  often  named  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Jubilee.  It  was  built  in  1768. 
It  is  not  remarkable  as  an  architectural  object. 
In  a  niche  outside  is  a  statue  of  Shakspere  pre- 
sented by  Garrick  ;  who  at  the  same  time  presented 
a  portrait  of  himself  painted  by  Gainsborough, 
which  hangs  in  the  large  room.  This  large  room 
is  a  very  handsome  one,  much  more  handsome  than 
is  often  met  with  in  a  country  town. 

The  Jubilee  in  honour  of  Shakspere,  and  for  tlie 
glorification  of  Garrick,  took  place  in  1769.  It 
was  sufl^iciently  absurd  in  its  details,  but  those 
strangers  who  were  present  appear  to  have  been 
satisfied,  and  the  townsmen  were  delighted  ;  it  may, 
therefore,  now  pass  without  further  question. 
Cowper  inserted  a  passage  respecting  it  in  his 
*  Task,'  that  has  far  more  bitterness  than  the  occa- 
sion called  for.  There  remains  nought  more  to 
require    attention    now    but    the     church.      The 
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stranger,  however,  must  visit  the  fine  old  bridge, 
if  only  out  of  respect  for  its  generous  builder  :  it  is 
a  well  built  and  handsome  structure.  Some  time 
back  an  iron  foot-bridge  was  affixed  to  one  side  of 
it,  the  old  way  being  only  wide  enough  for  car- 
riages. The  appended  part  nowise  disfigures 
the  original.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Clopton's 
Bridge. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  last  spot  of  all :  one  dear 
to  the  lovers  of  our  bard,  as  the  place  in  which  he 
lies  after  all  his  glorious  achievements.  Stratford 
church  is  a  structure  of  large  size  and  unusual 
beauty.  The  bold  free  hand  of  the  old  English 
architect  is  seen  to  advantage  here.  It  is  placed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  which  is  fringed  by  a 
few  willows,  and  from  the  river  our  church  ap- 
pears of  surpassing  gracefulness.  It  has  transepts, 
nave,  chancel,  and  aisles  ;  a  fine  tower  and  steeple. 
The  tower,  transepts,  and  some  other  portions  are 
of  the  early  English  style,  and  very  perfect ;  the 
remainder  belongs  to  a  later  period,  and  is  not  less 
graceful.  Its  windows  are  some  of  them  full  of 
rich  tracery.  The  approach  from  the  town  is  by 
a  curious  avenue  of  lime-trees.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  pile  with  the  surrounding  objects 
is  extremely  pleasing.  Beautiful  as  is  the  exterior, 
the  interior  is  even  more  so.  It  has  very  recently 
been  fully  restored,  and  with  very  great  skill — so 
great  skill,  indeed,  is  displayed,  that  little  is  left 
to  desire.  All  the  barbaric  refinements  and  em- 
bellishments of  the  last  two  centuries  have  been 
swept  away — would  they  were  in  every  church  in 
the  country — and  there  is  really  now  a  fair  restora- 
tion of  the  whole  to  its  original  state,  with  some 
little  concessions,  indeed,  to  modern  requirements, 
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but  all  done  in  the  spirit  of  its  original  contrivers. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Let  us  have  all  that 
really  belongs  to  the  primal  state,  but  it  is  mere 
pedantry,  or  worse,  to  insist  on  having  such  things 
brought  back  as  are  now  obsolete.  Assuredly  the 
original  builders  of  these  noble  piles  would  have 
been  the  last  to  devise  such  things  if  there  had  not 
then  been  a  use  for  them.  The  old  font  that  was 
here  in  Shakspere's  time  is  here  no  longer,  but  the 
new  one  is  modelled  from  it.*  Two  handsome 
Stone  pulpits  have  also  been  placed  here.  The 
monuments  in  the  church  are  many,  and,  besides 
the  monument,  are  interesting.  One  chapel  is  en- 
tirely filled  with  those  of  the  Clopton  family,  and 
many  of  them  are  handsome.  On  the  north  of  the 
east  window  is  a  marble  tomb  to  the  memory  of 
John  Combe,  the  friend  of  Shakspere,  and  whom 
he  has  been  charged  with  libelling  in  some  rhyme 
that  would  have  disgraced  a  Thames  waterman. 
The  statue  of  Combe  was  executed  by  Gerard 
Johnson,  the  sculptor  of  Shakspere's  bust.  But 
ill  else  sinks  into  insignificance  before  the  monu- 

*  "  Its  history  is  somewhat  curious.  The  parochial  ac- 
3cunts  of  Stratford  show  that  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
eenth  century  a  new  font  was  set  up.  The  beautiful  relic 
)f  an  olden  time,  from  which  William  Shakspere  had  no 
ioubt  received  the  baptismal  water,  was,  after  many  years, 
ibund  in  the  old  charnel-house.  When  that  was  pulled 
lown  it  was  kicked  into  the  churchyard  ;  and  half  a  century 
iigo  was  removed  by  the  parish  clerk  to  form  the  trough  of 
1 1  pump  at  his  cottage.  Of  the  parish  clerk  it  was  bought 
py  the  late  Captain  Saunders  ;  and  from  his  possession  came 
into  that  of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Heritage,  a  builder  at 
Stratford." — Knight,  iihi  supra,  24.  It  has  since  passed  into 
ihe  possession  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Shakspere  hotel,  on 
jvhose  lawn  it  now  stands. 
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Bust  of  Sliakspere  at  Stratford. 


ment  of  Shakspere,  rendered,  too,  so  doubly  inte- 
resting by  the  likeness  of  him  it  has  preserved. 
The  monument  was  rather  a  showy  one  originally, 
having  been  fully  coloured.  The  bust  of  the  poet 
is  in  a  recess  between  two  black  marble  pillars : 
his  hands  rest  on  a  cushion  ;  the  right  holds  a  pen, 
the  left  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  bust  was  executed 
by  Gerard  Johnson,  a  native  of  Holland,  and,  it  is 
said,  was  thought  by  the  friends  of  the  poet  to  be 
a  good  likeness.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  likeness,  but  it  was  not  executed  till  some  time 
after  Shakspere's  death.  It  is  a  careful  work,  but 
not  a  masterly  one  :  what  would  be  the  worth  now 
of  a  real  bust  from  the  life  by  some  Chantrey  of 
that  day  ?  This  represents  him  in  his  full  manhood, 
a  comely,  pleasant  man  ;  but  it  wants  the  living 
look    of  genius.     Originally   it   was   coloured  to' 
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represent  life ;  early  last  century  it  was  very  care- 
fully restored,  the  original  colours  being  exactly 
reproduced.  Towards  tlie  close  of  the  century, 
Mr.  Malone,  the  editor  of  Shakspere,  obtained 
permission  to  bring  it  more  into  accordance  with 
the  superior  taste  of  the  day.  Accordingly  the 
colours  were  scraped  off  (some  say  the  bust  a 
little  scraped  too),  and  the  whole  was  painted  over 
with  one  uniform  tint  of  white.  It  is  a  bitter  evil 
that  our  national  memorials  are  thus  at  the  mercy 
of  every  ignorant  and  perverse  blunderer  :  this  is 
no  isolated  case  of  destruction  or  mutilation  ;  it 
has  been  going  on  everywhere  and  on  all  kinds  of 
ancient  monuments  for  centuries,  and  it  is  going 
on  still,  and  probably  will  continue  so  to  do  as 
long  as  there  ^remain  any  to  deface  or  to  destroy. 
The  original  character  of  Shakspere's  monument 
is  gone  for  ever.  It  may  be  painted  again,  and 
a  proposal  was  made  to  that  effect  some  short  time 
back,  but  there  will  always  be  extreme  uncertainty 
about  the  correctness  of  the  repainting,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  true  that  Malone  had  the  old  paint  scraped 
off— but  it  would  be  worth  while  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  the  original  colour  remains 
under  the  present  coating.  The  Shakspere  Society 
has  a  painted  bust,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  its 
authenticity.  Some  gentleman,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  is  said  to  have  one  also  coloured 
from  the  original,  but  it  is  probably  of  no  value. 
The  original  appearance  of  the  monument  is  thus 
described,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  bust 
was  set  up  by  those  who  knew  him  best : — "  The 
eyes  were  of  a  light  hazel,  the  hair  and  beard 
auburn.  The  dress  consisted  of  a  scarlet  doublet, 
over  which  was  a  loose  black  gown  without  sleeves. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  cushion  was  of  crimson 
colour,  the  upper  part  green,  with  gilt  tassels. 
The  inscription  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion. His  remains  rest  imder  a  plain  freestone 
few  feet  from  the  wall.  The  lines  on  this  have 
been  almost  universally  misprinted,  and  distorted 
in  appearance  by  the  admixture  of  large  and  small 
letters,  it  may  therefore  be  as  well  to  give  them 
exactly  as  they  occur  :  — 

Good  frend  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare, 
to  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare  ; 

BlESTE  be  ^  MAN  ^  SPARES  THES  STONES, 

And  cvrst  be  he  '^  moves  my  bones. 

This  grim  inscription,  whoever  placed  it  there,  has 
had  its  effect.     Shakspere's  bones  have  been  spared. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE     T  O  ^V  I  N  G  -  P  A  T  H. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  our  way 
ilong  the  river  as  best  we  could,  with  some  risk  of 
offending'  against  the  laws  of  trespass  ;  the  rest  of 
JUT  course  is  a  smooth  one.  In  1637  Mr.  William 
Sandj'^s,  of  Fladbury,  did  at  his  cost  and  risk  make 
the  Avon  navigable  as  far  upwards  as  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  We  in  consequence  shall  have  a 
path  prepared  for  us  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 
Rivers  are  seldom  rendered  more  beautiful  by 
oeiug  rendered  navigable.  Nor  is  the  Avon — but, 
rvhat  is  quite  as  rare,  it  is  not  rendered  less  so. 
W^hatever  alterations  man  made  in  nature's  river 
lave  become  old  with  time,  or  nature  has  so  altered 
:hem  that  it  again  wears  her  livery.  There 
ire  no  straight  cuts,  no  smooth  banks,  no  stiff 
fence,  no  close  horse-road.  The  navigation  is 
conducted  in  a  primitive  fashion.  Horses  were  not 
jmployed  to  draw  the  barges  at  first,  nor  are  they 
low.  At  a  huge  heavy-laden  craft  five  or  six 
strong  men  may  be  seen  tugging  laboriously  ;  a 
niserable  service  for  human  beings  to  be  put  to. 
These  bargemen  do  not  bear  a  very  good  name. 
They  are  said  to  be  brutal  in  their  minds  as  in 
heir  labour.  It  is  a  pity  both  cannot  be  reformed. 
Men  bred  up  to  such  an  employment — mere  ani- 
nals  of  draught  in  fact — cannot  be  expected  to  be 
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much  better  than  these  are,  and  it  is  others,  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  remedy  such  a  state  of 
things,  that  are  chiefly  to  blame.  It  is  said  that 
a  horse-path  could  not  be  made  along  the  river- 
side without  an  expensive  process,  as  the  owners 
of  land  would  oppose  it,  which,  with  the  large  sum 
necessary  to  construct  the  way,  is  more  than  the 
somewhat  limited  traffic  would  be  likely  to  repay. 
However  it  may  be,  it  is  a  painful  sight  to  see  those 
men  dragging  their  barge  along  this  river,  which 
from  its  many  curves  would  be  extremely  hard  w  ork 
for  horses. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Stratford  the  Avon 
cannot  be  called  beautiful.  The  meadows  are  flat, 
and  only  broken  by  clipped  hedges  and  a  few  pollard 
willovrs.  About  a  mile  out  of  tlie  town  there  is, 
however,  a  high  bank  on  the  left  of  the  stream 
thick  set  with  large  trees,  and  not  without  its 
nightingales  in  their  due  season.  This  hill  is  one 
of  the  choicest  spots  for  its  views  near  Stratford;  an! 
excellent  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  its  sum- 
mit. The  river  is  increased  considerably  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  Stratford  by  the  junction  of 
the  Stow,  and  from  thence  there  is  an  equal  in- 
crease in  beauty.  An  old,  simple,  rude  lock  is 
reached  near  Ludington,  that  would  have  been 
quite  a  treasure  for  one  of  those  fine  old  Dutch 
painters,  who  would  take  the  commonest  objects 
and  change  them  into  a  vision  of  beauty.  A 
primitive-looking,  clumsy  lock,  a  rude  wooden  hut, 
and  a  foaming  weir  in  the  foreground  and  mid-dis- 
tance, with  a  plain  grey  church-tower  backed  by 
tall  trees  beyond,  and  a  sky  filled  with  big 
black  clouds  teeming  with  moisture  overhead,  and 
diffusing  wide  and  deep  shadows,  would  have  made 
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a  goodly  picture  in  their  hands.  Very  beautiful 
is  the  river  by  Ludington.  The  country  is  broken 
up  into  gentle  slopes  and  uplands,  and  both  mea- 
dows and  uplands  are  well  dotted  with  trees ;  the 
stream  winds  in  devious  curves,  and  is  thickly 
sprinkled  with  alder  and  old  mossed  pollard  oaks 
and  hawthorn  isushes  ;  and  an  outlying  cottage  or 
two  enliven  the  meadows.  These  parts  abound 
with  every  kind  of  song-bird,  as  Drayton,  who  was 
a  native  of  Warwickshire,  and  sings  of  this  river 
with  an  ardent  delight,  notices. 

"  At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 
Then  with  the  early  morn  the  feathered  sylvans  sing ; 
And,  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knole, 
Upon  the  rising  spray  of  every  mounting  pole 

•    These  quiristers  are  percht." 

And  then  in  a  rich  stream  of  poetry  gives  a  pro- 
longed but  far  from  tedious  description  of  the 
ivarious  melodists.  Ludington  is  a  little  street  of 
lowly  thatched  cottages,  with  their  slips  of  gardens  ; 
ifarm-houses  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  and  a 
Tillage  alehouse  ;  not  set  in  two  straight  lines,  but 
tossed  about  anyhow  :  quite  the  ideal  of  those  rustic 
Jiamlets  that  hide  themselves  away  from  high-road 
travellers.  The  village,  whose  church-tower  peers 
over  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  is 
Weston -upon- Avon  ;  a  pretty  secluded  place,  but 
beyond  our  reach  now.  Plodding  slowly  along 
this  right  pleasant  way  we  presently  arrive  at  Bin- 
ton  bridges.  The  stream  is  here  divided  into  three 
or  four  channels,  and  a  line  of  bridges  is  carried 
across  them,  whence  the  name.  The  village  of 
Binton  lies  a  little  away  from  the  river  on  the 
right,  but  has  nought  in  it  to  call  us  aside.     A  hill 
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of  moderate  height  has  the  Bidford  road  carried 
over  one  side  of  it,  from  which  or  from  its  summit 
there  is  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Avon.  Welford, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a  picturesque 
place,  with  a  good-looking  church  bearing  the  date 
of  1565,  and  some  fine  large  trees.  This,  too,  should 
be  visited  ;  but  we  will  not  linger  over  this  part  of 
our  journey.  Here,  by  the  river,  is  an  old  mill, 
with  some  old  houses  by  it,  and  some  old  trees,  a 
weir,  with  a  rush  of  white  foaming  water ;  and  to 
contrast  and  complete  all,  the  bend  in  the  river 
makes  a  bay,  in  which  the  whole  is  as  in  a  black 
glass  mirrored.  A  place  Gainsborough  might  have 
painted  or  Price  described. 

And  so  we  journey  on ;  bright  sunny  landscapes 
everywhere  cheering  us  ;  hundreds  of  joyful  larks 
ris.ing  and  rising  into  the  blue  sky,  their  quivering 
riant  notes  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then° 
with  one  loud  prolonged  burst,  dropping  swiftly 
earthwards :  all  bright  flowers  sliining  as  gems  on 
our  path  ;  and  the  still  cheerful  river,  gliding  slowly 
along,  our  pleasant  companion  and  guide. 

The  Hillboroughs,  Great  and  Little,  lie  a  little 
out  of  our  way,  but  we  need  not  seek  them  ;  they 
have  little  to  show  that  deserves  regard.  There  is 
an  old  house  in  Great  Hillborough  that  is  called 
the  haunted,  and  Shakspere's  nanie  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it ;  he  being  reported  to  have  ce- 
lebrated it  in  most  exquisite  verse.  Passing  by 
Hillborougli,  Bidford  Grange  is  soon  reached ;  a 
lovely  spot,  the  very  loveliest  of  its  kind  along  our 
river.  ^  The  scenery  about  is  rich  and  sylvan. 
The  river  is  broken  into  two  wide  branches  and 
flows  over  broad  weirs,  forming  two  fine  cascades  ; 
on  Its  bank  are  a  couple  of  picturesque  mills,  with 
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their  great  black  wheels  on  the  outside,  and  behind, 
at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  water  side,  is  the 
Grange,  an  old  brick  manor-house  with  gables  and 
oriels,  and  stacks  of  tliose  handsome  chimney- shafts 
that  always  tell  you  there  is  a  house  worth  looking 
a,t,  when  you  catch  sight  of  them  among  the  tali 
elms.  ■  This  place  is  very  ancient.  The  town  of 
Bid  ford,  and  a  large  extent  of  lands,  belonged  to 
the  Norman  conqueror  ;  his  woods  were  four  miles 
in  length,  and  a  mile  broad.  This  spot,  no  doubt, 
WHS  also  his,  for  his  record  states  him  to  have  here 
four  mills,  worth  xliii?.  iuid.  His  half-brother, 
Bishop  Odo,  had  lands  and  woods  here  valued  at 
Ks.,  which  had  been  wrested  from  their  Saxon 
Dwners,  Ernulf  and  Ernegrin.  This  manor  was, 
by  the  Empress  Maud,  granted  to  the  monks  of 
Bordsley,  who  retained  it  till  the  dissolution.  In 
he  inventory  of  their  possessions  is  an  entry  of  "  a 
;ertain  mansion,  named  Bidford  grange,  with  three 
niils,  reputed  parcel  thereof."  In  Bidford  church 
:here  is  an  aisle  that  may  also  be  reputed  parcel  of 
t,  being  called  "  Grange  aisle,"  and  appropriated 
o  the  use,  in  life  and  death,  of  the  owners  of  the 
orange.  There  is  not  much  in  the  village  of  Bid- 
:brd  to  reward  a  visit.  It  consists  of  one  long  nar- 
ow  street,  which  forms  part  of  the  Stratfoid  and 
Evesham  road.  There  are  a  few  old  houses  in  it ;. 
)ne  of  them  was  the  old  Falcon  Inn,  where  tradi- 
ion  says  Shakspere  used  to  visit  to  drink  Bidford 
lie  and  play  shovel -board.  One  of  these  visits, 
iccording  to  the  said  tradition,  was  remarkable  for 
ts  consequences.  There  was  a  Whitsun-ale  at 
Bidford,  and  young  Shakspere,  with  a  party  of  his 
iompanions,  went  to  it,  having  accepted  a  chal- 
enge  to  try  their  prowess  in  ale-drinking  against  a 
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party  of  Bidford  men.  The  men  of  Bidford  proved 
the  strongest,  and  the  others  endeavoured  to  return 
to  Stratford.  Their  potations  had  been  so  deep, 
however,  that  they  were  constrained  to  rest  on  the 
road,  and  accordingly  they  took  refuge  under  a 
crab-tree,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Bidford  ; 
here  they  slept  from  Saturday  evening  till  Monday 
morning,  when  they  were  awakened  by  some 
labourers  going  to  their  employment.  His  com- 
panions entreated  him  to  return  and  renew  the  con- 
test, but  Shakspere  refused,  exclaiming,  "  No,  I 
have  had  enough  ;  I  have  drinked  with 

"  Piping  Pebworth,  dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hillbro',  hungry  Grafton, 
Dudging  Exhall,  papish  Wicksford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford." 

"  Of  the  truth  of  this  story  I  have  very  little 
doubt,"  says  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  who  had  the 
honour  of  first  printing  it.  Of  its  entire  falsehood 
in  every  part  and  particle,  I  have  less.  A  more 
absurd  tale  to  father  upon  Shakspere  was  never  in- 
vented, even  by  Mr.  Ireland  or  his  son.  Not  a 
word  of  it  has  the  semblance  of  truth  ;  and  it  were 
idle  to  attempt  to  refute  wiiat  it  is  impossible  to 
believe.  The  people  in  this  neighbourhood  still 
repeat  the  verses,  and  ascribe  them  to  Shakspere ; 
and  the  tree,' till  its  destruction  some  twenty  years 
back,  was  called  Shakspere's  crab.  But  all  this 
amounts  to  nothing,  in  point  of  value,  as  corrobo- 
rating the  story.  The  fact,  as  regards  these  tra- 
ditions as  they  are  called,  is  most  commonly,  that 
they  are  a  conglomerate  of  odds  and  ends  that  visi- 
tors, acquainted  with  wdiat  books  tell  of  the  places, 
have  repeated  to  the   country  people,  at  various 
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imes,  who  have  added  a  little  cement  to  make  the 
everal  versions  cohere,  and  stuck  in  their  own  local 
ales  as  an  additional  embellishment  and  assurance. 
Whenever  a  person  is  in  especial  repute  in  a  neigh- 
jourhood,  everything-  thereabouts  he  has  a  hand  in, 
iccording  to  tradition.  He  is  the  nucleus,  about 
ivhicli  all  the  crystals  form — the  magnet,  whose 
ittractive  power  is  absolute. 

Over,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  Avon,  again,  is 
barton,  where  once  dwelt,  on  the  heath,  "  Chris- 
topher Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton  Heath  ;  by- 
birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  trans- 
mutation a  bear-herd,  and  now,  by  present  profes- 
sion, a  tinker."  Barford  bridge  is  on  the  line 
of  the  great  Roman  way  called  Icknield  Street, 
or  rather  it  is  just  below  it ;  for  the  bridge  was 
erected  where  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
ancient  ford,  that  the  traffic  might  not  be  im- 
peded during  its  construction.  It  will  be  most 
convenient  and  most  interesting  to  proceed  now  on 
the  left  side  of  the  river,  and  we  may  therefore 
cross  the  bridge.  And  here  the  character  of  the 
scenery  speedily  changes,  and  assumes  a  grandeur 
|we  have  not  hitherto  met  with.  The  river  spreads 
jout  wider,  though  somewhat  shallov/er,  over  a 
Irougher  and  rocky  bed,  and  "  makes  sweet  music 
jwitii  the  enamelled  stones."  A  large  mass  of  crag 
irises  up  boldly  from  its  left  bank,  a  long  steep  cliff 
full  of  bays,  and  in  some  parts  bare  and  unsheltered 
I  to  its  base;  in  others,  wild  geraniums  and  other 
flowers  that  cling  in  like  places,  with  patches  of 
'  many-coloured  mosses  and  lichens,  deck  its  face ; 
land  thick  foliage  hides  its  foot  and  drops  into  the 
clear  stream.  A  delightful  place,  reminding  one 
i  of  those  lovely  northern  rivers ;  a  place  for  a  poet 
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to  linger  by,  and  breathe  sweetest  inspirations ;  j 
place  for  a  painter  to  revel  in,  and  sketch  anc 
sketch,  till  he  is  fain  to  leave  off  from  pure  satiety. 
a  place  to  gladden  every  tourist's  eye  and  heart  as 
he  contemplates  its  surpassing  beauty,  and  finds  ir 
every  turn  a  fresh  delight.  Whatever  spot  niaj 
be  overlooked,  Marl  cliff  must  not. 

This  extreme  loveliness  does  not  last  long :  the 
high  ground  recedes  from  the  water  or  slopes  dowri 
to  it ;  and  though  it  is  still  beautiful,  it  is  a  lowei 
kind  of  beauty.  It  will  be  well  to  ascend  this  cliffj 
after  passing  round  its  base,  for  the  sake  of  somq 
glorious  prospects  from  it.  Wide  open  lands 
stretch  far  away  to  the  east,  and  the  beautiful  rivei 
may  be  traced  for  miles  flowing  through  them  ; 
and  rich  woodlands  and  villages,  with  their  churches, 
agreeably  diversify  the  prospect.  Away  in  the 
other  direction  the  scene  is  more  various  and  more 
beautiful.  Fertile  meadows,  crowded  with  cattle, 
stretch  wide  and  far  ;  a  ridge  of  hills  recedes  into 
the  dim  distance ;  the  river,  winding  like  a  snake, 
and,  as  it  gleams  under  the  evening  rays  and  re- 
flects the  lustre  of  the  coloured  clouds,  looking  like 
one,  is  in  parts  hidden  among  the  foliage,  and 
again  steals  out  beyond.  From  a  hazy  uncertain! 
vapour  the  tall  tovver  of  Evesham  Abbey  rises 
nobly  ;  and  beyond  all  is  the  huge  gloomy  ma^s  of 
Bredon  Hill.  Opposite  to  us  is  Salford  Priors, 
where  is  a  nunnery ;  a  rather  fine  building :  the 
village  is  of  no  moment,  but  close  past  it  you  may 
see  the  Arrow  glide  on  its  way  to  the  Avon.  On 
the  left  of  Salford  is  Harvington,  a  village  that 
looks  pretty  enough  from  this  spot,  but  is  rather 
far  off  to  tell  much  about  it. 

A  little  way  back  from  the  cliff  lies  Clive  Prior, 
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place  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  Rotli- 
shilds  of  these  parts,  the  monks  of  Evesham.     It 

a  scattered  village,  with  a  very  broken-down 
spect.  Near  the  church  are  some  remains  of  an 
Id  brick  building,  perhaps  of  the  priory  ;  in  an 
pen  space  there  is  a  parish  elm,  of  huge  dimensions 
1  its  trunk,  but,  like  the  village  it  belongs  to,  it  is 
he  worse  for  time  and  trouble,  iiaving  lost  its  top. 
?he  continuation  of  the  range  of  hills,  of  whicii 
^Iarl  Cliff  is  the  chief,  after  leaving  Clive,  takes  the 
lame  of  Littleton.  Just  here  is  a  barrow,  and 
llose  by  the  river  a  square  stone  stands  on  the  sura- 
lit  of  the  hill ;  it  is  about  three  feet  thick  and  not 
uite  so  high,  rude  and  plain,  without  any  inscrip- 
ion,  but  with  a  large  square  hole  in  the  top,  and 
everal  smaller  ones  around  it.  I  could  not  find 
ny  one  who  knew  anything  about  it,  and  I  cannot 
leet  with  any  notice  of  it  in  any  work  I  have  re- 
erred  to.  Ireland  seems  to  notice  it ;  that  is,  he 
lotices  a  "  large  rude  stone  ;"  but  his  description 
f  it  and  of  its  situation  is  very  different  from  this 
tone.  He  states  it  to  be  intended  to  mark  the  site 
f  the  battle  of  Evesham  ;  but  it  could  hardly  be 
ilaced  here  for  that  purpose,  as  that  battle  was 
ought  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  some  two  or 
firee  miles  distant.  From  this  stone  there  is  a  wide 
nd  beautiful  prospect. 

The  next  place  calling  for  notice  is  Offenham, 
0  named,  some  say,  from  King  Offa,  to  whom  it 
nee  belonged.  He  gave  part  of  it  to  the  monks 
f  Evesham,  and  they  afterwards  obtained  the  rest, 
t  is  a  large  village,  with  no  noticeable  buildings. 
)ne  thing  noticeable  it  has  though,  standing  up  in 
he  centre  of  the  street — a  tall  gaily -painted  May- 
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pole,  telling  of  the  days  when  it  was  "  impossible 
to  sleep, 

"  On  May-day  morning," 
when 

"  Young  folks  would  flocken  in  everywhere 
To  gather  May-buskets  and  smelling  breere  ; 
And  home  then  hasten,  the  postes  to  dight, 
And  all  the  kirk  pillars,  ere  daylight, 
With  hawthorn  buds,  and  sweet  eglantine. 

And  garlands  of  roses 

Then  to  the  green  wood  they  speeden  them  all 
To  fetchen  home  May  with  their  musical ; 
And  home  they  bringen,  in  a  royal  throne, 
Crowned  as  king  ;  and  his  queen  attone  ^ 
Was  lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 
A  fair  flock  of  fairies,  and  a  fresh  bend 
Of  lovely  nymphs.     O,  that  I  were  there 
To  helpen  the  ladies  their  May-bush  bear  !"  i 

Spenser's  Shepherds'  Calendar. 

When  we  might  here 

"  Have  seen  the  Lady  of  the  May 
Set  in  an  arbour  (on  a  holy  day) 
Built  by  the  May-pole,  where  the  jocund  swains 
Dance  with  the  maidens  to  the  bagpipe's  strains." 
Brown's  Pastorals. 

And  when  ''  envious  night  commands  them  to  be 
gone,"  have  seen  her  grace  each  of  the  ''merry 
youngsters  "  with  a  dainty  gift,  so  that 

"  None  returneth  empty  that  hath  spent 
His  pains  to  fill  their  rural  merriment." 

England  was  merry  England  then.  All  shared 
in  the  joy  of  the  season,  whatever  other  things 
were  amiss.  There  is  a  feeling  gaining  ground 
everywhere  that  these  customs  of  our  olden  time 
were  not  altogether  so  foolish   or  so  childish  asi  I 
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>me  wise  men  have  represented  them ;  and  there 
a  desire  to  return,  not  to  the  old  forms,  for  they 
-e  dead  and  cannot  be  recalled  to  more  than  a 
ilvanic  life,  but  to  the  spirit  that  dictated  these 
jservances.  It  would  be  a  large  boon,  and  a 
raceful  one,  if  this  day,  so  rich  in  old  associations, 
►  delightful  in  its  season,  should  be  again  made  a 
liversal  holiday.  What  a  world  of  joy  would  be 
Effused  if  all  our  close-cabined  townsmen  could 
icape  for  one  day  into  the  fields  at  this  sweetest  of 
lasons. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MONKS. 

Vehy  lovely  is  the  Vale  of  Evesham.  It  has  in 
deed  for  its  loveliness  been  compared  with  anothei 
vallej'^  through  which  also  flowed  a  river ;  but  th 
comparison  is  of  tlie  Fluellinian  order.  Eveshan 
town  is  not  situated  in  the  fairest  portion  of  th 
vale,  nor  does  it  add  to  its  beauty.  The  town  i 
seen  to  most  advantage  at  a  moderate  distance 
Then  the  lofty  bell- tower  is  the  principal  objecl 
and  by  its  stately  proportions  imparts  an  air  of  dig| 
nity  to  the  town,  that  disappears  as  you  draw  nearcj 
to  it.  , 

Striking  as  the  tall  tower  appeared  at  a  distance; 
the  stranger  will  find  it  to  be  far  more  impressivj 
when  he  stands  beside  it.  The  mouldering^  frae 
ments  of  stone,  fretted  over  with  tracery  nearl; 
illegible — the  light  ash  or  graceful  birch  springin| 
out  of  the  crumbling  walls,  and  mocking  v/ith  it 
fresh  greenness  the  surrounding  desolation  :  th 
grassy  floors  and  the  rank  nettles,  the  grimnes 
and  the  gloom,  that  ordinarily  belong  to  a  ruin- 
none  is  here.  Fresli,  clean,  and  sharp  are  th 
carvings — undisturbed  even  the  delicatest  finial 
of  this  tower,  almost  as  when  Abbot  Lichfield  sa^^ 
the  top  stone  laid.  It  is  like  looking  on  the  coL 
corpse  of  youth.  When  that  enormous  spoliatioi 
—that  is  veiled  under  the  soft  word  Dissolution—, 
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iccurred,  this  tower  was  yet  unfinished,  in  some  of 
ts  minor  details.  Whether  the  freshness  of  the 
i^ork  deterred  the  destroyer  from  raising  his  ham- 
ler  against  it,  or  the  townsmen  purchased  it  for 
heir  own  use — or  whether  tlie  good  old  bishop, 
/^ho  had  watched  its  rise  with  such  interest,  being 
et  alive,  procured  its  safety — or  whatever  may  have 
een  the  motive — certain  it  is  that  it  was  spared 
r^hen  all  the  other  parts  of  the  abbey  were  battered 
own.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  reign 
!f  Henry  VIII.  the  abbey  of  Evesham  was  the 
irgest,  the  fairest,  and  the  richest  in  all  these 
arts :  at  its  close  the  monks  were  homeless  wan- 
erers,  their  possessions  given  to  scheming  cour- 
iers, and  their  beautiful  house  desolate.  Any  one 
ho  has  gone  through  the  preceding  pages  ever  so 
ursorily  must  have  noticed  the  vast  extension  of 
ae  monastic  system — occupying  a  place  in  every 
Dwn,  and  in  some  way  connected  with  the  most 
deluded  localities.  The  land  did  indeed  "  swarnv' 
ith  monks  and  friars  in  the  six  centuries  preced- 
ig  the  dissolution  ;  and  every  one  who  would  read 
right  the  history  of  his  country  7nust  pay  some 
ttention  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of  mona- 
bism.  Indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  system  can 
tily  arise  from  ignorance  :  but  how  far  it  is  deserv- 
ig  of  censure,  or  how  far  valuable — what  effect  it 
ad  in  advancing  or  retarding  the  progress  of 
)ciety — and  whether  it  acted  uniformly  either 
ay — these  are  important  questions,  not  to  be  an- 
vered  here,  but  which  may  be  illustrated  slightly 
looking  for  a  brief  space  at  the  history  of  this 
)bey. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  English  saints  was  the 
under  of  Evesham.     He  left  behind  him  his  auto- 
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biography,  which  few  saints  did  in  those  days  ;  am 
from  that  and  other  equally  authentic  sources  her< 
follows  his  story.  Some  things  in  it  are  unlike 
those  that  happen  in  these  practical  times,  and  I  do 
not  vouch  for  their  truth.  They  may  all  be  foum 
set  down  in  good  monkish  Latin,  and  the  author; 
of  them  must  be  answerable  for  them.  I 

Egwin  came  of  a  good  family  :  his  father  beinc 
of  the  blood  royal  of  the  noble  Mercian  kings,  anc 
his  mother  no  less  honourable.  Egwin  says  nothinc 
about  his  early  days,  and  his  biographers  have  no 
done  much  to  atone  for  his  neglect.  The  date  o 
his  birth  is  not  stated,  nor  the  place,  further  thai 
that  it  was  in  what  is  now  known  as  Worcesterl 
shire.  From  the  nobleness  of  his  lineage,  thtjii 
brightest  prospects  of  fame,  or  wealth,  or  honou; 
were  open  to  him ;  but  he  had  from  his  childhoo( 
been  of  tender  thoughts,  and  had  early  resolved  U 
abandon  all  the  flattering  lures  of  ambition,  am 
the  gilded  toys  of  worldly  grandeur.  In  accord 
ance  with  this  determination  he  entered  a  religion: 
house,  and  he  who  had  tasted  only  courtly  luxurie; 
willingly  submitted  himself  to  the  hardest  fare  anc 
meanest  drudgery.  After  he  had  continued  a  lon^t 
season  employed  in  the  inferior  services  of  the  con| 
vent,  and  had  won  the  good-will  of  his  superiorsi 
he  was  promoted  to  the  priestly  office.  So  emi 
nently  did  his  piety  shine,  and  so  manifest  were  all 
his  good  works,  that  the  King  Ethelred,  who  theil 
ruled  over  Mercia,  employed  him  in  matters  ol 
doubt,  and  he  became  the  king's  chiefest  couni 
sellor ;  in  which  office  he  so  pleased  the  king  bjl 
his  care  and  prudent  conduct,  that  upon  the  deatl 
of  that  holy  prelate,  St.  Ostfor,  Bishop  of  Worcester 
about  the  year  692,  he  conferred  that  great  dignit^i 
upon  Egwin. 
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But  the  people  of  that  place  had  not  long  been 
mverted  from  heathenism,  and  retained  many 
chnic  and  uncomely  customs,  and  led  very  disso- 
ite  and  wicked  lives,  which  sorely  grieved  their 
ew  bishop,  and  he  could  not  keep  silence,  but  re- 
roved  them,  and  charged  them  to  amend.  Then 
ley  rose  up  against  him,  and  seized  him  and  car- 
ed him  before  the  king,  charging  him  with  tyranny 
[id  many  bitter  things,  and  refusing  any  longer  to 
wn  him  as  their  bishop.  When  this  scandal  was 
bclared  unto  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome,  he  com- 
landed  the  bishop  to  appear  before  him,  and  give 
im  an  account  of  all  these  things.  Thither  he 
nmediately  prepared  to  go ;  and  that  he  might 
low  how  humbly  he  accounted  of  himself,  and 
ppear  as  a  criminal  before  his  judge,  he  caused  a 
air  of  iron  fetters  to  be  made,  like  those  they  put 
pon  horses,  and,  having  put  his  feet  into  them,  he 
aused  them  to  be  locked,  and  the  key  to  be  thrown 
ito  a  still  pool  in  the  Avon  river.  In  this  manner 
e  went  forward  to  the  city  of  Dover,  where  he 
)ok  ship  and  sailed  straightway  to  Italy.  But,  be- 
old,  a  marvel !  This  most  magnanimous  endurer 
IP  hardships  and  toils  is  to  become  (says  the  monk- 
fh  chronicler)  a  wonder  to  men  and  to  angels — to 
11  people  and  nations  a  spectacle  !  His  attendants 
ad  gone  to  the  Tiber  to  angle  for  a  fish — for  even 
jiints  need  dinner ;  they  had  scarcely  cast  in  the 
me  when  they  hooked  a  large  salmon,  who,  instead 
f  struggling  to  escape,  leapt  ashore — a  feat  that 
lost  likely  did  not  greatly  amaze  the  attendants, 
)r  both  fish  and  fowl  used  in  those  saintly  times  to 
isplay  a  very  remarkable  readiness  to  supply  a 
lint's  table.  Having  secured  such  a  prize,  they  did 
ot  stay  longer,  but  hastened  home  with  it,  when, 
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lo !  on  opening  the  fish  they  found  in  him  the  ke 
of  the  bishop's  fetters;  which  were,  of  course,  im 
mediately  unlocked. 

There  was  little  inquiry  made  by  his  holiness  th 
Pope  into  the  charges  that  had  been  advance! 
against  the  saint  after  this ;  so  manifest  a  miracl 
would  have  satisfied  a  Turk  ;  and  Egwin  was  a 
once  declared  free  from  fault,  and,  being  loade 
with  honour,  was  sent  home  with  especial  recom 
mendations  to  the  regard  of  the  king.  Ethelre 
immediately  restored  him  to  his  see,  and  appointel 
him  to  other  honourable  offices,  instituting  hir 
also  governor  and  teacher  of  his  children. 

Among  other  marks  of  his  friendship,  the  kinj 
gave  to  him  a  very  large  tract  of  land.  It  wa 
wild  and  uncultivated,  covered  with  dark  and  dens 
forests,  and  overrun  with  thorns  and  brambles ;  ai 
impenetrable,  horrific  place,  but  one  which  Egwii 
had  a  liking  for  on  account  of  its  solitary  an( 
savage  state — and  also  because  he  kept  pigs,  wh< 
could  there  procure  plenty  of  provender.  Thi 
place  he  divided  into  four  parts,  appointing  a  swine 
herd  to  be  the  chief  man  in  each.  The  names  o 
these  four  were  Eoves,  and  Ympa,  who  were  bro 
thers ;  and  Trottuc  and  Carnuc,  two  brothers  also 
To  Eoves  he  gave  the  eastern  part  in  charge ;  anc 
as  this  is  the  only  portion  we  shall  hear  of  again 
the  rest  may  pass  unnoticed.  From  this  man  thd 
place  came  to  be  called  Eovesham,  or  the  dwelling- 
place  (home)  of  Eoves.  It  happened  that  a  favou- 
rite sow  belonging  to  this  swineherd  one  daj 
strayed  away  into  the  thickest  of  the  forest.  Eoves 
spent  several  days  in  looking  for  her,  and  at  length 
wandered  so  far  into  the  dense  and  almost  impene- 
trable woods  that  he  entirely  lost  his  way ;  he  called 
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mxiously  to  his  companions  for  succour,  but  none 
?ame,  and  he  was  filled  with  terror.  After  long 
iearching  everywhere  for  a  way  of  escape  from  the 
lianger  that  beset  him,  he  at  last  saw,  to  his  sur- 
prise, his  sow,  having  three  young  ones  with  her. 
When  he  called  her  by  her  name,  she  came  speedily 
:o  him  and  testified  in  various  ways  her  joy  at  find- 

ng  him.  The  sow  and  her  young  ones  led  him 
iway  ;  after  some  interruptions  and  circumstances 
;hat  filled  him  with  great  wonder,  she  brought  him 
^,0  a  large  clear  space,  where,  behold  !  there  stood  a 
virgin,  with  two  others  beside  her,  clad  in  celestial 
•aiment,  holding  in  their  hands  psalters,  and  singing 
loly  melodies.  The  chief  of  these  virgins,  Egwin 
ivrites,  was  more  beautiful  than  any  earthly  one, 
fnore  resplendent  than  the  rays  of  the  orb  of  light, 
:airer  than  the  lily,  more  lovely  than  the  hue  of 
;he  rose.  Eoves  understood  not  what  this  vision 
neant,  nor  did  he  dare  stay,  but,  driving  his  swine 
3efore  him,  he  returned  with  all  speed  to  his  home. 
What  things  he  had  seen  he  hastened  to  make 
inown  to  his  master,  who  being  anxious  to  see  the 
Dlace  himself,  was  by  Eoves  led  thither,  and  there 
t  was  permitted  to  him  also  to  see  this  vision,  and 
ae  heard  a  voice  from  the  chief  virgin  say — "  This 
olace  have  I  chosen  :"  then  he  understood  that  here 
le  was  to  found  a  holy  house.  Thus  as  JEneas 
was  guided  by  a  milk-white  sow  to  the  place  where 

e  should  build  his  city,  so  was  Egwin  led  by  means 
of  the  same  kind  of  creature  to  select  the  spot 
whereon  to  erect  his  abbey.  And  in  memory  of 
these  two  great  events — first,  the  wondrous  marvel 
wrought  on  behalf  of  Egwin  when  he  was  in  bonds 
fat  Rome  ;  and,  secondly,  the  discovery  of  the  site 
of  the  abbey  through  Eoves — the  abbot  and  his 
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brethren  did  have  in  their  arms  the  key  and  the 
chain  and  the  horse-fetters  duly  figured  and  em- 
blazoned ;  on  their  common  seal,  also,  the  horse - 
lock,  and  besides  that  the  swineherd  with  his  swine 
in  the  wood,  with  these  words  thereby — 

"  Eoves  her  wonede  ant  was  swon, 
For-bi  men  clepet  this  Eovishom."  * 

The  virgin,  too,  is  there  drawn  saying  to  Egwin 
Avhat  runs  thus  in  English — "  Behold  the  place 
which  I  have  chosen."  There  is  much  beside  on 
the  seal  which  need  not  be  described  here. 

Egwin  had  no  sooner  seen  this  vision  and  heard 
the  words  than  he  commenced  building  the  monas- 
tery. This  was  in  703,  or  a  little  before,  and  it 
was  finished  in  six  years.  Meanwhile  Ethelred, 
the  king,  had  died ;  but  Kenred,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  no  less  generous  to  Egwin  ;  and  when,  in 
709,  the  prelate  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  a  charter 
for  his  newly  founded  abbey,  Kenred  accompanied 
him,  as  did  also  Offa,  King  of  Essex :  these  mon- 
archs  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  resigning 
their  dignities  and  obtaining  admission  into  a  reli- 
gious order — so  humble-minded  often  were  kings 
then.  Egwin  soon  obtained  what  he  required  at 
Rome,  which  was,  in  addition  to  the  charter,'  a 
release  from  the  cares  of  his  episcopal  office,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  him  as  the  first  abbot  of 
Evesham.  On  his  return  his  charter  was  read  be- 
fore a  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  tlie  diocese,  and 
readily  allowed,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  the  con- 

*  Eoves  here  dwelt,  and  was  a  swain, 
Wherefore  men  called  this  Evesham. 
This  seal  is  engraved  in  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale's  '  Mo- 
nasticon,'  vol.  ii.,  and  in  the  '  Archseologia,"  vol.  xix.  pi.  5. 
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secration  of  his  church.  Some  say  he  did  not  re- 
sign his  bishopric  and  retire  to  Evesham  till  later 
in  his  life,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  it  entirely  from  its  opening.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  quiet  and  seclusion. 
He  was  in  high  repute  not  only  for  his  piety,  but 
for  a  certain  faculty  of  seeing  visions  that  he  pos- 
sessed :  he  is  said  to  have  announced  the  death  of 
Aldhelm  during  his  second  journey  to  Rome,  and 
it  happened  accordingly.  Some  of  these  visions 
are  given  at  considerable  length  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, and  also  in  a  Book  of  Visions  he  wrote.  They 
are  to  be  found  as  well  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  but 
they  will  not  be  here  repeated.  He  died  on  the 
30th  of  December ;  but  whether  in  714  or  720,  or 
in  one  of  the  intermediate  years,  is  quite  uncertain. 
After  his  death  many  miracles  were  effected  by  his 
corpse.* 

This  narrative  is  one  of  a  large  class,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  great  importance  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory what  is  the  exact  light  in  which  it  is  to  be 
viewed.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  gone  into  here  ; 
jbut  a  few  words  are  necessary  in  connection  with 
jthis  story.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  original 
writers  of  these  works  did  not  mean  the  marvels 
related  in  them  to  be  understood  literally ;  and  it 
pppears  possible  that  such  was  the  case.  They  were 
|iiddressed  to  recluses,  not  to  the  world  at  large  ; 
ind  those  portions  might  have  been  a  kind  of  poetic 
3mbellishment — a  conventional  way  of  spealdng, 
:o  be  understood  much  as  the  invocations  addressed 
:o  the  Grecian  and  Roman  deities,  in  which  the 
iiuthors  of  the  last  century  so  largely  indulged — 
ike  graces  in  music,  not  properly  belonging  to  the 

*  Vita  S.  Egwini,  Cott.  MSS.,  Nero  E.  1.  fol.  22,  &c. ; 
icta  SS.  Jau.  v.  i.  690,  &c. 
I  k3 
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matter  in  hand,  but  intended  to  exhibit  the  skill  of 
the  performer.     Any  other  view  is  not  easily  re- 
concilable with  veracity  on  the  part  of  the  writers. 
This  Egwin,  for  instance,  appears  to  have  been  in 
his  ordinary  conduct  a  just  and  honest  man  ;  yet  he 
relates  these  marvels  as  happening  to  himself,  which   i 
he  must  have  known  was  not  true.     The  story  of  | 
the  fish  has  appeared  in  a  hundred  shapes  since  the 
time  of  Tobit.     That  of  the  sow,  as  was  hinted,  is 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  similar  one  of  ^neas. 
If  we  could  believe  that  these  authors  meant  these 
parts  of  their  tales  as  fictions,  they  might  be  read 
even  with   pleasure ;    for  their  marvels  are  little 
likely  to  mislead ;  it  is  only  when  one  lies  like 
truth  that  there  is  danger :  as  Thomas  Fuller  says 
in  a  sentence  that  goes   at  once  to  the  root  of 
the  matter — ^'  Small  grit  and  gravel  may  choke  a 
man ;    but   that  stone  can    never  stop    his  throat  i 
which  cannot  enter  into  his  mouth."     It  becomes,  | 
however,  of  course  quite  another  'matter  if  there  ! 
existed  the  intention  to  deceive.     And  however  it 
may  have  been  with  the  original  writers,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  those  who  followed  them  intended  them 
to  be  understood  as  actual  occurrences.     But  then  / 
they  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  real  \ 
circumstances,  and  the  veneration  they  may  have  ( 
felt  for  the  parties  who  were  the  chief  actors  in 
these  marvels  may  have  prevented  them  questioning 
their  accuracy. 

In  looking  over  enclosed  and  cultivated  pastures, 
and  busy  towns,  and  thick-spread  villages,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  the  former  condition  of  the  surface  of  f 
the  country.     The  Vale  of  Evesham  is  now,  and  i 
has  been  for  centuries,  well  cultivated,  and  very  * 
fertile ;  yet  we  see  it  was  a  "  horrid  wild,  a  dense 
impenetrable   wood,"    when    Egwin    founded    the 
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abbey.  He  came  here  with  his  monks  in  709,  and 
from  this  time  the  origin  of  the  town  may  be  dated. 
A  town,  indeed,  commonly  sprung  up  where  there 
was  a  monastery.  Not  only  would  many  things  be 
required  for  the  supply  of  the  monastery  ;  but  the 
safety  generally  to  a  great  degree  secured  by  a  re- 
ligious house,  with  many  other  circumstances,  would 
induce  traders  to  establish  themselves  about  such  a 
place.  So  entirely  was  this  the  case,  that  if  a  mo- 
nastery was  removed  in'  early  times,  the  townsmen 
(as  at  Salisbury)  generally  removed  with  it.  The 
early  history  of  the  abbey  may  be  gone  over  very 
rapidly.  All  passed  smoothly  with  it  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes.  It  was,  however,  restored  a  few 
years  afterwards,  and  became  flourishing.  When 
the  Domesday  Survey  was  made  it  possessed  21,000 
acres  of  land,  and  had  just  been  despoiled  of  12,000 
by  Odo,  the  Conqueror's  brother,  and  another  Nor- 
man. About  this  time  the  abbot  began  remodelling 
the  abbey  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  and  it  may  serve 
to  show  the  manners  of  those  times  to  mention  his 
method  of  raising  the  needful  funds.  There  had 
been  left  ready  for  the  purpose  of  building,  five 
chests  filled  with  silver  by  his  predecessor ;  these 
chests  he  emptied  before  the  work  had  proceeded 
very  far  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  fill  them  again,  he 
took  the  shrine  of  Saint  Egwin,  and  sent  the  monks 
with  it  round  the  kingdom  begging.  This  would 
be  a  sure  method  then,  though  not  that  most  com- 
monly adopted  in  such  a  case.  The  building  of 
the  church  went  on  slowly,  and  not  always  for- 
tunately. Twice  the  bell-tower  fell;  owing  the 
first  time  to  faulty  construction,  and  the  second  to 
lightning.     The  whole  was  not  fully  completed  till 
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1319.     It  remained  with  little  change  or  addition 
from  this  time  to  the  dissolution. 

A  curious  chronicle  of  the  abbey  is  preserved 
among  the  Cotton  MSS. ;  a  short  passage  from 
which,  as  given  in  the  '  Monasticon,'  will  let  us 
see  something  of  the  household  arrangements  of 
the  old  monks  in  the  eleventh  century  : — There 
were  in  the  Abbey  sixty-seven  monks,  five  matrons, 
three  poor  brethren,  three  clerks ;  and  sixty-five 
servants  —  so  that  they  were  likely  to  be  well 
attended  to.  Of  these  servants  five  served  in  the 
churcli,  two  in  the  infirmary,  two  in  the  cellar, 
five  in  the  kitchen,  seven  in  the  bakehouse,  four 
in  the  brew  house,  two  at  the  bath,  four  looked 
after  the  clothes,  two  were  shoemakers,  two  served 
in  the  orchard,  three  in  the  gardens,  one  at  the 
gate  of  the  close,  two  at  the  great  gate,  and  five  in 
the  vineyard ;  four  attended  the  monks  who  went 
abroad,  four  were  fishermen  (there  are  most  dainty 
eels  in  the  Avon  here,  and  we  know  there  were 
salmon,  for  one  took  a  journey  to  Rome  to  meet 
the  first  abbot),  four  waited  in  the  abbot's  chamber, 
three  in  the  hall,  and  two  were  watchmen.  On 
the  whole  a  very  neat  division  of  labour  ;  creature 
comforts  too  were  evidently  not  neglected  then. 
There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
the  abbey  or  abbots.  One  event  happened  worth 
mentioning,  as  an  example  of  the  power  of  an 
abbot  when  a  haughty  noble  tried  it.  About  1150 
"William  de  Beauchamp,  whose  castle  was  at  Benge- 
worth,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Avon,  witli  a 
body  of  his  servants  and  retainers  broke  into  and 
robbed  the  abbey  church,  and  violated  the  ceme- 
tery, and  did  other  violence.  The  abbot  in  his 
turn  excommunicated  the  whole  of  them,  and  after 
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a  while  Beauchamp  was  forced  to  submit.  The 
abbot,  as  a  punishment  for  his  daring,  razed  his 
castle,  and  converted  the  site  of  it  into  a  burial- 
ground.  Abbots  were  not  men  to  be  trifled  with. 
But  we  must  run  over  the  course  of  the  two  cen- 
turies preceding  the  dissolution,  and  note  the  lives 
of  the  monks  then. 

Edward  II.,  in  1322,  called  to  his  great  council 
I  twenty-eight  from  among  the  chief  abbots  of  Eng- 
land, and  created  them  parliamentary  barons ;  of 
these  the  abbot  of  Evesham  was  one,  but  he  was 
seized  by  an  illness  that  suddenly  manifested  itself 
among  those  thus  honoured  of  their  king  ;  fourteen 
of  them  being  so  stricken  that  they  were  unable  to 
attend  his  majesty.  The  abbot  of  Evesham  sent  two 
of  his  monks  as  his  representatives.  From  this 
time  matters  went  on  pretty  regularly ;  lands  being 
added  to  lands,  riches  flowing  in  abundantly,  and 
sometimes  for  a  spendthrift  king  some  going  out, 
to  the  abbot's  vexation,  and  to  the  little  profit  of 
any  one.  Now  and  then  a  quarrel  or  a  lawsuit 
provides  the  monks  with  matter  for  gossip,  and 
the  abbot  and  prior  with  a  large  show  of  business, 
but  all  comes  round  again.  What  if  it  be  the 
archbishop  himself  who  will  wring  from  us  what 
is  our  own — we  need  not  mind  him,  Ave  are  strong 
enough  to  resist,  and  we  can  beat  him  too.  And 
if  the  mighty  Earl  of  Warwick  will  disturb  us,  and 
come  and  break  our  enclosures,  and  even  slay  our 
tenants,  and  almost  afl'right  our  oldest  brethren 
into  a  belief  that  he  will  destroy  the  monastery 
itself — he  shall  be  made  to  put  up  his  ragged  staff, 
and  find  he  is  but  a  muzzled  bear  ;  and  if  our  abbot 
was  only  a  little  braver,  we  would  beat  the  staff 
about  his  rough  hide — the  unmannerly  brute.    Alas, 
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these  brave  times  are  followed  by  degenerate  ones. 
Our  monks,  finding  a  soft  nest  feathered  for  them 
by  the  care  and  labour  of  their  predecessors,  sink 
into  luxury.  The  abbot  grows  fat,  even  ordains 
that  at  the  return  of  Pentecost  every  monk  shall 
have  for  his  own  individual  self  a  goose,  or  at 
least  a  capon,  a  quart  of  wine  to  help  it  Mown,  and 
twenty  pennies  to  spend  as  he  pleases;  and  our 
great  swaggering  strutting  prior,  who  cannot  stoop 
to  his  own  sandals,  shall  have  a  double  allowance ! 
Monstrous, — it  were  better  to  cut  off  a  few  of  their 
capon-days  and  quarts  of  sack.  Twenty  pennies  too, 
what  good  can  come  of  them  ?  We  shall  soon  see 
what  it  will  come  to.  Forty  years  roll  away,  and 
abbot  follows  abbot,  and  we  are  getting  fatter  and 
lazier,  and  now  nothing  will  do  for  our  jovial  bro- 
thers but  they  must  choose  their  prior  to  be  abbot, 
a  good  companion,  can  sing  a  song  too,  as  we  hear 
brother  Richard  ventured  to  hint  it  to  him,  but-  he 
called  it  his  psalmodizing,  but  that  ought  to  be 
done  silently,  and  this  was  in  over-quick  time,  but 
it  was  no  use  saying  more  about  it,  those  twenty 
pennies  have  produced  results  !  Our  new  abbot  is 
a  merry  one,  says  it  is  fitting  we  should  show  hos- 
pitality ;  but  his  guests  are  not  the  poor,  as  tlie 
song  says— T 

"  At  the  top  of  the  table  sit  abbot  and  prior, 
With  baron  and  justice,  and  jolly  young  squire ; 

Hobbing  and  nobbing, 

Drinking  and  winking. 
At  the  tales  they  tell  and  the  jokes  they  crack, 
Over  their  venison  and  ripe  old  sack." 

But  this  must  end :  our  coffers  are  getting  empty. 
Jews  come  about  the  place  and  have  long  inter- 
views with  the  abbot,   not  about  spiritual  affairs. 
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It  does  end ;  and  we  find,  when  the  truth  must  be 
told,  our  abbot's  good  living  has  emptied  the 
coffers,  and  we  are  in  debt  at  least  a  thousand 
marks.  A  huge  sum,  how  can  we  pay  it  ?  What 
shall  we  do  ?  There  is  one  Brother  William  who 
used  to  be  here,  a  thin  slow-speaking  man,  he 
never  drank  the  wine,  did  not  eat  half  his  capon, 
used  to  look  grave  when  the  fine  company  came, 
ventured  to  whisper  to  the  almoner  about  it,  and 
got  sent  away  to  a  poor  cell  we  have  at  Auster. 
He  has  done  wonders  there.  Made  the  poor  cell  a 
rich  one,  we  hear  he  is  a  very  good  manager,  and 
so  humble  and  simple  withal !  never  scarce  touch- 
ing what  we  give  him  when  he  comes  over  here, 
as  if  it  were  too  good  for  him,  and  speaking  so 
gently  and  meekly  to  us,  as  though  he  were  un- 
worthy of  our  regard — we  will  make  him  our 
abbot — he  shall  rule  our  rents  and  we  will  rule 
him.  What  fine  times  we  shall  have.  Our  abbot 
shall  be  drudge  now ;  we  have  been  drudges  long 
enough.  Brother  William  is  made  Lord  Abbot. 
Looks  into  the  treasury,  looks  into  the  accounts ; 
calls  for  the  cellarer  and  kitchener :  is  closeted 
next  with  our  old  prior,  who  takes  to  his  bed 
straightway  :  what  will  come  of  all  this  bustle  ? 
Our  abbot  calls  us  together,  tells  us  we  have  all 
done  amiss,  and — appoints  a  fast.  Great  is  the  com- 
motion that  day.  We  make  sore  complaints,  do 
many  things,  but  nothing  will  avail,  and  we  always 
come  oif  worst  in  the  struggle.  We  must  be  pa- 
tient, for  our  abbot  is  very  fond  of  '  discipline.' 
Our  prior  dies,  the  cellarer  takes  to  water,  and  is 
picked  up  one  morning  in  the  Avon.  It  is  sad 
work.  But  our  thin  hard-living  abbot  is  getting 
ill  too.    We  can  find  so  many  ways  to  trouble  him, 
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that  he  declares  he  never  has  rest.  Why  should 
he,  he  has  spoilt  ours.  The  lords  and  the  squires 
too  all  about  do  not  like  him,  and  they  ride  over 
his  grounds  and  break  his  fences.  It  is  plain  he  is 
beaten.  He  has  six  years  of  toil,  and  he  leaves  a 
goodly  sum  in  our  coffers  and  no  debt  unpaid. 
After  all,  he  was  a  fine  fellow — we  ought  to  speak 
well  of  tiie  dead.  But  no  more  brother  Williams. 
There  is  our  sub-prior,  quite  another  person  ;  he  has 
often  said  as  we  were  all  together  at  the  lavatory 
before  dinner,  that  if  he  were  Lord  Abbot,  poor 
monks  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  so  we  will 
have  our  sub-prior.  The  sub-prior  is  chosen,  and 
in  return  he  has  a  grand  feast ;  and  moreover, 
makes  the  day  of  his  election  an  annual  holyday. 
We  are  to  have  a  fat  buck  sent  us  from  the  deer- 
park  at  Offenham,  always  on  that  day,  to  make 
merry  withal,  and  twenty  pence  given  to  each  of 
us.  And  that  we  may  not  want  venison,  he  makes 
our  park  much  larger,  and  as  our  sack  is  ofttimes 
too  new,  and  not  in  good  order,  he  has  a  fine  wine- 
cellar  constructed.  People  are  grumbling  about 
us,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  occasion  for 
it — we  go  on  very  well.  When  he  dies  we  choose 
our  cellarer,  he  lives  some  twenty  years  as  abbot, 
and  then  we  find  him  dead.  But  the  abbey  has 
got  into  bad  repute.  The  next  abbot  chosen  there- 
fore ,is  another  kind  of  man,  and  he  sets  zeal- 
ously about  the  reformation  of  the  house.  But 
another  Reformation  is  in  progress,  and  abbots  and 
abbeys  will  be  swept  away  together  by  it. 

There  were  many  bright  exceptions  ;  but  there 
can  be  little  question  that  at  the  Eeformation  the 
monks  had  become  more  open  to  censure  than  at 
any  previous  period.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
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U)tices  of  them  that  occur  in  writers  of  all  descrip- 
ions  without  feeling  this.  Nor  can  it  perhaps  be 
aid  that  there  was  not  need  for  some  great  change 
it  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries  in 
[537.  But  in  palliation  of  that  measure  nothing 
'.an  be  said.  It  is  the  largest,  coarsest,  and  most 
mprovoked  robbery  that  monarch  ever  committed 
)n  his  subjects.  Every  reason  put  forward  to  jus- 
ify  it  was  a  plain  untruth.  From  the  beginning 
0  the  end  every  step  taken  was  equally  vile. 
5ometimes  the  detestable  evidence  accumulated  by 
clenry's  commissioners  is  adduced  in  his  favour ; 
)ut  those  commissioners  were  the  greatest  scoundrels 
n  this  country,  excepting  their  master.  The  ex- 
ent  of  the  robbery  is  extraordinary.  It  is  settled, 
;hat  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  entire  land  in  the  king- 
iom  then  belonged  to  the  monasteries  !  The  amount 
)f  misery  involved  in  the  treatment  of  the  monks 
ind  nuns  must  have  been  inconceivably  great.  The 
ibbot  of  Evesham  then  was  Clement  Lichfield, 
ivho  appears  to  have  been  an  entirely  worthy  man, 
[lot  the  slightest  scandal  is  breathed  against  him 
in  a  time  when  few  in  his  position  could  escape  it. 
He  was  elected  abbot  in  December,  1513,  and  died 
in  1546.  He  had  been  compelled  to  pay  large 
sums  of  money  at  various  times  to  the  king  as 
*  gifts,"  as  well  as  in  other  ways  contribute  to  his 
avarice  and  that  of  his  courtiers,  yet  he  found 
funds  sufficient  to  embellish  the  monastery,  erect 
chantries  in  the  churches  of  St.  Lawrence  and  All 
Saints ;  and  finally,  as  his  chief  work,  raise  the 
noble  bell-tower.  In  what  year  he  commenced 
this  structure  does  not  appear  ;  but  it  m  as  scarcely 
finished  when  the  abbey  was  surrendered  to  the  king 
in  1539.     Lichfield  did  not  surrender  his  abbey; 
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seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  royai 
power,  he,  at  the  instigation  of  Cromwell,  resigne< 
his  office,  and  retired  upon  a' small  pension  to  ; 
manor-house  at  Littleton,  a  place  we  passed  nea 
Clive.  One  of  the  younger  monks  was  inductee 
into  his  office,  and  he  had  the  merit  and  honour  o 
surrendering  the  monastery — for  which  he  recei\  e( 
his  pay.  At  this  period  the  possessions  of  tin 
monastery  were  very  large,  there  being  in  th{ 
county  of  Worcester  fifteen  manors  belonging  t( 
it,  in  Gloucester  six,  Warwick  three,  Northamptoi 
two,  with  lands,  farms,  rents,  advowsons  of  churches 
&c.,  scattered  through  these  and  some  other  coun-; 
ties.  Altogether  the  income  was  valued  by  the! 
commissioners  at  above  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
it  was  of  ^course  much  higher  ;  but  ^even  that 
would  be  equal  to  a  large  sum  in  the  present  day 
The  noble  buildings  were  quickly  despoiled.  Om 
Philip  Hobby  received  the  grant  of  them,  they 
having  first  been  stripped  of  their  leaden  roofs  and 
of  the  bells.  The  abbey  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  his  family,  for  Fuller,  writing  some- 
what more  than  a  century  afterwards,  says,  "  I  find 
not  to  whom  it  was  first  granted.  By  a  long  lease 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Andrewes,  father 
and  son  ;  whose  grandchild,  now  living  at  Berkham- 
stead,  in  Hertfordshire,  hath  better  thriven  by 
God's  blessing  on  his  industry  than  his  father  and 
grandfather  did  with  Evesham  Abbey.  The  sale 
of  the  stones  whereof  he  imputeth  a  cause  of  their 
ill  success.  Lately  it  was  Sir  William  Curtis's  ; 
and  I  know  not  to  whom  his  son  sold  it."  ('  Church 
Hist.,'  vol.  ii.  ed.  1841.)  Its  destruction  must  have 
been  very  rapid ;  a  century  after  this  Hobby  re- 
ceived the  grant  of  it,  Habingdon  wrote  a  survey 
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of  Worcestershire,  in  which  he  says  that  there  only- 
remained  "  a  huge  deal  of  rubbish  overgrown  with 
grass."  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  but  that 
*'  the  Abbey  church,  with  its  sixteen  altars,  and 
its  hundred  and  sixty-four  gilded  pillars,  its  chap- 
ter-house, its  cloisters,  its  library,  refectory,  dor- 
mitory, buttery,  and  treasury  ;  its  almonry,  granary, 
and  storehouse ;  all  the  various  buildings  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  eighty-nine  religious  inmates,  and  sixty-five  ser- 
vants, were  with  a  few  exceptions,  ruins  in  the 
time  of  William  Shakspere."  Grose  thinks  that 
there  is  "  every  reason  to  conclude  that  out  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  there  was  not  to  be  found  so 
great  an  assemblage  of  religious  buildings  in  Eng- 
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land.  Of  all  these,  there  now  only  remain  the 
bell-tower  before  mentioned,  a  gateway,  and  a  few 
scattered  *'  bits"  of  the  abbey.  The  tower  is  a 
square  structure,  divided  into  three  stories,  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  110  feet.  The  whole  of  its 
surface  is  pannelled,  it  is  strengthened  with  double 
receding  buttresses  at  the  angles,  also  having  pan- 
nelled faces,  and  crowned  with  pinnacles.  °  The 
gateway  is  a  little  lower  down.  Its  front,  which  is 
away  from  tlie  river,  has  been  richly  carved ;  a 
double  row  of  niches,  in  which  have  been  figures, 
occupy  the  receding  curves  of  the  arch.  It  was 
originally  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house  :  it 
now  serves  as  that  to  a  vegetable  garden. 

Very  striking  is  tlie  appearance  of  the  church- 
yard as  you  enter  it  from  the  street.  Directly 
before  you  rises  the  beautiful  bell-tower,  and  in 
the  same  enclosure,  on  either  side  of  it,  stands  a 
goodly  church.  It  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  to 
see  two  churches  in  the  same  piece  of  ground,  but 
some  other  examples  of  it  occur ;  one  much  finer 
than  this  has  been  noticed  at  Coventry,     Of  these 
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WO  churches,  one  is  of  very  ancient  date  and  very 
)eautiful ;  it  is  a  choice  specimen,  in  its  kind,  of 
he  early  English  style.  It  was  strangely  permitted 
o  go  to  decay,  and  a  few  years  back  was  a  complete 
•uin ;  it  is  again  restored.  The  other  church  is 
nore  modern  and  plainer.  The  abbey  buildings 
vere  'beyond  this  churchyard — lying  between  the 
3ell-tower  and  the  river,  and  stretching  far  on  each 
ide.  There  is  nothing  of  very  great  note  in  the 
I'Own,  nor  in  its  history.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
iver,  the  village  of  Bengeworth,  which  formerly 
Delonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  is  -worth  visit- 
ng.  Its  church  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
nents. 


^'1  ,• 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

VALE    OF    EVESHAM. 

The  Murder  of  Evesham,  as  the  old  chronicler?' 
called  it,  closed  a  struggle  memorable  in  English 
history.  We  must  visit  the  site  of  it ;  the  battle 
we  need  not  relate.  From  OfFenham  the  river  flows 
southward  to  Evesham,  round  which  town  it  curves, 
and  then  returns  directly  northward  to  Chadbury, 
nearly  opposite  to  OfFenham.  To  a  person  look- 
ing from  a  point  sufficiently  elevated  above  the 
village  of  Hampton,  a  mile  beyond  Evesham,  this 
part  of  its  course  would  bear  a  rough  resemblance 
to  the  horns  of  a  stag.  The  antlers  open  gradually 
from  the  base,  where  they  meet  in  a  blunt  angle,  to 
the  top,  where  they  turn  a  little  outwards.  The 
points  are  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  the  medium  dis- 
tance below  is  about  a  mile  ;  from  top  to  base  two 
miles ;  the  line  of  the  antlers  somewhat  under  five. 
The  space  they  enclose  is  unequal  in  its  surface. 
At  the  top  of  the  horns  it  is  high  and  broken,  but 
declines  rather  rapidly  to  the  base,  where  it  is  low 
and  flat.  Evesham  lies  near  the  base  on  the  right 
branch.  The  high  ground  towards  the  top  of  the 
antlers  is  the  site  of  the  battle. 

De  Montfort  had  arrived  at  Evesham  by  some- 
what hasty  marches  from  "Wales  the  day  before  the 
battle.  Here  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  his  son  with 
a  strong  reinforcement.     But  young  De  Montfort 
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ad  been  met  near  Kenilworth  by  the  Prince  Ed- 
'ard,  and  utterly  defeated,  escaping  himself  with 
ifficulty.  In  the  morning  the  old  earl,  ignorant 
f  the  fate  of  his  son's  army,  sent  ''  Nicholas,  his 
arber,"  to  the  top  of  the  Abbey  tower,  to  see  whe- 
ler  it  was  approaching  ;  who,  hasting  down,  re- 
orted  that  he  saw  a  few  miles  off  the  banners  of 
oung  De  Montfort.  He  then  resumed  his  station, 
ut  soon  beheld  the  advancing  army  cast  down  the 
anners  which  they  had  placed  in  their  front  in 
lockery,  and  raise  those  of  the  prince,  of  Morti- 
ler,  and  of  the  recreant  Gloucester.  The  old  lion 
as  caught  in  the  toils ;  but  making  a  desperate 
ffort  to  break  through  them,  he  hastened  towards 
le  Kenilworth  road  ;  when  he  ascended  the  hill 
nd  saw  the  prince's  troops  before  him  blocking  up 
\ie  outlet,  he  felt  that  to  force  a  way  out  was  im- 
ossible.  "God  have  mercy  on  our  souls,"  ex- 
laimed  the  earl ;  "our  bodies  are  theirs."  He  then 
rew  back  his  troops  a  little,  and  took  up  the  best 
osition  that  was  left  to  him.  Returning  to  our 
gure  of  the 'antlers,  we  shall  easily  see  what  that 
ras.  The  army  of  the  prince  had  marched  by  the 
Llcester  road,  and  now  occupied  the  high  ground 
rhich  lies  between  the  points  of  the  antlers ;  the 
arl's  station  was  an  eminence  between  the  antlers, 
&mewhat  south  of  the  prince,  with  the  river  on 
ach  side  of  him,  and  behind  him  there  was  a  bridge 
t  Evesham,  but  it  was  guarded  by  forces  beyond. 
:he  only  escape  was  by  victory,  and  victory  was 
3  be  wrested  from  far  superior  numbers.  De 
lontfort  was  a  veteran  soldier,  and  is  said  to  have 
eclared,  when  he  saw  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
leing  enclosed,  "  I  have  taught  them  the  art  of 
irar."     But  he  was  in  this  case  overmatched    in 
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military  talent  by  the  young  prince;  and  it  isdif 
ficult  to  conceive  how  a  skilful  soldier  could  havii 
suffered  himself  to  be  so  entrapped.  The  battlei 
field  was  [a  hollow  between  the  stations  of  tlie  twi 
leaders.  The  fight  and  its  terrible  consequencei 
are  familiar  to  most.  The  earl's  army  fought  witl 
every  disadvantage.  Inferior  in  numbers,  worst  ii 
position,  disheartened,  their  struggle  was  a  bravi 
one,  but  hopeless.  The  slaughter  was  horrible- 
"  No  quarter  for  rebels,"  was  the  prince's  com- 
mand, and  the  butchery  went  on  as  long  as  then 
was  a  man  to  kill.  Thus  fell  the  very  flower  oi 
the  chivalry  of  England.  Well  might  tlie  chro- 
nicler say,  in  concluding  his  narrative,  "  Such  was 
the  murder  of  Evesham,  for  battle  none  it  was.' 
Yet  a  few  were  spared.  It  was  commanded  that  ii 
any  should  be  found  among  the  slain  who  yet 
breathed,  they  should  not  be  put  to  death,  but  be 
permitted  to  recover  if  they  could.     The  body  of 

*  The  Camden  Society  has  recently  printed  an  edition  of 
*  The  Chronicle  of  William  de  Rishanger  of  the  Barons*; 
Wars ; '  together  with  a  contemporary  account  of  '  The^ 
Miracles  of  Simon  de  Montfort,*  in  a  thin  volume.  This 
period,  so  important  in  our  history,  has  been  of  late  carefully) 
investigated.  Sir  Jas.  Mackintosh  has  a  valuable  sketch  of 
the  character  of  De  Montfort ;  and  Thierry  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  war  and ! 
the  actors  in  it.  Lingard's  account  is  full  and  valuable — \ 
valuable,  because  it  puts  you  in  possession  of  all  that  exten-' 
sive  reading  and  acuteness  can  discover,  to  make  the  side  of  | 
irresponsible  power  appear  to  be  the  right  one.  This  his 
history  will  always  do,  when  that  power  is  not  opposed  to ; 
that  of  the  ancient  church  :  this  is  of  great  service,  because  : 
the  student  of  any  historic  event  should  endeavour  to  look  ; 
at  it  from  the  side  of  each  party.  An  exceedingly  valuable, 
work  on  the  subject  has  been  published  lately,  *  The  Barons'. 
War,'  by  W.  H.  Blaauw,  Esq. 
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De  Montfort  was  mangled  in  a  way  it  makes  the 
)lood  boil  to  read  ;  and  after  making  sport  for  the 
loble  victors,  and  one  of  the  victors'  ladies,  the 
lands  and  feet  were  cut  off  and  sent  to  several  places. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or  de- 
nerits  of  either  party.  Of  the  entire  badness  of 
Henry  there  can  be  no  question  ;  what  was  the  real 
purpose  of  De  Montfort  is  one  more  difficult  to  an- 
wer.  One  thing  however  is  clear,  that  his  measures, 
;o  far  as  he  had  proceeded,  were  of  a  wiser  and  more 
j-enerous  kind  than  those  of  almost  any  of  the  great 
eaders  in  public  affairs  since  the  entire  prostration 
)f  the  country  under  the  Norman  bondage.  By  the 
^reat  body  of  the  people  he  was  adored,  and  it  is 
)roba])Ie  that  it  was  his  concessions  to  them  that  led 
0  the  defection  of  many  of  the  barons,  and  to  his 
ionsequent  ruin.  But  whether  he  was  not  impelled 
)y  motives  of  ambition  in  his  course,  and  whether 
lis  concessions  were  not  induced  by  a  belief  that  he 
hereby  was  the  more  surely  working  out  his  per- 
onal  aims,  are  points  that  history  has  not  yet  made 
lear.  His  death  aroused  the  strongest  sympathies 
f  the  people.  His  truthfulness,  his  constancy  of 
)urpose,  his  courage,  his  piety,  were  themes  all 
oved  to  listen  to  and  repeat.  The  barbarous 
isage  of  his  corpse  by  the  mean-spirited  and  per- 
ured  king,  and  the  sight  of  his  limbs  scattered  over 
he  country,  would  deepen  the  regard  with  which 
hey  had  before  looked  upon  him,  and  it  is  not  won- 
lerful  that  a  people  who  had  considered  him  as  their 
)nly  hope  should  now  venerate  him  as  a  martyr  and 
saint. 

Vast  is  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  place 
low  to  that  it  presented  at  the  close  of  that  dread- 
ul  day.     Could  you  have  been  there  on  the  eveii- 
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ing  of  that  4th  of  August,  1265,  fearful  would  have 
seemed  that  wild  waste,  blackened  with  the  blood  of 
thousands,  whose  corpses  were  its  horrible  covering. 
The  only  sounds  would  have  been  the  unattended 
moanings  of  the  dying,  unless  you  caught  the  sub- 
dued whisper  of  a  monk  striving  to  afford  tlie  only 
consolation  the  lingering  soul  would  now  heed,  or, 
perhaps,  the  mockery  of  one  who  was  seeking  to 
discover  amongst  the  dead  the  corpse  of  his  enemy. 
Were  you  now  to  see  that  place  as  an  August  sun 
shed  his  last  rays  over  it,  all  would  be  tranquil, 
smiling,  peaceful ;  the  golden  corn  would  be  its 
adorning,  and  the  cheerful  stillness  be  broken  by 
some  of  those  feathered  songsters  that  yet  pour  out' 
their  melody  in  this  generally  silent  season. 

The  exact  site  of  the  battle  must  be  made  out  by 
the  visitor  among  enclosed  fields,  but  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find.  He  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
title  of  "  the  battle-well "  applied  to  a  sort  of  small 
pool  in  a  field  not  far  from  Twyford.  The  battle 
could  not  have  happened  there,  though  it  might 
have  served  to  refresh  the  soldiers  before  or  after 
battle.  There  is  a  little  island  on  the  Avon  at 
Twyford,  not  far  from  Offenham,  called  "  Dead 
Man's  Ait,"  in  which  it  is  said  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  buried.  In  the  last  century  a  very  large 
number  of  bones  were  dug  up  there. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  river.  On  the  west 
of  the  battle-field,  and  probably  forming  a  part  of  it. 
are  the  house  and  grounds  of  —  Rudge,  Esq.  The 
house  is  a  rather  handsome  building,  and  just  by  if 
stands  a  tall  tower,  erected  within  these  few  years, 
which  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  vale  of  Eves- 
ham. This  part  of  our  journey  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.     The  river,  which  is  now  of  large  size. 
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lows  through  a  rich  valley,  from  which  broad  and 
ofty  hills  ascend  on  each  side.  On  our  right  are 
he  high  grounds  on  which  the  battle  was  fought, 
low  covered  thick  with  fruitful  fields  and  the 
vooded  slopes  of  the  manor-grounds.  On  our  left 
s  the  broad  side  of  Bredon  Hill,  round  whose  base 
he  Avon  winds  for  miles.  Before  us  are  the  Cray- 
iomb  hills.  All  these  hills  are  irregular  in  form, 
nd  under  every  position  of  the  sun  yield  large 
nasses  of  shadow  for  the  eye  to  repose  on  from  the 
jlare  of  the  opposing  light.  As  you  wander  slowly 
long  the  river  side,  the  scenes  melt  into  each  other 
ike  the  "  dissolving  views,"  surprising  you  by 
wide  change,  although  the  progress  has  been 
carcely  discernible.  This  valley  is  a  favourite 
lome  of  the  singing-birds ;  if  there  were  somewhat 
nore  large  timber-trees  about  it,  they  would  make 
t  their  paradise.  Of  larks  it  is  now  the  chosen 
(welling.  They  carol  to  each  other  from  every 
loint  of  the  sky.  It  is  a  delightful  place.  Drayton, 
rho  knew  these'parts  well,  quite  revels  here.  He 
5ks — 

**  Great  Evesham's  fertile  glebe  what  tongue  hath   not 
extoll'd? 
As  though  to  her  alone  belonged  the  garbe  of  gold." 

Vnd  with  his  usual  noble  daring  personifies  all  the 
>bjects  about,  making  them  truly  "  discourse  most 
iloquent  music."  But  his  music  must  be  wasted 
»n  us  now.  Only  we  may  borrow  his  words  to 
joint  out  what  may  be  seen  from  the  hill  on  the 
)pposite  side  of  our  stream.  He  makes  Evesham 
^ale,  who  is  of  course  a  lady,  address  Bredon  Hill 
in  a  long  and  zealous  speech,"  in  the  course  of 
l^hich  she  says— 
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"  I  this  may  speak  of  thee  ; 
From  either  of  your  tops,  that  who  beholdeth  me, 
To  paradise  may  think  a  second  he  had  found, 
If  any  like  the  first  were  ever  on  the  ground." 

In  the  margin  he  calls  the  addressed — "  Bredon,  a 
hill  environed  on  every  side  with  the  Vale  of  Eves^ 
ham."  \ 

From  the  Craycomb  hills,  which  we  soon  come  to  j 
there  are  some  glorious  prospects.  The  river  just 
beneath  them  makes  a  bold  sweep,  and  you  have  a 
grand  view  both  forwards  to  Pershore  and  back- 
wards to  Evesham.  The  vast  form  of  Bredon  Hill 
is  here  seen  to  great  advantage ;  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  range  glimpses  may  be  caught  of  the 
massive  Malvern  hills,  the  only  mountain-like  hills 
in  these  parts.  The  rambler  on  this  side  of  the 
stream  must  not  miss  these  Craycomb  hills,  or  he 
will  lose  some  of  the  finest  views  he  has  yet  met 
with.  On  the  other  side  Bredon  Hill  might,  per- 
haps, make  him  amends  for  losing  these.  After 
satisfying  himself  with  these  views  the  tourist  must 
descend  the  hill  side  before  he  reaches  Fladbury, 
for  the  sake  of  a  delightful  view  of  a  different  kind 
that  he  will  obtain  as  he  approaches  that  village. 
Fladbury  is  raised  pretty  high  above  the  river ;  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  narrow 
slip  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  foliage.  The  trees  are  large,  and 
grouped  so  closely  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  hill 
side,  while  the  church  tower  rises  over  them.  As 
you  come  upon  them,  the  effect  of  the  mass  of  rich 
dark  foliage  doubling  itself  in  the  stream,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  stretch  of  open  landscape  beyond 
with  the  river  winding  through  it  like  a  stream  of 
silver,  is  extremely  fine.     It  is  unlike  any  part  of 
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the  rich  scenery  you  have  been  passing,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  behind  the  hill  and  the 
trees  are  seen  in  their  massiness,  the  rambler  will 
hardly  believe  it  to  be  less  lovely. 

Fladbury  itself  is  worth  looking  at :  it  has  a 
goodly  parsonage-house,  and  some  others  that  have 
an  old-fashioned  solidity  about  them  that  imparts  a 
tone  of  respectability  to  the  place.  It  was  here 
that  the  Mr.  Sandys  who  made  the  Avon  navigable 
to  Stratford  lived.  He  was  a  Sir  Hugh  Middleton- 
like  man,  and  his  public  spirit  met  with  a  similar 
return.  He  spent  all  his  fortune  before  he  could 
complete  his  undertaking,  and  was  obliged  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  government,  who  took  the  lion's 
share  of  the  profit.  Bishop  Lloyd,  a  divine  of 
considerable  eminence  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was 
incumbent  here,  and  lies  in  the  church,  where 
there  is  a  handsome  monument  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  was  the  author  of  a  *  Chronological 
Account  of  Pythagoras,'  that  is  now  out  of  date, 
a  'History  of  the  Government  of  the  Church/ 
that  has  lost  its  authority,  and  some  other  works 
whose  memory  has  perished.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  assisted  Burnet  in  preparing  his  '  History  of 
the  Reformation.'  He  was  a  man  of  note  in  his 
day,  and  his  memory  was  preserved  with  some  care 
afterwards.  Dr.  Nash  gives  three  portraits  of  him 
in  his  *  History  of  Worcestershire.'  He  was  a 
good,  careful  minister,  did  not  neglect  his  duties, 
and  looked  sharply  after  his  tithes.  He  was 
rather  fond  of  expounding  the  Prophets,  which, 
says  Nash,  rather  querulously,  '*  some  of  tlie  small 
wits,  his  tenants,  said  he  spelt  with  an/,"  but  the 
good  man  could  no  doubt  pocket  the  joke  along 
with  the  payment,  and,  like  Budgell,  be  content  to 
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let  them  enjoy  their  laugh  at  him  without  reproof, 
ill  the  assurance  that,  to  an  indifferent  observer,  he 
had  the  best  of  the  jesting.  The  name  of  Flad- 
bury  is  Anglo-Saxon  (fleodan-byrig,  according  to 
Nash),  and  signifies  a  town  by  the  river.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  there  was  a  vineyard,  and  the 
authority  already  quoted  says  that  two  acres  of 
ground  attached  to  the  rectory  still  bear  the  name 
of  the  vineyard. 

From  Fladbury  there  is  a  ferry  by  a  mill  over 
to  Cropthorn.  The  towing-path,  however,  is  on 
the  right  side  all  the  way  from  Fladbury  to  Per- 
shore,  and  if  the  rambler  means  to  follow  the  river 
he  will  of  course  keep  along  it.  But  Cropthorn  is 
an  exceedingly  pretty  rural  village.  It  is  situated 
on  high  ground  away  from  the  main  road,  and 
overlooking  tlie  river :  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to 
stroll  about  it  on  a  fine  day.  The  cottages  are 
humble,  timber- framed,  thatched  dwellings,  but 
quiet  and  pleasant  looking ;  small  and  plain,  but 
free  from  squalor :  the  peasantry  in  these  parts  are 
said  to  be  ^comfortably  off,  but  there  are  many 
signs  of  poverty  in  several  of  the  places  we  have 
passed  through.  Cropthorn  Clmrch  is  small,  but 
neat.  In  it  are  some  monuments  to  the  Dingley 
family,  to  whom  formerly  the  manor  belonged. 
One  is  really  deserving  notice.  It  is  to  the  memory 
of  Francis  Dingley,  Esq.,  v/ho  died  in  1624,  aged 
74.  The  inscription  on  it  says, — "  He  happily 
matched  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Brigge,  Esq.,  and  Mary  Hoby  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  eleven  sons  and  eight  daughters,  and 
with  whom  having  spent  the  space  of  fifty  years  in 
comfortable  wedlock,  he  died  in  peace,  leaving 
behind  him  the  precious  memory,  &c.  .  .  .  Eliza- 
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beth,  his  late  consort,  hath  consecrated  this  mean 
monument  of  her  love  and  his  merit."  The  figures 
of  this  happy  couple  are  sculptured  side  by  side  on 
their  tomb. 

The  river  now  makes  another  bold  sweep  by  the 
foot  of  Wyre  Hill,  and  the  landscape,  though 
somewhat  less  striking,  is  still  very  beautiful.  Bre- 
don  Hill  continues  to  form  the  prominent  object, 
and  will  do  so  for  miles.  Now  and  then  the 
Malvern  hills  are  seen,  and  from  the  higher  ground 
gloom  out  grandly.  There  is  nothing  in  the  vil- 
lages requiring  notice  in  this  work  ;  many  things 
occur  that  will  please  the  traveller,  and  they  will 
be  none  the  less  pleasing  if  they  are  unknown 
of  before  to  him.  Beyond  Wyre  the  hills  recede, 
and  the  stream  flows  through  wide  meadows. 
Pleasant  enough  to  wander  along  in  the  summer 
time,  but  subject  to  floods  in  the  winter.  Pershore 
now  becomes  prominent,  and  has  a  fine  appearance, 
backed  as  it  is  by  the  hills  before  named.  The 
tower,  which  will  have  been  noticed  from  every 
high  spot  that  has  been  ascended  for  some  time,  is 
now  seen  to  great  advantage ;  and  as  you  come 
near,  forms,  with  the  town,  from  which  it  rises  so 
majestically,  the  bridge,  the  river,  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  a  not  unpleasing  picture. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

butler's  cot. 

S'o  doubt  the  reader  is  by  this  time  pretty  well 
weary  of  hearing  of  abbeys  and  monks  ;  but  out  of 
justice  to  Pershore,  something  must  be  said  about 
its  abbey.  Nash,  in  his  '  History  of  Worcester- 
shire,' has  a  long  account  of  the  abbey  and  its 
privileges,  which  as  here  abridged  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  rural  Abbey  of  Stoneleigh. 
A  passage  I  have  marked  as  a  quotation  (giving  it 
in  the  original  words)  is  rather  startling,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe  it  could  be  meant  to  be  under- 
stood literally. 

The  origin  of  the  Abbey  of  Pershore  is  carried 
back  to  about  604,  a  religious  house  having  been 
founded  here  at  that  time.  It  received  additions 
at  various  times,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  re- 
modelled by  Edgar.  According  to  a  record  be- 
longing to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Edward  the 
:  Confessor  gave  half  the  town  of  Pershore,  with 
the  appurtenances,  to  the  abbot.  But  in  the  time 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  it  had  greatly  decayed, 
having,  according  to  him,  lost  half  its  revenues. 
Being  originally  of  wood,  both  church  and  con- 
vent were  several  times  destroyed  by  fire  ;  first, 
about  1000,  again  1223,  and  again  1287.  In  one 
of  these  the  records  of  the  monastery  were  destroyed, 
and  a  commission  was  in  consequence  held  to  de- 
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termine  the  customs  and  privileges  belonging  to  it, 
by  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Walter  the  Prior  k 
stated  the  privileges  the  abbot  claimed  on  occasion  of  S 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese:  he  also  f( 
gave  a  long  list  of  towns  in  which  if  persons  died 
Avho  held  lands,  they  were  to  be  buried  in  the  Abbey  if; 
of  Pershore ;  but  those  who  did  not  enjoy  lands  '( 
were  to  be  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Little 
Comberton.  Of  the  wills  of  such  persons  he  said, 
*'  that  the  principal  legacy  ought  to  be  carried 
before  the  body  of  the  deceased  to  the  church  of 
Pershore,  and  there  to  be  valued  by  the  sacrist, 
and  chaplain  of  the  place  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged ;  after  the  valuation  made,  one  half  to 
remain  with  the  sacrist,  the  other  half  to  go  to  the 
chaplain  ;  but  it  was  in  the  option  of  the  sacrist  to 
retain  the  whole,  and  pay  the  value  of  one-half  to 
the  chaplain :  all  offerings  offered  for  the  dead  in 
the  monastery,  were  to  remain  with  the  sacrist, 
&c."  ....  Fifteen  other  witnesses,  eight  of  whom 
were  monks  of  this  house,  confirmed  the  same. 
Among  them  was  Robert  de  Malvern,  an  old  man, 
who  said  that  the  whole  tithe  of  corn  of  the  de- 
mesne of  the  Abbot  of  Pershore  belonged  to  the 
abbot  and  monks ;  and  likewise  all  the  small  tithe. 
Half  of  the  corn  tithe  of  the  whole  town  of  Per- 
shore, except  the  tithe  of  the  demesne  of  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  belonged  to  them;  and  half  of  the 
tithe  of  corn,  as  well  of  the  freemen  as  the  villeins 
of  Wick  did  of  old  belong  to  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent, and  likewise  of  Bricklehampton  and  Great 
Comberton  (with  one  or  two  exceptions,  where 
they  only  received  the  third  sheaf )  :  and  they  had 
also  the  third  sheaf  of  the  whole  village  of  Ecking- 
ton  (excepting  of  the  demesne  of  Lady  Constance  de 
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Liize)  ;  the  third  part  of  the'  tithe  of  flax  in  the 
ame  village ;  the  third  part  of  the  tithe  corn  of 
5trensham,  and  the  half  of  the  great  tithes  of  Ber- 
brd,  DefFord,  and  Woodmancote. 

In  sueceedino:  ajjes  other  monarchs  and  bene- 
actors  of  various  ranks  added  to  its  possessions. 
)f  course  all  was  swept  away  in  the  general  wreck. 
>Tow  there  alone  remains  of  it  that  portion  which 
s  used  as  the  parish  church  of  Holy  Cross. 

Pershore  is  a  respectable  and  apparently  flou- 
ishing  town,  but  contains  little  to  detain  the 
isitor.  Its  vicinity  is,  however,  in  every  direction 
ery  beautiful.  From  the  summit  of  Bredon  Hill 
here  are  some  views  of  vast  extent,  and  really 
nagnificent.  Stretching  away  right  and  left  is  a 
ich  and  various  country ;  the  Avon  flows  along,  a 
tately  sti^eam,  below,  and  may  be  traced  far  away 
hrough  a  lovely  valley.  The  deep  dark  mass  of 
he  Malvern  hills  forms  here  a  grand  appearance  : 
hey  are  far  enough  oflfto  present  only  their  broad 
leavy  form  unbroken  by  detail,  and  there  is  a  kind 
f  indefiniteness  about  them  that  renders  their  dis- 
ance  apparently  uncertain,  and  adds  to  the  sub- 
imity  that  attaches  to  a  mountain-mass  looming 
leavily  against  the  sky.  The  view  from  the  highest 
oint  of  Bredon  Hill  above  Comberton  is  beyond 
[uestion  the  grandest  to  be  met  with  in  following 
he  Avon,  and  though  it  will  not  do  to  compare 
t  with  the  sublime  views  obtainable  in  a  moun- 
ain  district,  it  would  not  even  there  be  accounted 
,  mean  one.  But  the  character  of  the  places  is 
0  different,  that  it  is  folly  to  compare  them.  The 
ublime  phenomena  of  a  mountain  region  are  not 
o  be  met  with  here,  but  from  its  height  and  bulk 
his  hill  is  not  seldom  capped  by  clouds.     On  a 
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hick  gloomy  morning  the  thin  clouds  may  be 
een  curling  and  creeping  along  its  side,  while 
>thers  hide  its  brow,  and  a  traveller  might  be 
ilmost  tempted,  from  the  rugged  character  of 
lome  parts  of  its  base,  into  a  transient  belief  that 
le  was  among  the  mountains. 

The  villages  scattered  along  its  foot  do  not  claim 
iny  particular  notice  here.     There  are  the  Com- 
jertons.  Great  and  Little,  of  which  the  latter  lies 
,?ome  little  distance  from  our  stream  and  need  not 
36  visited,  and  the  former,  which  is  more  pleasant 
:o  look  at  than  to  talk  about,  though  that  would 
be  pleasant  enough  if  space  were  not  beginning  to 
Fail,  and  perhaps  the  reader's  patience  also.    There 
is  a  walk  on  the  right-hand  bank,  a  short  way  out 
of  Pershore,  and  extending  for  half  a  mile,  or  some- 
what more,  that  ought  to  have  been  noticed,  for  it 
is  very  beautiful,  and  Bredon  Hill  looks  well  from 
it ;  but  we  must  not  turn  back  after  it.     Perhaps 
too  it  ought  to  have  been  observed  sooner,  that^ 
from  the  high  grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
after  passing  Evesham  the  stream  is  receiving  con- 
stant accessions,  in  the  shape  sometimes  of  little 
; rills  not  much  thicker  than  a  thread,  and  at  other 
;  of  brooks  of  fair  volume  ;  so   that  by  the  time  it 
I,  arrives   at  Pershore  the  Avon  is  a  considerable 
! river,  and,  of  course,  continues  to  increase  through- 
ilout  its  after  career.    As  has  been  seen,  the  scenery 
ti  is  of  a  larger  and  bolder  character  as  well  as  the 
river,  and  the  whole  of  its  course  from   Evesham 
i  nearly  to  Bredon  (it  leaves  the  toton  of  Pershore 
!  a  little  on  the  right)  may  be  safely  declared  to  be 
I  a  continuous  succession  of  noble  scenery.     Not  the 
;  noblest,  but  only  short  of  it.     Beyond  Bredon  its 
o-randeur  is  lost— but  we  must  not  forestall  the  future. 
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From  Pershore  the  river  writhes  like  a  \vounded 
snake.  The  whole  way  from  Evesham  is  most' 
tortuous.  By  the  road  the  distance  from  Evesham 
to  Pershore  is  barely  six  miles,  by  the  towing-path 
it  is  nearly  twice  as  great.  From  Pershore  to 
Eckington  the  proportion  is  about  the  same;  after 
that  the  stream  flows  through  flat  meadows,  and! 
winds  but  little.  Eckington  is  a  roadside  village, 
with  its  couple  of  inns  and  village  shop,  and  a 
rather  handsome  church:  a  bridge  crosses  the 
river  just  before  you  come  upon  the  village.  The' 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway  also  crosses 
the  river  near  Eckington,  and  runs  between 
them.  A  by-road  leads  from  the  village  to  a 
neat — it  can  hardly  be  called  a  picturesque — mill 
from  which  there  is  a  ferry,  and  the  miller's  man 
looks  after  the  ferry-boat.  We  shall  require  his 
service. 

The  church  that  looked  so  pretty  npon  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  as  we  walked  to- 
wards the  ferry,  is  Strensham  church  ;  we  shall 
return  to  it  again,  but  for  the  present  may  pass  it 
by.  The  village  of  Strensham  is  very  much  scat- 
tered ;  a  few  cottages  are  collected  here  and  there, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  proper  village  at  all.  The 
object  of  interest  in  Strensham  is  the  house  in 
which  Butler  was  born. 

We  have  been  talking  so  much  about  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  Shakspere,  that  the  reader  is 
probably  pretty  well  tired  of  the  sound  of  a  tra- 
dition ;  but  traditions  about  Butler  are  not  so 
common,  and  here  is  one.  I  was  sure  there  would 
be  some  talk  afloat  about  him,  and  after  noticing 
a  few  folks,  and  testing  them  by  a  casual  question, 
I  saw  a   respectable   and  "ancient  woman"  who 
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looked  like  a  gossip  ;  her  I  resolved  to  experiment 
on.  I  had  not  come  across  the  ferry,  but  along 
the  lanes  from  Twining,  and  I  liad  a  good  walk 
before  me.  After  a  greeting,  I  inquired  whether 
she  knew  the  house  Butler  the  poet  was  born  in, 
and  could  direct  me  to  it.  She  said  yes,  every 
body  knew  Butler's  cot  who  lived  near  Strensham. 
I  let  her  go  on  quietly,  and  by  aid  of  a  very  few- 
leading  questions  obtained  the  narrative  of  which 
the  following  is  something  like  the  substance, 
being  however  like  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves,  for 
her  redundancies  were  by  far  the  showiest  as  well 
as  largest  part.  *'  He  was  aw'onderful  man — very. 
Just  like  Shakspere,  tho',  nobody  thought  any- 
thing of  him  till  after  he  was  dead.  It's  always 
the  case.  There's  Jiis  house  at  Stratford,  p'r'aps 
you've  seen  it,  eh?  Well,  somehow  I  thought 
you  had,  well  now,  really,  la.  I  never  did,  but  my 
husband  has,  and  he  says  it  isn't  any  better  a  place 
than  this  o'  Butler's,  and  yet  they  tell  him  that 
people  come  all  the  way  from  London  to  see  it. 
Warnt  Shakspere  a  sort  of  a  poet,  too  ?     Well,  I 

thought  I'd  heard  as  much But  as  I  was  a 

saying  about  Butler  ;  he  was  born  in  that  cot  you're 
going  to,  and  he  lived  there  a  long  time,  they 
say.  He  was  a  little  like  young  men,  though 
(and  the  old  dame  looked  knowingly,  as  much  as  to 
say,  you  are  not  young,  so  know  what  that  is),  a 
little  gay,  given  to  wakes,  and  so  on — a  good- 
natured  soul,  though,  else  he  wouldn't  a  died  so 
poor— but  all  great  poets  die  poor.  So,  as  I  was  a 
going  to  say,  his  wakes,  poor  fellow,  were  the  be- 
ginning of  his  troubles.  It's  often  the  case,  bless 
you,  sir,  nobody  knows  what  wakes  leads  to.  So 
the  gentleman  as  was  up  at  the  castle — it  was  a 
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standing  then — I've  heerd  his  name,  but  I'm  suri 
I  forget  what  it  was,  he  was  a  Sir  something  tho? 
— the  Knight,  they  call  him.  Well,  he  was  rei 
ligious,  and  so  didn't  like  wakes,  and  so  once  poor 
Butler  got  a  little  a-head  as  you'd  say,  at  one  of 
'em,  and  there  was  a  great  disturbance.  So  the 
knight  took  the  constable  and  went  down  to  stop 
the  noise — for  they  say  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  and 
that  made  him  take  it  worse.  When  the  knight 
came  down  along  with  the  constable,  there  wag! 
the  wake  a  going  on  in  the  churchyard,  and  they'd 
got  a  blind  fiddler  a  playing  and  a  bear  a  dancing 
— it's  true,  there's  a  picture  of  it  at  the  squire's  up 
at  the  great  house,  and  I've  seen  it  myself — so  he 
takes  Butler  and  puts  him  in  the  stocks.  But  as 
soon  as  ever  his  back  was  turned  they  takes  him 
out,  and  as  all  of  'em  were  a  little  up,  they  gets 
together  and  catches  hold  of  the  knight  and  con- 
stable, for  nobody  liked  them,  and  claps  them  in 
the  stocks  (there's  a  picture  of  that  too  at  the 
squire's),  but  they  say  it  wasn't  Butler's  doings,  it 
was  a  woman  as  put  'em  up  to  it — she  wasn't  a 
good  woman,  she  used  to  live  just  by  the  alms- 
houses you  saw.  It  was  a  bad  job  for  poor  Butler, 
tho',  he  couldn't  stop  here  any  longer,  that  puttin' 
in  the  stocks  was  a  regular  kill-crow  to  the  knight, 
and  of  course  a  poor  man  couldn't  stand  against 
him.  But  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  to  London  he 
wrote  it  all  out  in  poetry,  and  very  funny  it  is  too 
— it  is  all  put  under  the  pictures — la,  how  I  have 
laughed  over  it  to  be  sure,  only  its  such  a  long 
while  ago  since  it  was  written  as  you  can  only 
understand  a  word  of  it  here  and  there  ;  but  'Liza, 
that's  the  parlour  maid,  says  squire  can  make  it 
all  out,  and  she  says  sometimes  people  who  come 
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down  from  London  and  the  like,  to  stop  at  hei 
master's,  read  'em  and  talk  about  'em,  just  as  wi 
should  about  things  that  are  only  just  written 
But  la,  what's  great  people  like  them  got  to  thinl 
about  else  ?  only  they'd  better  think  a  little  more 
about  poor  people  while  they're  alive.  And  so  il 
that  hadn't  a  happened  poor  Butler  would  never 
a  had  any  need  to  a  gone  away  from  Strensham  at 
all,  only  then  he  wouldn't  a  writ  his  poetry,  per- 
haps— eh  ?  So  there's  no  knowing  what's  for  the 
best.     God  keep  us  all." 

Now  here  is  a  tradition  in  the  rough  ;  with  only 
a  few  of  its  straggling  branches  lopped  off,  and 
stripped  of  the  leaves.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see 
how  it  sprung  up ;  but  if  nothing  had  been  known 
of  Butler's  early  life,  and  this  story  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  shaping  a 
flam  into  the  likeness  of  a  verity — in  other  words, 
a  Shakspere  annotator  of  the  old  school — we  can 
readily  comprehend  how  it  might  become  a  ver}^ 
pretty  feasible  tale,  and  be  made  tlie  foundation 
upon  which  to  raise  elaborate  theories,  and  grave 
deductions,  and  wise  wonderings. 

There  will  be  no  trouble  in  finding  the  cottage, 
if  you  cross  at  the  ferry  from  Eckington  ;  the  path 
to  it  lies  directly  before  you,  it  passes  over  the 
hill  by  the  side  of  the  churchyard,  and  across  two 
fields  beyond,  the  stile  from  the  farthest  field  is 
directly  opposite  tlie  lane,  a  few  yards  down  which 
on  the  left  the  building  stands.  It  is  a  long  low 
structure,  very  similar  in  kind  to  Anne  Hathaway 's 
cottage  at  Shottery.  A  plain  timbered-frame  and 
thatch  cottage.  This  is  also  divided,  and  now 
forms  three  tenements.  Butler's  father  was  a  small 
farmer,  perhaps  much  of  the  same  standing  as  some 
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f  the  little  farmers  just  by,  and  a  glance  at  their 
ouses  will  enable  one  to  form  a  ready  notion  of  the 
hanges  that  have  taken  place  since  then.  The 
arties  who  now  dwell  in  this  building  are  xerj 
oor,  and  the  place  looks  rather  wretched ;  but 
erhaps  an  examination  of  it  would  readily  show 
ow  the  changes  have  been  made  that  have  ren- 
ered  -it  so  mean  looking.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
irthest  of  the  three  tenements  told  me  that  she 
ad  lived  in  it  upwards  of  forty  years.  She  was 
child  when  her  mother  took  it,  at  which  time 
hat  part  was  a  stable,  and  had  no  doubt  always 
•een  so  ;  it  was  fitted  up  with  strong  racks  and 
ther  stable  matters,  and,  no  doubt,  was  in  its 
riginal  state.  There  is  nothing  now  of  any  an- 
iquity  about  any  of  the  tenements ;  she  told  me 
hat  the  present  owner  of  the  cottages  ("  our  squire" 
bove  mentioned,  I  have  entirely  forgotten  his 
lame),  is  very  strict  in  his  orders  that  they  shall 
lot  Be  at  all  altered.  The  place  has  been  called 
'  Butler's  Cot,"  and  the  field  behind,  "  Butler's 
Ulose,"  ever  since  she  can  remember. 

(tne  cannot  feel  much  enthusiasm  about  Butler. 
There  is  a  want  of  warm-heartedness  about  him 
hat  repels  any  approach  to  it.  But  he  was  a  man 
!)f  a  fine  manly  intellect,  and  sharp,  clear,  piercing 
^ood  sense.  He  certainly  wanted  sympathy  for 
inany  noble  qualities,  but  generally  the  things  he 
btirizes  are  deserving  of  a  keen  lash.  His  wit  is 
)ne  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  literature,  so 
constant,  so  ready,  and  so  various.  Strange  and 
ibsurd  as  the  similes  often  are,  they  are  yet  so 
ridiculously  pat  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  them. 
His  wit  could  not  be  called 

"  An  art  that  cost  no  pains 
Of  study,  industry,  or  brains  ;" 
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nor  is  it  of  a  kind  to  be  enjoyed  without  exercisi 
them.  Its  overwrought  elaborateness  is  its  o-r( 
fault.     It,  too,  often  seems  as  though  he         ^ 

"  Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 

Of  jimcracks,  Tvhims,  and  jiggumbobs, 
Which  he  by  hook  or  crook  had  gathered." 

And  a  good  many  of  his  "  jiggumbobs "  wou 
have  been  better  left  in  the  dust-heap  from  when 
he  gathered  them.  His  wit  is  not  a  kindly  w 
A  good  deal  of  it  is 

"  with  great  cost 
ii-xtracted  from  a  rotten  post, 
Nor  of  a  heavenlier  influence 
Than  that  which  mountebanks  dispense." 

His  frequent  allusions  to  the  ear-croppings,  tl 
exhuming  and  hanging  of  long-buried  corpses,  ar 
other  humane  practices  of  the  courts  of  tl 
Charleses,  are  never,  that  I  can  remember,  oth( 
than  sportful.  But  after  all  deductions,  there  ca 
be  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  healthy  as  well  as  bri 
liant  mtellect.  One  could  wish  for  a  lar^e  e> 
cision  from  his  works,  and  then  the  rest  wouW  t 
genume  gold.  As  it  is,  his  writings  are  not  plee 
sant  to  read  continuously  ;  they  are  never  opene' 
without  pleasure,  but  they  are  too  strained  to  enjol 
long.  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  hal 
taken  them  up  and  read  them  through  at  once.  I 
hardly  seems  possible.  The  constant  stimulatioj' 
could  not  be  endured.  Perhaps  there  is  a  kind  pro 
vision  m  nature  to  bring  on  weariness  at  a  certai] 
stage.     It  were  a  sad  end  to  be  tickled  to  death. 

Ihere  do  not  often  occur  thoughts  of  either  an^ 
great  beauty  or  nobleness.  Wisdom  there  mus| 
be,  lor  wit  could  not  hold  out  without  wisdom  U 
back  It.     Strangely  extravagant  as  his  rhyme  is 
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e  could  write  flowingly  if  he  pleased.  His  mi- 
uckry  of  pastoral  poetrj^  is  a  proof  of  it. 

"  She  led 
The  warrior  to  a  grassy  bed, 
As  authors  write,  in  a  cool  shade. 
Which  eglantine  and  roses  made ; 
Close  by  a  softly  murmuring  stream, 
-     Where  lovers  used  to  loll  and  dream." 

Strensham  Church  is  a  more  handsome  edifice 
lan  you  often  meet  with  in  such  a  place,  and  it  is 
ery  pleasantly  situated.  There  are,  in  the  inte- 
or,  some  fine  monuments  and  brasses.  Within 
le  last  few  years  the  proprietor  of  Butler's  cot 
as  placed  a  neat  marble  monument,  with  a  suit- 
ale  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Butler, 
j'ainst  one  of  the  walls.  From  the  church  we 
lay  speedily  regain  the  river's  side,  and  follow  the 
)wing-path  onwards :  or  if  the  rambler  wishes  to 
ary  his  ^valk  a  little,  he  will  find  the  lanes  and 
elds  from  Strensham  to  Twining  yield  a  pleasant 
unble.  The  river  is  tame  here ;  the  hills  no 
)nger  approximate  to  its  banks.  Bredon  Hill  still 
ontinues  not  far  from  it,  but  there  is  a  line  of 
iilway  between  the  hill  and  the  river,  and  railway 
nd  river  the  next  two  miles  are  nearly  straight, 
nd    run   parallel   to   each   other.     Twining   and 

wining  Green  are  thoroughly  rustic  places.  At 
twining  Ferry  we  must  cross  to  Bredon,  where  the 
ill  again  abuts  on  the  water,  and  the  river  is  again 
)r  a  while  picturesque. 

Bredon  is  an  old  and  large  village,  but  it  does 
ot  appear  just  now  very  flourishing.  There  are 
Dme  old  houses  about  it,  but  none  remarkable. 

he  church  is  ancient,  and  of  a  superior  character, 

ith  some  Norman  carving  about  it.     Dr.  John 
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Prideaux,  so  celebrated  for  his  learning,  his  plea 
santry,  his  piety,  and  his  reverses  of  fortune,  dwel 
here  some  time  before  his  death.  He  was  born  a 
a  village  in  Devonshire,  in  1578,  of  humble  parents 
In  his  early  days  he  picked  up  a  little  reading,  an( 
when  yet  a  boy  became  candidate  for  the  office  o 
parish  clerk  in  a  neighbouring  village.  In  this  hi 
was  unsuccessful,  but  a  lady  took  notice  of  him 
had  him  taught  a  little  Latin,  and  kept  him  till  h< 
was  able  to  enter  Oxford  University  as  a  poo: 
scholar.  He  made  his  way  gradually  upwards  til 
he  at  length  became  Bishop  of  AYorcester.  Or 
the  abolition  of  the  bishops'  incomes  after  the  as 
cendancy  of  the  parliament,  he  became  so  impo 
verished  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  books 
(Ant.  Wood)  ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Nash,  ever 
some  scraps  of  old  iron,  in  order  to  provide  food  foi 
himself  and  his  family.  According  to  the  sam( 
author,  his  allowance  at  this  time  was  only  foui 
shillings  and  sixpence  weekly;  yet  he  never  re- 
pined, nor  lost  his  cheerfulness  under  his  heaviest 
distresses.  He  lived  not  to  see  another  change, 
dying  here  of  a  fever  in  1650.  His  works  were 
once  in  high  estimation,  but  they  are  now  probably 
seldom  referred  to.  In  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Bredon  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  encampment 
of  large  size.  After  quitting  Bredon,  the  river 
flows  forward  in  a  nearly  direct  line  till  it  reaches 
Tewkesbury. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  TERMINATION. 

vVe  have  now  traced  the  Avon  steadily  from  its 
ource  ahiiost  to  its  termination  :  v/e  have  only  to 
bok  through  the  town  of  Tewkesbury,  and  then 
ve  shall  part  company. 

The  approach  to  Tewkesbury  is  not  very  beau- 
iful,  yet  it  is  pleasant  in  its  way.  The  river  runs 
hrough  wide  flat  meadows,  that  have  on  the  left 
;ome  well-wooded  uplands  and  sunny  slopes  skirt- 
ng  them.  The  meadows  are  in  summer  covered 
vith  thick  rich  pasturage,  and  crowded  with  cattle; 
ind  the  lofty  tower  of  the  abbey  church  rises  up 
jonspicuous  in  the  distance — a  scene  that,  when 
;he  long  shadows  on  a  summer  evening  stretch 
icross  the  plain,  and  the  sky  is  full  of  a  subdued 
golden  splendour  which  the  smooth  stream  reflects 
A'ith  a  softened  beauty,  will  remind  the  visitor  of 
some  of  the  wondrous  landscapes  of  Cuyp.  In 
ivinter  these  meadows  are  frequently  under  water, 
md  always  moist.  Just  before  you  reach  the  town, 
che  river  is  divided  into  two  or  three  branches,  and 
m  artificial  channel  carries  off  a  portion  of  its 
water  a  little  farther  on.  The  whole  of  this  part 
!has  an  uncomfortable  swampy  look.  A  long 
many-arched  bridge  is  carried  over  these  divisions 
bf  the  stream,  and  the  meadows  on  each  side  ; 
John  Lackland  is  said  to  have  been  the  builder  of 
it,  or  one  that  occupied  its  place. 
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Tevvkesbuiy  is  an  ancient  and  an  interesting 
town.  One  Theoc  has  the  credit  of  being  its 
founder,  though  antiquarians  are  not  quite  sure  of 
it,  and  ever  since  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote, 
other  derivations  have  been  proposed  and  frequently- 
adopted  ;  but  Theoc  is  as  worthy  of  the  honour  as 
anybody  else,  and  it  were  a  sort  of  petty  treason 
to  rake  up  a  Greek  parentage  when  there  is  a  good 
old  Saxon  at  hand.  Theoc  was  a  holy  eremite  who 
retrred — not  fearing  the  ague — to  a  little  cell  by 
the  river  side  here  in  707.  Other  persons  came 
about  him  for  pious  counsel,  and  then  they  called 
the  place  Theocsbury ;  and  after  a  few  years  two 
great  Saxon  dukes,  brothers,  Odo  and  Dodo,  built 
a  monastery  here,  and  endowed  it  with  broad 
manors,  enough  to  maintain  a  prior  and  five  bre- 
thren of  Benedict's  order.  Other  noble  lords  and 
ladies  added  other  manors,  and  all  went  on  as  it 
should  do  till  a  little  before  Norman  William's 
time,  when  a  smooth-faced,  soft-haired  man,  one 
Aylward,  whom  they  called  Aylward  Snow  for  his 
fair  skin,  set  up  a  monastery  of  his  own  at  some 
chalky  place  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  being  lord  of 
these  parts,  made  the  monastery  subject  to  his  new 
one.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  He  had  a  son,  like 
I  himself  a  pretty  man ;  and  it  chanced  that  being 
ambassador  at  Flanders,  the  earl's  daughter  there 
iset  her  heart  upon  him,  but  all  her  soft  advances 
were  lost  upon  our  Narcissus.  Old  story  says  that 
no  man  ever  slighted  fair  lady,  but  he  suffered  from 
her  revenge.  It  was  so  with  Brictric  ;  for  the  lady 
out  of  spite  married  the  Norman,  and  when  he 
came  here  Conqueror,  she  did  not  forget  her  former 
fancy.  What  she  said  to  her  lord  about  him  does 
mot  appear,  but  William  was  very  ready  to  gratify 
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his  Spouse,  especially  as  Brictric  had  large  estates 
and  great  wealth,  both  which  William  had  a  re- 
markable fondness  for.  Brictric  was  seized,  and 
put  into  prison,  where  he  soon  died  somehow  ;  and 
so  ended  the  Aylward  Snows.  William  made  his 
wife  a  present  of  all  Brictric's  lands  in  these  parts, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble  she  had  endured 
on  account  of  him.  She  did  not  live  long,  and  so 
it  passed  downwards  till  Rufus  gave  Tewkesbury 
Manor  to  a  Norman,  Fitz-Hamon,  who  built  the 
present  church  about  1102.  This  is  the  Fitz- 
Hamon  who  slew  Rhys  ap  Tuthor,  the  last  prince 
of  South  Wales.  He  was  himself  killed  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1107,  and  his  body  being  brought  to 
England,  was  buried  in  the  Chapter-house  at 
Tewkesbury.  It  was  afterwards,  in  1121,  taken 
up,  and  having  been  carefully  wrapped  in  fine  I 
diaper,  was  carried  into  the  church,  and  interred  in 
the  chancel,  where  a  tomb  was  raised  on  the  spot, 
which  may  still  be  seen,  though  the  brasses, 
"  wherewith  it  was  adorned,"  have  been  long 
stripped  from  it.  Afterwards  other  lords  took  care 
of  the  monastery :  such  was  the  good  Robert,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I.,  who  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  abbey,  and  "■  every  Sunday  in  the 
year  had  the  abbot  and  twelve  of  the  monks  to 
dine  with  him."  There  is  no  need  to  go  on  with 
an  account  of  the  monastery ;  it  continued  to 
flourish,  till  the  eighth  Henry,  piously  lamenting 
that  abbots  should  be  so  fat,  and  given  to  luxury, 
and  have  so  much  wealth,  determined  to  cure  them 
of  the  l£ist  evil  by  transferring  their  riches  to  him- 
self, reckoning  also  that  he  should  by  that  same 
stroke  cure  the  former  evils.  Tewkesbury  mo- 
nastery, at  the  dissolution,  had  a  clear  yearly  re- 
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venue  of  1595/.  17*.  6>d.  royal  reckoning,  out  of 
which  532/.  Qs.  Sd.  was  allowed  to  the  monks  as 
pensions — lucky  if  they  could  get  it.  The  build- 
ings directed  to  be  destroyed  as  "  superstitious  and 
superfluous,"  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
materials  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  were  "  the  church  with  the  chapels, 
cloister,  chapter-house,  the  two  dormitories ;  the 
infirmary,  with  chapels  and  lodgings  within  the 
same ;  the  workhouse  and  house  adjoining ;  the 
convent  kitchen  ;  the  library ;  misericorde ;  old 
hostelry ;  chambers ;  lodgings ;  new  hall  ;  old 
parlour  adjoining  the  abbot's  lodging;  the  cel- 
larer's lodging ;  the  poultry -house  ;  garner  ;  al- 
monry, and  all  other  houses  not  among  the  re- 
served." But  although  the  king  grieved  that  su- 
perstitious buildings  should  stand,  he  was  open  to 
conviction  if  he  had  mistaken  their  character,  and 
that  this  Tewkesbury  church  was  not  really  super- 
stitious, he  was  convinced  by  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment— 483/.  put  into  his  hands  by  the  parish,  and 
so  he  graciously  permitted  it  to  remain  for  use  as 
the  parish  church.  The  list  already  given  of  the 
doomed  buildings,  with  the  following  list  of  those 
to  be  preserved,  will  evince  the  extent  of  the  old 
abbey.  "  The  lodging  called  Newark,  leading  to 
the  gate  from  the  late  abbot's  lodging,  with  the 
buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  kitchen,  larder,  and  pastry 
thereto  adjoining;  the  late  abbot's  lodging;  the 
hostelry  ;  the  great  gate  entering  into  the  court, 
with  the  lodging  over  it ;  the  abbot's  stable,  bake- 
house, brewhouse,  and  slaughter-house  ;  the  al- 
monry, barn,  dairy-house ;  the  great  barn  next  the 
Avon  ;  the  malt-house,  with  the  garners  in  the 
same ;  the  ox-house  in  the   barton-gate,  and  the 
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lodging  over  the  same."  The  weight  of  the  leaden 
roofs,  and  of  the  metal  of  the  bells,  was  carefully- 
estimated,  but  both  roofs  and  bells  were  included  in 
the  purchase  of  the  church  by  the  parish.  His 
Majesty  had  also  reserved  for  his  own  use  two 
mitres  gilt,  1431  oz.  of  silver  plate,  and  some  or- 
naments of  silver  tissue,  &c.  (Dyde.)  The  abbey 
was  granted  by  Henry  to  Thomas  Stroud  and  two 
others  for  2283/.  19*.  Zd.  (Fuller),  and  a  small 
yearly  fee  ;  so  that  the  good  sovereign  had  a  very 
fair  amount  of  plunder.  According  to  Dyde  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-four  servants  attached 
to  the  monastery  at  the  dissolution,  but  this  probably 
included  all  who  were  their  farm  servants,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  convent. 

The  church  is  a  large  edifice,  consisting  of  nave, 
choir,  and  transept,  with  a  fine  central  tower  rising 
from  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
The  tower  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  highly  en- 
riched Norman  style.  The  windows  have  a  some- 
what later  look.  In  the  church  are  some  chantry 
chapels,  and  many  monuments  of  much  interest. 
The  monuments  consist  of  those  to  the  memory  of 
the  Lords  of  Tewkesbury,  and  other  personages  of 
eminence  connected  with  the  place,  and  also  of 
some  of  the  persons  slain  at  or  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury.  The  Prince  of  Wales  lies  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chancel ;  his  grave  is  marked  by  a 
plain  stone  which  had  brasses  affixed  to  it. 

The  town  of  Tewkesbury  was  the  property  of 
various  powerful  barons,  including  some  of  the 
De  Spencers,  Plantagenets,  Nevils,  &c.,  till  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  at  which  time  it  be- 
longed to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  Edward  IV. 
annexed  it  to  the  crown.     In  1609  James  granted 
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it  for  the  sum  of  2455/.  7^.  4^d.  to  the  corporation 
of  Tewkesbury. 

The  church  is  the  only  building  of  any  conse- 
quence (there  are  of  course  the  usual  corporation 
edifices)  in  the  town ;  but  there  are  several  old 
half-timber  houses,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
curious.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Carron 
and  the  Swilgate  brooks  that  here  join  the  Avon ; 
and  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Long-bridge  already 
mentioned,  there  is  an  iron  bridge  of  a  single  arch 
of  170  feet  span  over  the  Severn  ;  it  was  con- 
structed by  Telford,  and  completed  in  1826. 
Tewkesbury  is  very  liable  to  floods.  It  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  boats  have  been  em- 
ployed to  carry  people  over  the  bridge,  and  some- 
times boats  have  been  used  in  the  streets,  and  the 
water  has  even  been  in  the  church  chancel.  These 
floods  are  occasioned  by  the  violent  and  sudden 
rush  of  waters,  that  after  heavy  rains,  or  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  pour  down  from  the  hills 
which  the  Severn,  the  Avon,  the  Carron,  and  the 
Swilgate  drain  in  their  several  courses.  These 
rivers  meet  so  close  together,  that  at  such  times 
they  mutually  obstruct  each  other's  flow,  and  cause 
a  rapid  and  enormous  increase. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Tewkesbury  aflbrds  some 
pleasant  walks.  There  is  a  tranquil  grace  about 
the  meadows,  and  a  freshness  about  the  uplands, 
that  render  a  stroll  along  them  very  delightful. 
A  little  north  of  the  town,  between  the  Avon  and 
the  Severn,  is  an  ancient  encampment,  known  as 
Mythe-toot,  from  whose  summit  the  prospects  are 
striking  and  extensive.  It  commands  a  wide  view 
of  the  Severn,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage, 
being  backed  by  the  majestic  range  of  the  Mal- 
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vern  hills.  These  hills  are  themselves,  perhaps, 
seen  more  favourably  from  Mythe-toot  than  from 
any  other  spot  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  town  the  Cotswold  hills  are  the  prominent 
object  from  any  elevated  ground,  and  the  lanes  and 
by-roads  are  full  of  quiet  beauty.  Tlie  Severn, 
too,  will  abundantly  employ  the  rambler,  but  it 
lies  beyond  our  limits. 

There  is  nothing  grand,  nothing  in  any  way  re- 
markable about  the  union  of  the  two  rivers.  In 
fair  weather  the  Avon  glides  calmly  into  the 
broader  Severn,  and  then  they  flow  on  peacefully 
together  to  the  ocean. 

Before  we  quit  this  place  we  must  just  glance  at 
the  site  of  the  famous  battle.  It  is  a  little  way 
beyond  our  river,  but  we  cannot  be  so  near  and 
not  visit  it.  Our  starting-point  was  from  a  battle- 
field where  a  crown  was  lost;  the  termination  of| 
our  journey  will  be  at  another,  equally  important 
in  its  immediate  consequences.  The  long  and 
fierce  contention  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster did  in  fact  end  with  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury. Hall,  in  his  '  Chronicle,'  says  that  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  commander  of  the  Queen's 
army,  "  fixed  in  a  fair  park  adjoining  to  the  town." 
Ilolinshed  is  a  little  more  particular ;  he  says 
Somerset  chose  "  their  field  in  a  close,  even  hard 
at  the  town's  end,  having  the  town  and  abbey  at 
their  backs  ;  and  directly  before  them,  and  on  each 
side  of  them,  they  were  defended  with  cumbersome 
lanes,  deep  ditches,  and  many  hedges,  besides  hills  i 
and  dales,  so  as  the  place  seemed  as  noisome  as 
might  be  to  approach  unto."  The  face  of  the 
country  is  strangely  altered  since  then,  and  it  is 
not  quite  clear  which  was  the  exact  spot  where  he 
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intrenched  his  forces.  How  much  the  country  is 
3hanged,  one  who  visits  it  will  see  from  what  Ho- 
[inshed  had  observed  immediately  before.  "  About 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  (of  Friday,  May 
13th),  they  came  to  Tewkesbury,  having  travelled, 
that  night  last  past,  and  that  day,  six  and  thirty 
long  miles,  in  a  foul  country,  all  in  lanes,  and 
stony  ways,  betwixt  woods,  without  any  good  re- 
freshing, so  that  as  well  the  men  as  the  horses 
were  right  weary."  His  fellow  commanders  ob- 
jected to  the  position  Somerset  had  fixed  on,  but 
the  men  could  not  go  on,  and  to  attempt  to  cross 
the  Severn  when  a  larger  army  was  within  a  very 
few  miles  of  them,  and  hastening  on  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  would  have  ensured  destruction.  Yet 
the  place  chosen  does  seem  injudicious.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  just  by  what  is  now  called  the  "  Bloody 
Meadow,"  and  so  situated  as  to  render  retreat  im- 
practicable, the  Severn  and  the  Avon  being  directly 
in  the  rear.  To  take  up  such  a  position  in  the 
face  of  an  army  flushed  with  recent  victory,  while 
his  own  troops  were  newly  raised  and  untried,  was 
I  bold  venture.  But  Somerset  had  evidently  re- 
solved to  act  on  the  defensive,  no  doubt  in  the 
hope  that  if  he  could  gain  time  he  should  be  joined 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  assembled  an 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn.  He  had, 
too,  so  strengthened  his  position,  that  it  appears 
from  Holinshed  that  Edward  could  not  force  it. 
But  however  skilfully  he  had  fortified  his  station, 
he  suflfered  Gloucester  to  entice  him  out  by  a  stra- 
tagem, and  being  unsupported  by  Lord  Wenlocke, 
who  commanded  the  centre,  he  was  quickly  de- 
feated, and  then  followed  the  terrible  slaughter. 
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Somerset  was  a  brave  man,  and  perhaps  had  he 
been  aided  at  the  right  moment  by  AVenlocke  the 
result  might  have  been  otherwise.  When  he  found 
all  lost  he  returned  and  took  swift  vengeance  on 
Wenlocke.  Advancing  to  the  place  where  he  still 
looked  on  without  moving,  though  he  saw  his 
fellow-soldiers  in  disorder,  Somerset,  "  after  he 
had  reviled  him  and  called  him  traitor,  with  his 
axe  struck  the  brains  out  of  his  head."  The  old 
chronicler  calls  it  in  his  margin  truly  enough 
"  a  terrible  stroke,"  but  it  was  a  not  undeserved 
one.  Holinshed  hints  that  Wenlocke  "  dissembled 
the  matter  for  King  Edward,"  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  his  supineness  in  any  other  way.  The 
real  struggle  and  tlie  greatest  slaughter  appear  to 
have  occurred  in  the  meadow  before  mentioned. 
The  defeat  of  the  Queen's  army  was  complete. 
Her  troops  never  made  the  feeblest  attempt  to 
rally :  the  number  of  them  slain  in  the  field  and 
chase  was  about  3000,  together  with  the  Earl  oi 
Devonshire,  Sir  Edward  Hampden,  and  other 
leaders.  The  scene  that  occurred  on  the  follow- 
ing  day  is  well  known  from  the  pages  of  Shak- 
spere,  as  well  as  from  the  histories.  Shakspere 
wrote  with  Hall's  '  Chronicle'  before  him,  and 
adhered  closely  to  it. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Roses 
it  appears  simply  a  struggle  of  the  rival  families. 
There  is  no  great  principle  contended  for  by  either 
party,  and  the  leading  partisans  passed  from  the 
one  side  to  the  other  with  a  facility  that  almost 
appears  childish.  In  fact,  if  the  figures  were  not 
living  and  breathing  men,  and  life  and  death  at 
issue  on  every  encounter,  it  would  appear  little 
more  deserving  regard  than  the  play  of  so  many 
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chool-boys,  or  at  best  a  mere  quarrel  about  ge- 
lealogy  and  precedence,  carried  on  with  a  bitter- 
less  a  little  more  intense  than  such  quarrels  now 
,re  in  ordinary  life,  because  occurring  in  a  ruder 
,ge,  and  because  the  stake  was  of  more  import- 
,nce.  The  grand  poetic  features  of  it  miglit  ex- 
ite  interest — with  Shakspere  to  point  them  out 
hey  would  be  even  prominent — but  for  all  those 
,Teat  moral  purposes  which  render  history  so  im- 
>ortant  a  study,  this  period  would  seem  little  more 
han  a  blank.  Yet  if  we  look  more  closely  into 
ne  inner  life  of  the  country,  we  shall  see  that  this 
truggle  was  really  fruitful  in  most  important  con- 
equences.  It  gave  the  deathblow  to  feudalism. 
The  great  feudal  lords  were  annihilated  by  it,  and 
he  long  period  through  which  it  was  protracted 
ufficed  to  raise  up  a  third  estate  that  should  go  on 
teadily  increasing  in  power,  till  it  should  be  at 
east  able  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  both  the 
ithers.  It  was  during  the  Barons'  war  that  towns 
•ecame  of  importance.  It  was  the  war  of  the 
ioses  that  brought  the  people  to  feel  that  they  also 
lad  rights,  and  that  they  might  venture  some  day 
p  assert  and  successfully  maintain  them. 


THE  END. 
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ary Volume.  By  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  GovernoD 
of  Hong-Kong.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.    4  vols. 

XVI.  and  XL VI I.  Rambles  by  Rivers.  By  James 
Thorne.  Series  I. :  The  Duddon  ;  the  INIole ;  the 
Adur,  Arun,  and  Wey ;  the  Lea ;  the  Dove. — Series 
II. :  The  Avon. 

XLIL  Curiosities  of  Physical  Geography.  By  W. 
Wittich.     Series  I. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

XI.  Bird-Architecture.  By  James  Rennie,  A.M.  A  New 
Edition. 

XV.  The  Elephant:  principally  viewed  in  relation  to 
Man. 

XXXIX.  and  XL.  Insect  Architecture  :  to  which  are; 
added  Miscellanies  on  the  Ravages,  the  Preservations 
for  the  Purposes  of  Study,  and  the  Classification  of 
Insects.  By  James  Rennie,  A.M.  A  New  Edition,! 
revised. 

XLIV.  The  History  of  the  Dog.     By  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  , 

LI.  The  Year  OF  THE  Poets:  Spring.    By  Charles  Knight 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

II.  Mind  amongst  the  Spindles  :  a  Selection  from  '  The 
Lowell  Offering  ;'  a  Miscellany  wholly  composed 
by  the  Factory  Girls  of  an  American  City.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  English  Editor. 
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[V.  and  VII.  Tales  from  Shakspere.    By  Charles  Lamb 

and  Miss  Lamb.     To  which  are  now  added,  Scenes 

illustrating  each  Tale.     2  vols. 
XXI.    A  Volume  of  Varieties.    By  the  Editor  of  the 

Weekly  Volume, 
and  XIV.  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.    Translated 

from  the  Italian  of  Tasso,  by  Edward  Fairfax.    With 

Lives  of  Tasso  and  Fairfax.     2  vols. 
XVIL,   XVIII.,    XXXVI.,    XXXVII.,    XLIX.,    and    L. 

Sketches  of  the  History  of   Literature  and 
f  Learning  in  England.    Series  I.,  from  the  Conquest 

t  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  Series  II.,  to 

the  Revolution  of  1688;  Series  III.,  to  the  present 

time.     With  Specimens  of  the  principal  Writers.   By 

G.  L.  Craik,  M.A.     6  vols. 
XXIX.,  XXXI.,  XXXIII.  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 

Difficulties.      A  New   Edition,    revised  and  cor- 
rected by  the  Author.    3  vols. 
XXX.  Pictures  of  English  Life.— Chaucer.    By  John 

Saunders. 
XXXV.  The  Cid.    A  short  Chronicle  founded  on  the  early 

Poetry  of  Spain.     By  George  Dennis. 
XLVIII.  Arabian  Anecdotes  and  Tales. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  COMMERCE,  &c. 

v.,  XXV.,  XXXVIII.  British  Manufactures.  By  G. 
Dodd.  Series  I.  Textile.  Series  II.  Chemical. 
Series  III.  Metals. 

XX.,  XXIV.,  XXVI.  The  History  of  British  Com- 
merce, from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  G.  L.  Craik,  MA.     3  vols. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

XIX.  Dialogues  on  Instinct.  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham, 
F.R.S.  A  New  Edition  (reprinted  from  '  Disserta- 
tions on  Subjects  of  Science  and  Natural  Theology.') 

XLI.  The  Lost  Senses.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A., 
Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  &c.  Series  I.  Deaf- 
ness. 
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XLV.  and  XLVL  A  Biographical   History  of  Philo 
SOPHY.    By  G.  H.  Lewes.     Series  I.  Ancient  Phi 


ORIGINAL  FICTION. 

Vin.  Feats  on  the  Fiord  :    a   Tale   of   Norway.     Bj 

Harriet  Martineau.     A  New  Edition. 
XXn.  and  XXIIL  The  Camp  of  Refuge.    (The  first  of  s 

Series  of '  Old  England  Novelets.')    2  vols. 
XLIII.  The  Dutch  in  the  Medway.      By  the  Author  ol 

'  The  Camp  of  Refuge.' 

One  of  the  features  of  the  plan  of  '  Knight's  Weekly 
Volume'  was  to  recommend  the  formation  of  ' '  Book  Clubs 
for  all  Readers."  The  prospectus  said,  "  If  a  subscrip- 
tion of  a  penny  a  week  by  twelve  individuals  would  place 
at  their  command  fifty-two  volumes  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  their 
modes  of  treatment,  the  majority  should  feel  an  interest, 
it  is  evident  that  no  machinery  would  be  required  to  set 
such  a  plan  in  action  but  the  association  of  twelve  such 
individuals."  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  Publishers  to 
know  that  this  suggestion  has  been  extensively  acted 
upon ;  and  also  that  smaller  numbers  of  persons  than 
twelve, — eight,  six,  four,  and  even  two, — have  combined 
for  the  joint  purchase  during  the  year  of  our  fifty-two 
shilling  volumes.  There  are  also  many  individuals  who 
have  devoted  a  weekly  shilling  to  the  formation  of  a  per- 
sonal library;  whilst  the  rapid  accumulation  of  volumes: 
has  soon  furnished  an  unusual  opportunity  for  selection, 
according  to  individual  tastes.  But,  on  the  other  hand, , 
the  Publishers  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  great  i 
success  of  'The  Weekly  Volume '  has  been  somewhat: 
qualified  by  occasional  objections  that  the  rate  of  publi- , 
cation  is  too  rapid  ; — that  those  who  desire  to  read  each 
Volume,  as  it  successively  appears,  cannot  keep  pace  with  { 
a  weekly  issue.  If  this  objection  were  universal,  it  would  !| 
be  the  duty  of  the  Publishers  to  meet  it  by  a  decisive 
change  in  their  system — by  continuing  the  Series  at  in-  ! 
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tervals  not  so  frequent— by  rendering  their  Weekly 
Volume  a  Fortnightly,  or  a  Monthly  Volume.  But  as  the 
objection  is  only  a  partial  one,  and  as  they  desire  to  give 
the  Series  a  certain  completeness  which  could  not  be  at- 
tained, in  any  reasonable  time,  by  unfrequent  publication, 
they  have  determined  so  to  modify  their  plan  as  to  con- 
tinue the  publication  of  a  Weekly  Volume;  but  with  such 
a  subdivision  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Series  as  may 
enable  purchasers  either  to  go  on  with  the  weekly  outlay 
of  a  shilling,  or  to  omit  certain  extensive  portions  of  the 
Series,  of  a  distinct  character,  and  complete  in  themselves. 
After  the  termination,  therefore,  of  the  first  year  of  pub- 
lication THE  Weekly  Volume  will  be  divided  into 
Three  Classes,  and  the  order  of  issue  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

CLASS  I. 


COPYRIGHT    MISCELLANIES. 

Published  Fortnightly., 
Viz.  on  the  Second  and  Fourth  Saturdays  of  each  Month. 

The  Editor  has  made  arrangements  for  the  continued 
publication  of  copyright  works  of  general  interest  during 
the  subsequent  year,  amongst  which  may  be  named — 

HISTORICAL   SKETCHES   OF   STATESMEN  who 

flourished  during  the  Reign  of  George  III.     By  Lord 

Brougham. 
ESSAYS     ON    THE     LIVES     OF     REMARKABLE 

PAINTERS.    By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
THE  LOST  SENSES :  BLINDNESS.     By  Dr.  Kitto. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  TRAVEL.    By  Charles  I\Iac 

Farlane. 
THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON   BUONAPARTE.    By 

Andre  Vieusseux. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  POETS:  Summer— Autumn- 
Winter. 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURES.    Series  IV.,  V.,  VI. 

CIVIL  WARS  OF  ROME.    Series  III.,  IV.,  V. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    HISTORY     OF    PHILOSOPHY." 
By  G.  H.  Lewes.     Series  II.,  Modem  Philosophy. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By 
W.  WiTTiCH.     Series  II. 

OLD   ENGLAND   NOVELETS.     (A  Volume   quar- 
terly.) 

CLASS  II. 

THE   CABINET   PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

OF  BRITISH  WORTHIES. 

Published  Monthly, 

Viz.  on  the  First  Saturday  of  each  Month. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Volumes,  at  One  Shilling 
each,  and  Eighteenpence  in  cloth. 

Without  entering  into  any  detailed  Prospectus  of  this 
work,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  announce  its  leading  features : — 

1.  Each  Volume  will  contain  Six  beautifully  engraved 
Portraits  on  Steel,  from  the  most  authentic  copies,  of  the 
most  eminent  Statesmen,  Lawyers,  Warriors,  Men  of  Letters 
and  Science,  and  Artists,  of  our  country. 

2.  Each  Engraving  will  be  accompanied  by  a  full  and 
original  Biography. 

3.  The  complete  work  will  form  a  larger  collection  of 
Portraits  and  I3iographies  than  has  yet  been  attempted  in 
connexion  ;  and  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Lives 
will  enable  the  reader  to  become  familiar  with  the  greatest 
names  of  his  countrymen,  in  an  illustrative  succession. 
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CLASS  III. 

THE    GREAT    WRITERS; 

»  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN. 

Published  Monthli/, 
Viz.  on  the  Third  Saturday  of  each  Month. 

The  '  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature  and  Learning 
m  England,'  by  Mr.  Craik,  furnish  a  fitting  Introduction  to 
I  course  of  reading  of  our  most  distinguished  Authors.  But 
the  specimens  there  given,  and  indeed  any  specimens,  can 
)nly  serve  to  lead  the  way  to  a  more  systematic  study  of  the 
jreat  productions  of  our  language.  It  is  the  object,  there- 
ore,  of  this  Class  of  the  Weekly  Volume  to  offer — in  some 
'ew  instances  by  entire  reprint  with  notes,  but  in  most  cases 
oy  very  full  Analysis  and  Extract — a  Library  of  English 
Literature;  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  few 
foreign  writers  whose  fame  belongs  to  the  whole  world.  Had 
the  present  classification  of  the  '  Weekly  Volume '  not  been 
thought  desirable,  such  works  would  have  been  occasionally 
introduced,  as  in  the  instance  of  Fairfax's  lasso ;  but  the. 
proposed  arrangement  will  enable  the  Editor  to  carry  out 
[lis  purpose  with  more  regularity.  The  following  works  in 
this  Class  will  be  first  published : — 

CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES.     By  John 
Saunders, 
I      SPENSER.    By  G.  L.  Craik. 

I      HISTORIES  FROM    SHAKSPERE.     By  Charles 
I  Knight. 

'       RACINE.     By  Madame  Blaize  Bury. 

HUDIBRAS.     By  A.  Ramsay. 
•  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 
I      THOMAS  FULLER. 

MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS. 

The  continuous  publication  of  the  '  Weekly  Volume,'  with 
these  subdivisions,  will  enable  the  Editor  to  carry  forward 
the  object  which  he  has  always  had  in  view, — that  of  making 
!this  series  a  pretty  full  Library  in  itself.  Under  the  Class 
of  Copyright  Miscellanies,  he  will  be  enabled  to  publish 
a  variety  of  Works  in  History,   Geographij,    Topoyraphi/, 
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Natural  History,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Philosophj,  and  Fiction 
the  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery  will  render  Biographij  a 
most  prominent  feature,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  Class  of 
Great  Writers  will  gradually  proceed  in  embodying  a 
Collection  that  will  open  a  large  field  of  pleasure  and  in- 
struction to  many  who  only  know  the  treasures  of  literature 
by  name,  or  are  deterred  from  opening  a  mine  that  appears 
so  vast  and  difficult  of  working.  The  Cabinet  History 
OF  England  will  go  on  to  its  conclusion,  as  at  present. 


Uniform  with  the  Weekltj  Volume, 

THE  CABINET  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Volumes,  at  One 
Shilling  each,  sewed,  and  Eighteenpence  in  cloth. 

The  chapters  in  the  '  Pictorial  History  of  England '  en- 
titled '  Civil  and  Military  History,'  supply  the  only  com- 
plete History  of  England  in  our  language,  written  hy 
one  Author.  Mr.  Mac  Farlane,  the  author  of  these  chap- 
ters, has  undertaken  to  abridge  them,  and  to  continue  them 
to  the  present  day,  so  as  to  produce  an  original,  complete, 
and  really  full  narrative  of  our  countiy's  great  story  from 
the  earliest  times.  Small  as  the  price  of  this  work  will  be, 
no  other  work  can  compete  with  it  in  the  minuteness  of  its 
details  and  the  labour  of  its  research.  The  Histories  of 
Hume  and  Smollett,  excellent  as  they  are  in  many  respects, 
are  only  fragments  with  refei-ence  to  the  periods  embraced 
by  each ;  and  since  their  days  a  flood  of  light  has  been  shed 
upon  English  History,  which  leaves  their  pages,  in  spite  of 
their  attractions  as  compositions,  dark  by  comparison  with  a 
History  founded  upon  all  we  now  know.  The  subsidiary 
chapters  of  the  '  Pictorial  History  of  England,'  embracing 
the  History  of  the  National  Industry,  of  Literature  and  Arts, 
and  of  Manners,  are  not  included  in  '  The  Cabinet  History ;' 
but  portions  of  these  chapters,  with  additions,  will  appear  in 
the  Series  of  the  '  Weekly  Volujie.' 

***  Of  the  Cabinet  History  Five  Volumes  have  been  pub-i 
11  shed,  which  back  Volvimes  will  be  kept  on  sale  by  all 
13ooksellers. 

May  1,  1845.  '/ 

LONDON:  CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  LUDGATE  STREET. 
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THIS  VOLUME  WILL  BE  FOLLOWED  BY 

HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  LEARNING 
IN  ENGLAND.— Vol.  V. 


VOLUMES  PUBLISHED. 

I.  William  Caxton  :  a  Biography. 
11.  Mind  amongst  the  Spindles. 
in.  XII.  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt:  Vols.  I.  &  II. 

IV.  VII.  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspebb  :  Vols.  1.  Si  II. 

V.  XXV.  XXXVllI.  BritishManufactubes.— Te   Jii.« 

— Chemical — Metals. 

VI.  IX.  XIII.  XXXII.  The  Chinese:  Vols.  I.,  II.,  IIL, 

AND  Supplementary  Volume. 
VIII.  Feats  on  the  Fiord. 
X.  XIV.  Tasso's  Jebusalem  Delivered  :  Vols.  I.  &  II, 
XL  Bird  Architecture. 
XV.  The  Elephant. 
XVI.  Rambles  by  Rivers. 
XVII.  XVIII.  XXXVI.  XXXVII.    History  of  Litera- 
ture and  Learning  in  England  :  Series  I., 
Vols.    I.  &  II.;  Series  IL,  Vols.  III.  &  IV. 
XIX.  Dialogues  on  Instinct. 
XX.  XXIV.  XXVI.  History  of  British    Commerce  ; 
Vols.  I.,  XL,  &III. 
XXI.  A  Volume  of  Varieties. 
XXIL  XXIII.  The  Camp  ok  Refuge  :  Vols.  I.  &  IL 
XXVII.  Civil  Wars  ok  Rome. 

XXVIII.  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

XXIX.  XXXI.  XXXIIL  Ft .  .uiT  ok  Knowlbdgb  :  Vols. 

I.  II.  &  IIL 
XXX.  Pictures  of  English  Life. — Chaucer. 
XXXI V.  Memoirs  of  a  Working  Man. 
XXXV.  The  Cid. 
XXXIX.  XL.  Insect  Architecture,  &c.  Vols.  I.  &II. 
XLI.  The  Lost  Senses. — Deafness. 
XLII.  Curiosities  of  Physical  Geography. — I. 
XLIII.  The  Dutch  in  the  Medway. 
XLIV.  The  History  of  the  Dog. 
XLV.  XLVI.  BioQ.  History  OF  Philosophy  :   I.&II. 
XLVII. — Arabian  Tales  and  Anecdotes. 
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